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INTRODUCTION 


The building of all empires, whether small or great, has 
involved the migration of peoples to and from their central 
geographic base. This is exemplified in the early growth of 
England by a series of migrations from continental Europe. 
It took centuries to amalgamate and accommodate these 
divergent racial and cultural elements. Eventually, their 
descendants became foot-loose in a new era of wandering. 
Their westward movement in any considerable numbers had 
been prevented for centuries not only because possible areas 
of settlement beyond the Atlantic were unknown but also 
because it was too wide and stormy to be crossed except by 
a few sailor adventurers. 

North America has been the scene of British settlement 
for more than three centuries. British institutions form the 
backbone of the New World’s social structure. Emigration 
to America, however, did not assume major proportions 
until the past century and reached its climax in the early 
years of the present century. It formed an integral part of 
the greatest human migration in history due to the unpre¬ 
cedented development of power machinery and its ap¬ 
plication to production and transportation, coupled with the 
exploitation of the enormous natural resources of the New 
World. 

The peopling of Canada in any considerable numbers came 
later than that of the United States. The geographic reason 
for this is quite clear. The arable land of Canada compared 
with that of the republic to the south of it is limited. A 
density map reveals that its settled portion is a narrow strip 
along the United States border, widening out at some points 
to four or five hundred miles, at other points dwindling 
down to zero. Thus Canada is a fringe of settlement along 
the northern border of a more populous country—a kind of 
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North American “Scandinavia”. The pioneers who settled 
it had topographical barriers to overcome and climatic 
rigours to face which were far more severe than those of 
their southern neighbours. Any further extension north¬ 
ward of this fringe of settlement can be accomplished only 
with great difficulty. It appears from the data presented in 
this volume that the era of mass immigration to Canada has 
passed. However essential and inevitable it may have been 
at the outset, it has become progressively less in recent years 
and the saturation point seems to have been reached. This 
contention is supported by an analysis of present day and 
discernible future occupational opportunities in Canada. 

Usually the immigrant needs to compete for life and 
livelihood on the basis of the skill and occupational ex¬ 
perience which he possesses at the outset. He may climb 
upward in his particular occupational field, but the less break 
there is with his past skill and experience the greater is his 
competitive advantage, especially during his first years in 
the new country. In certain types of work the British immi¬ 
grant was able to compete with marked advantage to Can¬ 
ada and to himself. He came from a country in the ad¬ 
vanced stages of industrial and commercial development to 
one relatively undeveloped in these respects. Thus he was 
able to make a notable success as an artisan and also as a 
clerical worker. Henceforth, however, opportunities for 
skilled industrial and clerical workers are likely to diminish 
rapidly because the Canadian-born are entering these fields 
in increasing numbers. The latter are seeking every oppor¬ 
tunity to climb the occupational and social ladder in their 
native land. If Canadian immigration policy should place, 
even though unintentionally, obstacles in the way of such 
advancement, very many of them will be under the necessity 
of emigrating from Canada, as others have done in the past. 
It must be remembered that only a portion of the surplus 
rural population in Canada can find satisfactory oppor¬ 
tunities in agriculture. Thus there is bound to be increasing 
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pressure from all quarters not only for non-agricultural 
opportunities but for those in keeping with increasing 
economic and social ambitions. 

It used to be assumed—and still is in some circles—that 
large numbers of British immigrants should settle upon the 
land. In the past many have done so, and many have suc¬ 
ceeded. In the more recent past success in this direction has 
been decidedly limited. In the first place Britain requires 
all her own bona fide agriculturalists who are willing to con¬ 
tinue in agricultural pursuits. Nor can Canada expect to 
recruit agricultural settlers suited to the conditions of Can¬ 
adian farming from the ranks of British urban wage-earners. 
Such persons have not the necessary agricultural background 
and this cannot be acquired by the well-publicized training 
schemes on both sides of the Atlantic. The urban labourer 
cannot be turned into a successful agriculturalist in a few 
months or years. The re-organization of the occupational 
abilities of mature persons is a long-time process and in¬ 
volves great uncertainty. The price is too great from every 
point of view and it seems most unwise to attempt to 
reconstitute agriculturalists out of persons who have dwelt 
for many years in urban centres. 

For these and other reasons it seems in the main unwise 
to encourage British immigrants, with or without money, to 
settle on the land in Canada. The agricultural market does 
not warrant future agricultural expansion beyond that which 
may be taken care of by the native-born population of Can¬ 
ada. An accessible market is a fundamental prerequisite of 
modern settlement. It is often assumed that settlers can 
live off the products of their farms directly and need sell 
little to outsiders or purchase little from them in turn. 
With the virgin resources of an undeveloped Canada of 
thirty years ago settlers could be much more self-sufficing 
than they can to-day. In 1929-1930 the Western Canadian 
farmer found it necessary to sell enough in the world 
piarket to purchase two-thirds of his living necessities; he 
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was able to furnish directly from his farm only one-third of 
the total expenditure for the needs of his. family. 1 The 
higher the standard of living the smaller is the proportion 
of necessities provided directly from the farm. Conse¬ 
quently, when the non-cash items in the farm family’s budget 
equal in value its purchases from elsewhere its standard of 
living is low. As he approaches the point where a very small 
proportion of his living is obtained by selling his products 
and purchasing goods and services with the proceeds, his 
standard of living becomes excessively low. Farmers “live 
off the land”, but for the most part indirectly by way of 
accessible markets. Any increase in rural population that 
markets and mechanization may permit can be supplied from 
families already on the land in Canada. The remainder 
from these farm homes who cannot find the opportunities 
they desire in agriculture will have to enter industrial, com¬ 
mercial, and other fields of endeavour. 

We have noted how limited are the opportunities likely 
to be for British or other immigrants in the future as agri¬ 
cultural settlers or as skilled workers because there is every 
reason to believe that from now on these can be supplied 
through the natural increase of those who now live in Can¬ 
ada. It would seem advisable also to close the door firmly 
on British unskilled workers and farm labourers (the latter 
merge with the former after a short period in Canada): 
this type of labourer has found it hard to compete success¬ 
fully with native-born Canadians and aliens from other 
countries and has placed a heavy burden on our remedial 
institutions. 

If it were deemed advisable to admit immigrants to Can¬ 
ada in the future, the Britisher should have preference. 
Due to a complexity of factors in his history, he has the 
self-assurance that enables him to accommodate himself to 
economic and social conditions in many lands. To this is 

1 Sec Canadian Frontiers of Settlement , edited by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. T. 
Joerg, Volumes VI, VII and VIII (Macmillans, 1934, 1935). Vol. VI has been 
published | VII an4 VIII arp at>ou{ to be publishe4 
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added in Canada the ties of sentiment which link Canada 
with Great Britain. Furthermore, he is more akin racially 
and culturally to the majority of Canadians than any other 
immigrant from an older country. Thus if it were neces¬ 
sary to select immigrants from other lands the British stand 
first among the preferred stocks. 

But since immigration to Canada from within the empire 
(or from elsewhere for that matter) seems no longer 
feasible, the ties which link Canada to Great Britain will be 
facilitated in a much smaller degree in the future by the 
presence in this country of recent arrivals from the British 
Isles. Imperial unity from this time forward will come to 
depend increasingly on a regional division of labour and a 
community of interest on the part of the constituent national¬ 
ities which comprise the empire. Our statesmen may be ex¬ 
pected to devise methods which will enhance a natural basis 
of imperial unity in a new era. In keeping with his new 
situation certain religions and other institutions which have 
been perennially dependent upon recruits from outside Can¬ 
ada will be under the necessity of achieving their aims by 
means of the Canadian-born descendants of past generations 
of immigrants. 

This new situation will make for greater social and 
economic stability in Canada. Extensive migration in past 
decades has resulted in hasty urban and rural growth which 
has been followed by periods of recession in many areas. 
Such waves of migration from outside have speeded up 
population mobility in Canada to the point where it has 
produced far more social and personal disorganization than 
most people realize. 

This all leads one to make the observation that human 
migration is a complex social process involving a series of 
far-reaching effects on the lives of immigrants and in the 
natural development of the areas to which they come. In 
this volume certain phases of this process are analyzed in 
specific situations. This analysis emphasizes the fact that the 
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uprooting of humanity through migration is a stupendous 
affair. Consequently those who seek to mobilize men for 
far off ends (as with revolution) or to distant regions (as 
with immigration) are dealing with dynamic forces. There 
is an inevitability about the working out of these forces 
which this book discloses in no small measure. It emphasizes 
also the fact the immigrant is not just a matter of concern to 
those who mobilize, transport, employ him, or sell to him. 
The immigrant is a person whose life is integrally related 
to every phase of the new community in which he founds a 
home. Under favourable conditions he may contribute 
greatly to its social and economic institutions: under other 
conditions he may become a disillusioned person and a 
burden on others. The immigration schemes of the future 
will require the closest scrutiny on the part of those who 
comprehend their full significance. 

The statements made above do not imply that the ports 
of entry of Canada or of any other country are to be closed 
to all intending settlers. There will always be some who 
will find their way to Canada because they have special skill 
or knowledge which places them in a position of advantage 
both to themselves and others—just as there will always be 
Canadians who will want, and will be able, to establish 
themselves elsewhere. These opportune exchanges of men 
and ideas between the various countries of the world are not 
only desirable but inevitable. But these are very different 
from the mass movements of the past, or the “immigration” 
in the usual sense of the word which is the subject of this 
book. 


C. A. Dawson. 



PART I 


Selective and Distributive Factors in British 
Immigration to Canada 




CHAPTER I 

The Nature of Migration 

In a country which since 1900 has received almost five mil¬ 
lion immigrants, where immigration has long constituted a 
topic of political controversy and where a special department 
of government has been set apart to deal with it, it should 
scarcely be necessary to elaborate on the practical reasons 
for an interest in this subject. Perhaps the most obvious 
effect of immigration is the contribution which it makes to 
the supply of labour; in many new countries, including 
Canada, the largest single addition to labour supply has 
come from this source. It is clearly important that the flow 
of immigration should neither be so small as to restrict 
economic activity nor so large as to add to unemployment and 
depress wages, and that those who come to Canada should 
possess the skills which will enable them to fit into the Can¬ 
adian occupational structure at the points of greatest need. 
Migration involves, too, the risk of occupational maladjust¬ 
ment and social dependency. It would be valuable to dis¬ 
cover which types of immigrant are likely to become 
“failures”, in order that they might be prevented from 
undertaking a journey which will have unhappy results both 
for themselves and for Canada. 

The immigrant brings with him cultural heritages which 
differ from, at times conflict with, and will in the end pro¬ 
foundly influence Canadian customs and institutions. Can¬ 
ada’s present position as a cultural half-way house between 
Great Britain and the United States, for example, might be 
traced in no small degree to the divergent influences of im¬ 
migrants from those two countries. It would seem wise that 
immigrants should not be admitted from a range of nation- 

1 
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ality-groups so wide as to raise cultural tension to a danger¬ 
ous point. 

When the magnitude of the social and economic problems 
associated with immigration is fully realized, it may well 
seem surprising that Canadian immigration policy has to 
date been based almost entirely on non-scientific grounds. 
It has been assumed as a matter of “common sense” that 
certain types of immigrant are needed in Canada and that 
other types are undesirable; no attempt has been made, how¬ 
ever, to test these assumptions by studying the relative suc¬ 
cess of different sorts of immigrants after their arrival in 
Canada. No attempt has been made to differentiate in detail 
the occupational skills most in demand here or to estimate ac¬ 
curately the number of immigrants who will be able to find 
employment in each. A certain proportion of immigrant 
“failures” have been detected and deported, but many others 
remain a permanent burden on the community; no compre¬ 
hensive investigation of the reasons for such failure has been 
undertaken. Governmental policy in this field has catered 
to the wishes of individuals and corporations who had an in¬ 
terest in sponsoring or opposing immigration, while objective 
study of facts has been largely neglected. The result is that 
after decades of experience of immigration we have scarcely 
begun to accumulate the data upon which an informed im¬ 
migration policy might be based. 

Public administrators and private interests cannot be 
assigned the whole blame for this situation; social scientists 
must bear their share of the responsibility. Works on im¬ 
migration have been content with an abundance of descrip¬ 
tion and a minimum of analysis; they contain careful sum¬ 
maries of immigration statistics culled from government re¬ 
ports, but little original investigation of the experience of 
these immigrants since their arrival in Canada. These pub¬ 
lished volumes are also, in most cases, biassed by the writer’s 
assumptions concerning the desirability or undesirability of 
immigration, his views on the subject of racial superiority and 
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inferiority, the strength or weakness of the Imperial senti¬ 
ment within him, and other subjective factors. 

Most of the references to immigration made by more 
thorough scholars have been incidental to their treatment of 
some neighbouring problem such as the supply of labour, 
or the role of immigrant colonies in city life. In no one 
place is there set forth a comprehensive account of the 
nature of migration, presented in a way which illuminates 
and explains the experience of the individual immigrant. If 
the scientific approach to immigration has any validity, how¬ 
ever, such a presentation is both possible and necessary. The 
experience of the immigrant in Canada—the occupation 
into which he enters, the community in which he makes his 
home, his gain or loss in income and in less material satis¬ 
factions—these things are not matters of chance. They are 
the result of discoverable principles, operating continuously 
and consistently, and capable, therefore, of being formulated 
as social laws. If knowledge of such principles were com¬ 
plete enough, the probable experience of any immigrant or 
group of immigrants could be predicted with a high degree 
of accuracy. 

The sociological approach used in the present study 
makes at least two contributions to an understanding of the 
phenomena of human migration. The sociologist regards 
migration, in the first place, not as a single act accomplished 
in a week or two, but as a social process extending con¬ 
tinuously over a much longer period of time. It begins with 
conditions operating on the individual long before his actual 
change of residence, and does not end until he is a com¬ 
pletely adjusted member of the new community. The suc¬ 
cessive stages of this adjustment process and the major 
factors which condition it could, if the data were sufficient, 
be traced with approximate .uniformity. In the second place, 
the sociologist does not regard the migrant as simply an 
“economic man”, propelled and satisfied by an increased 
return for his labour, but rather as a member of a human 
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community, tied to that community by innumerable bonds of 
personal friendship and institutional affiliation. The adjust¬ 
ment of the migrant is a function, not merely of his monetary 
gain or loss, but also of the extent to which his contacts 
with persons and institutions in the new country provide 
adequate compensation for those which he has given up in 
the homeland. The sociologist, then, proposes to study 
migration as a social process and the migrant as a part of the 
total community situation. 

The chapters which follow are an attempt to apply the 
techniques of the sociologist to the experience of the British 
immigrant in Canada. It has seemed wise, therefore, to 
sketch in this preliminary chapter a way of regarding 
migration which will explain the arrangement and viewpoint 
of the succeeding chapters. It has been assumed from the 
outset, with what justification the reader will be able to 
judge, that the experience of the British immigrant in Can¬ 
ada differs in degree only, and not in kind, from the ex¬ 
perience of European immigrant groups. The Britisher, it 
is true, enters Canada with many initial advantages: he 
speaks the English language, he comes from a cultural and 
institutional background roughly similar to that of Canada, 
and he encounters in Canada a generally favourable public 
opinion. The process of adjustment will doubtless be 
smoother for him than for the European immigrant. The 
process itself, however, remains in both cases the same: the 
problems of employment, of home-making, of cultural 
transference, are of precisely the same nature for both 
groups. The view of migration presented below, therefore, 
is also applicable to the behaviour of non-British immigrant 
groups. 

The Causes of Migration 

The definition of the term “immigrant” is not so simple 
a matter as it appears at first glance. In an era of high 
spatial mobility, domestic or intra-national as well as inter- 
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national, transient or seasonal as well as permanent, it should 
be frankly admitted that the line drawn between immigrant 
and non-immigrant is quite arbitrary. Since official statistics 
of population movements record only movements across 
political boundaries, the crossing of such a boundary may 
on grounds of convenience be taken as one criterion of an 
immigrant. Such a criterion has a further significance, in 
that movement from one political state to another is in most 
cases synonymous with movement from one language-group 
to another. In order to eliminate population movements of 
a merely seasonal or casual sort, the term “immigrant” 
should be restricted to those whose change of residence is 
of a more permanent character. Using these two criteria, an 
immigrant may be defined as one who moves from one 
political state to another, with the intention of making the 
latter his permanent place of residence. 1 

Since change of residence is the central fact about which 
discussion of the immigrant seems to revolve, it may be well 
at the outset to make some enquiry into the reasons for this 
change of residence. Why does the immigrant move? The 
answer is usually complex and traceable to a number of con¬ 
ditioning factors. These may be roughly divided into those 
operating in the country of emigration and those operating 
in the country of immigration. The former, since they tend 
to dislocate him from his stable position in the home 
country, to make him dissatisfied with his lot, and to propel 
him toward a new environment, may be designated the 
“push” factors. The latter, since they exert upon the 
potential immigrant an influence of a magnetic character, 
luring him by real or rumoured advantages to seek a new 
habitat, may be termed the “pull” factors. The more im¬ 
portant of these factors will be described in turn, beginning 
with those of the former class. 

x In popular usage the term is further restricted to manual workers. The English 
manager of the Montreal branch of a British firm, for example, while falling within 
the scope of the above definition, would not regard himself as an “immigrant” and 
would not be so regarded by his Canadian acquaintances* (Cf. p. 17, footnote). 
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Greatest of all mobilizing influences is that of occupation¬ 
al dislocation in the home country. The displacement of 
men by machinery brings the problem of the vanishing trade; 
men find that their former skills are no longer of any use 
to them in gaining a livelihood and that they must start 
afresh. War has profound dislocating effects. For those 
who enter the army, the normal procedures of apprenticeship 
and skill-acquisition are interrupted. At the end of the war, 
they are too old to serve as apprentices and find themselves 
men without a regular occupation; their personalities may 
also have been so affected by the war experience that it is 
difficult for them to remain long in one job. Many of those 
who remain at home are drawn into the making of 
munitions; at the end of the war they are laid off with no 
certainty of being able to return to their previous positions. 
General industrial depressions or the decline of particular 
industries cast men out of their regular occupations with no 
assurance that they will be reabsorbed. In all of these cases, 
the normal occupational routine is broken; the worker is 
restless and discontented, and is ready to respond strongly 
to the attractions of a new country. 

Where the problem of unemployment is not acute, the 
sheer pressure of economic need may cause a similar rest¬ 
lessness. Landlordism, high rents and discriminating tax¬ 
ation have caused heavy emigration from the rural areas of 
Ireland, Italy and Austria-Hungary. In urban areas, low 
wages or inability to “get ahead” may cause discontent. In 
some cases lack of opportunity for children (in reality an 
anticipation of future poverty) has had a determining in¬ 
fluence. 1 

Religious or political persecution may lead people to 
seek out a more tolerant place of residence. This persecution 
may take either the negative form of restrictive regulations 

1 When pushed beyond a certain point, however, poverty ceases to he a stimulus to 
migration and becomes an actual preventive. The amount of money required for 
an ocean passage and for admission into most countries of immigration tends to 
eliminate the lowest economic strata of the population from the ranks of the poten¬ 
tial migrants. 
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or the positive form of aggressive crusades against certain 
ethnic, religious or political elements in the community. 
The migration of large numbers of Mennonites and Douk- 
hobors from Russia to North America was a result of factors 
of this sort. 

Crises in personal life—family quarrels, the death of 
parents, an attempt to escape the consequences of mis¬ 
demeanours, the lure of the open road and of distant 
places—may on occasion result in migration. Here are to 
be found those mobile types who “want to see the world”, 
who “crave adventure”, who “have the wanderlust”. 

Finally, national governments may directly stimulate 
emigration by offering free passages or cash bonuses to 
prospective emigrants. The motivation of such a policy 
varies; it may arise from a desire for colonial expansion, 
from a feeling of over-population, or from a desire to be rid 
of certain elements in the population. This underlying 
motivation will determine the groups to which migration 
bonuses will be offered. 

Turning to consider the “pull” factors, there can be no 
doubt that the attraction of high wages and favourable 
working conditions is the most important. The opportunity 
for the speedy acquisition of wealth and social prestige, 
usually considerably exaggerated by rumour, has a magnetic 
attraction for the man who is somewhat discontented with 
his home circumstances. Several studies have demonstrated 
that immigration to any country is greatest when that country 
is enjoying a period of prosperity. Jensen found that 
cycles in migration from the Scandinavian countries to the 
United States correspond closely with business cycles in the 
latter country. 1 Jerome says, “The fluctuations of net 
immigration exhibit a high degree of sensitiveness to em 
ployment conditions in the United States. . . The influence 
of a major cyclical change in industrial conditions is usually 

1 Willcox, W. F. (Ed.) International Migrations, (McGraw Hill, New York, 
1931), Vol. IX, p. 296*. 
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apparent in immigration within less than a half year... The 
immigration movement is on the whole dominated by con¬ 
ditions in the United States. The pull is stronger than the 
push.” 1 

Manipulation by interested parties in the country of 
immigration plays an important role. Railway and steam¬ 
ship companies obviously have much to gain by extensive 
immigration and usually maintain an active propaganda to 
encourage it. Industrialists, too, will usually lend their 
support to the immigration movement, in their desire to 
be assured of an abundant supply of labour. Organized 
associations of manufacturers sometimes maintain immi¬ 
gration offices abroad; in prosperous periods agents may be 
sent far afield in search of suitable workmen, who are then 
assisted to migrate. Organized labour, on the other hand, 
usually discourages and opposes immigration, because of the 
desire to conserve jobs for native-born workers at good rates 
of wages. Naturally, where immigrants are prepared to 
accept standards of living lower than those of native-born 
workers, immigration tends to depress wages and to weaken 
trade union organization. 

Governmental policy in the country of immigration is a 
resultant of the relative strength of these conflicting in¬ 
terest-groups. If a policy of fostering immigration is 
adopted, the government may stimulate the movement in a 
number of ways. It may make known the advantages of the 
country by newspaper and poster advertising abroad, by the 
maintenance of permanent immigration offices in other 
countries, through travelling lecturers, by exhibits at fairs; 
it may offer a bonus to steamship companies and booking 
agencies for each immigrant secured; it may offer free or 
assisted passages, free land grants or easy purchase terms to 
the immigrants themselves. As the immigrant tide swells, 
however, and the peopling of the country proceeds, these 

Jerome, M. J. Migration and Business Cycles, (McGraw Hill, New York, 1926) 
pp. 121 and 208. 
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artificial inducements are usually relaxed and there may even 
be a swing toward the counter policy of restriction. 

The way in which those persons who have already 
migrated help to produce further migration should not be 
overlooked. Their letters to friends in the homeland, if they 
contain a favourable account of the new country, will pro¬ 
duce in these latter a desire to see the new land for them¬ 
selves, and the money enclosed with these letters will often 
make the realization of this desire possible. It has been 
estimated that in the four years immediately following the 
great Irish emigration of 1848 some three million pounds 
were sent by the migrants to relatives and friends in Ireland. 
“During the years immediately after the famine it appears 
to have been customary for one or two members of a family 
to migrate and to work out the passage money for the rest, 
who were sent for as soon as this passage money was avail¬ 
able.” 1 

That the relative importance of “push” and “pull” 
factors has varied at different times and in different situations 
may be illustrated from the history of emigration from 
Europe to America. Until about 1850 the movement was 
determined mainly by conditions in European countries. 
Emigration was practically confined to people who were 
driven to it by economic, political, or religious circumstances 
in the mother country. The displacement of workmen by 
the Industrial Revolution, and periodic unemployment due 
to trade depression, were important factors; the impoverish¬ 
ment of agriculture in countries with large estates and a 
system of tenantry was also a stimulus to emigration. 

From 1850 to 1914 it could be said with equal certitude 
that the movement was primarily influenced by conditions in 
North America. Transportation became steadily cheaper 
and more convenient, and the advantages of the new world 
increasingly well known. The progress of the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe was providing, with certain fluctua- 

1 Willcox, W. F. of. cit. Vol. IX, p. 270, 
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tions, steady employment and a rising standard of living. 
But the tremendous expansion of America provided oppor¬ 
tunities for the immigrant to rise in the economic and social 
scale more rapidly than he could hope to do at home. Im¬ 
migrants of this period were for the most part not mere 
fugitives from distress but persons consciously and willingly 
exchanging moderate opportunities at home for greater op¬ 
portunities abroad. Since 1918 it appears that the tide has 
once more turned. America has been peopled to the point 
at which its residents are no longer eager for mass-immi¬ 
gration. At the same time Europe, its industry dislocated 
and its morale shattered by the Great War, holds but a bleak 
future for many of its citizens, who thus tend to be pushed 
toward a new world no longer willing to receive them. 

It should be recognized that the factors outlined above 
are causes of migration only in the sense that, by entering 
into the experience of the individual and altering his at¬ 
titudes, they make him ready and willing for a change of 
residence. The individual psyche becomes a battle-ground, 
within which the natural tendency to cling to the old home 
conflicts with the impact of external forces making for 
mobility. Where the pressure of external circumstances is 
severe enough, the tendency toward immobility is over¬ 
ridden, the individual is shaken loose from old attachments, 
and sets his face toward a new home. The direct and im¬ 
mediate cause of migration is thus always the development of 
a new set of attitudes within the migrant himself, a set of 
attitudes marking him out from his neighbours who follow 
the usual course of affairs and remain at home. The process 
is essentially the same as that which produces the religious 
dissenter, willing to leave the gods of his fathers and accept 
new ones. 

It is also misleading to study migration as if it were the 
random movement of a large number of unrelated indi¬ 
viduals. It is probably much truer to regard it as essentially 
a group phenomenon: a cycle of migration, indeed, possesses 
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in a striking degree many of the characteristics of a social 
movement. Blegen’s discussion of Norwegian migration to 
the United States during the past century illustrates this 
point. 1 A small number of persons, propelled by lack of 
religious liberty and political opportunity, sailed from south¬ 
western Norway for the United States in the late 1820’s, 
and were soon followed by others of their relatives and 
friends. These early migrants, after obtaining a secure 
foothold in the United States, sent favourable reports to 
Norway and a number of them returned home for visits. 
Stimulated by their tales of free land and abundant oppor¬ 
tunity, many of their neighbours undertook the journey to 
America. The movement spread from its original focus in 
southwestern Norway into the adjoining counties, and grad¬ 
ually filtered through to the rest of the country. With the 
rapid increase of emigration, opposition to the movement de¬ 
veloped among religious and business leaders in Norway, 
and a violent controversy concerning it was waged in the 
public press. A governmental investigation was ordered and 
mildly regulatory laws were passed. As the advantages of 
emigration became increasingly well known, the movement 
swelled still further and reached a peak in the ’70’s. After 
this time free land became less abundant and the emigrant 
stream gradually receded to a trickle of minor proportions. 
There would seem to be here something very close to a 
popular movement of a spontaneous and unorganized sort, 
whose main features could probably be reproduced in the 
story of emigration from many other European countries. 

Determinants of the Migrant's New Occupation and Place of 

Residence 

The new land stretches before the arriving immigrants, 
with its hundreds of towns and villages, its wide diversity 
of occupations, an unexplored and largely unknown field. 
Where will he make his home, and to what occupation will 

l T. C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860, (Northfield, Minne¬ 
sota, 1931), pp. 57-80. 
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he turn for livelihood? To the casual observer, and even 
to the immigrant himself, it may seem that the answer to 
this question is a matter of his own free choice. In reality, 
however, his choice is restricted within very narrow limits 
by external circumstances and by his own background. 
Factors of which he is quite unaware operate to select him 
to a certain locality and a certain job. 

The immigrant’s residential choice is frequently related 
to the manner of his migration. If he is induced to come 
to the new land by friends or relatives already resident 
there, he will tend naturally to settle near them. If he 
comes under a scheme of assisted immigration, he will prob¬ 
ably have his destination, and in many cases his occupation 
as well, selected for him by the sponsors of the scheme. 1 

If the immigrant has no friends in the new land and no 
assurance of employment, the factors determining his event¬ 
ual residence are more obscure. Human immobility, how¬ 
ever, may safely be taken as a guiding principle. Change of 
residential habits is both difficult and distasteful; it might 
accordingly be expected that, unless other factors intervene, 
the immigrant will settle in a community as nearly as pos¬ 
sible similar to that which he has left. 

The occupational background of the immigrant will 
obviously be of importance in his selection of a place of 
residence. The skills and attitudes developed during years 
of work at a particular vocation lead most persons to dislike 
and avoid occupational changes, and occupational immobility 
may safely be accepted as the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion. The immigrant will usually endeavour to secure work 
of the same general character as that in which he was 
engaged before migration and will settle in a locality where 
such work is available. The residential choice of the im¬ 
migrant is thus intimately interwoven with and conditioned 
by his choice of occupation. 

^■Thia is true of farm labourers and domestic servants coming to Canada, and of 
certain highly skilled clerical and mechanical workers who have been assured of 
employment by Canadian firms before leaving their home land. 
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The immigrant’s nationality will also be a significant 
factor; he will tend to go to those communities in which 
previous immigrants from his homeland are already located, 
and to avoid districts inhabited by persons towards whom he 
has a national or religious antipathy. 

The most striking feature of immigrant settlement, in¬ 
deed, is the tendency toward the natural nucleation of mem¬ 
bers of a given nationality-group into a closely-knit “colony”. 
Such segregation is dearly perceptible in the settlement of 
Mennonites, Doukhobors, Ukrainians, Germans, and other 
groups in the Canadian West; these groups have in many 
cases moved en masse into undeveloped areas and taken pos¬ 
session of solid tracts of land. In consequence an ethnic 
map of the Canadian West, indicating each nationality by 
a different colour, resembles a patchwork quilt. 

Equally clear-cut are the immigrant areas of the city, 
analyzed so graphically by Park, 1 Zorbaugh, 2 and others. 
Segregation in the city has at once an economic and a 
cultural basis. The isolation of the immigrant in the new 
land, his ignorance of its customs and perhaps even of its 
language, makes residence near his countrymen not merely 
an advantage but a virtual necessity. People of kindred 
national origin accordingly cluster together to form “Little 
Italy”, “Chinatown”, “Germantown”, and other districts. 
The monetary resources of the immigrant are in most cases 
slender and he must perforce take up residence in a district 
of low rents; the immigrant colony accordingly takes root in 
those areas of deterioration which lie near the centre of the 
city, in the slum and on the edge of the slum. 8 

As the immigrant establishes himself economically, he 
usually moves to a more expensive residential district 
further from the centre of the city. If enough people of 
the same origin move in the same direction, a secondary 

1 Vide R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess: The City (Chicago, 1926), Chap. IL 

2 VUe H. W. Zorbaugh: Gold Coast and Slum t (Chicago, 1929), Chap. II. 

®This has not, however, been true of British immigrant settlements in Montreal, 
for reasons explained below. (See Chapter V). 
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colony may grow up in a “better” part of the city, though 
it will never be so sharply differentiated from surrounding 
areas as was the original settlement. The old colony, unless 
it is constantly replenished by the arrival of fresh immi¬ 
grants of the same nationality, tends to be depopulated by 
this drift of successful immigrants to areas of higher rents. 
In time the few survivors may merge into the general 
population of the slum and the colony may disappear or be 
taken over by immigrants of another nationality. In some 
American cities the Irish have given way to the Germans, 
the latter in turn yielding to the Poles and other eastern 
Europeans. As each new immigrant wave passes through 
the slum and out into the more stable areas of workingmen’s 
homes, it leaves behind a residue of those who have failed 
to achieve personal adjustment or economic success; and 
these persons are added to the permanent element in the 
slum population. 

Little study has so far been devoted to the occupational, 
as distinct from the residential, adjustment of the immigrant. 
It would seem, however, that the occupation which the im¬ 
migrant enters will depend upon the interaction of two com¬ 
plex factors. In the first place, certain limitations are laid 
down by the positions which he finds immediately available 
in the new country. If no jobs of the sort to which he is 
accustomed are available, or if through faulty organization 
of the labour market he does not hear of them, he must needs 
turn to something else. That this situation is of frequent 
occurrence, and that the immigrant’s opportunities for em¬ 
ployment are in reality greatly restricted is indicated by 
surveys already made in this field. 

Jerome makes the following statement: 

“The great bulk of immigrants (to the United States) have been 
engaged in their native countries in relatively unskilled occupations, and 
enter, on the whole, occupations of the unskilled or semi-skilled grade. 
In many instances entrance into the ranks of common labour is not 
necessarily due to incapacity for more skilled occupations, but in part 
to the inability or failure of the immigrant to capitalize his past ex- 
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perience. Thousands of former farmers and agricultural workers find 
their way into factory, mine or construction camp; and many skilled 
handycraftsmen, handicapped by differences in language and different 
methods of production, find an inadequate market for their specialized 
skill and drift into the ranks of the unskilled or at most semi-skilled.” 1 

Leiserson states, further, that of some 800,000 immi¬ 
grant farm labourers who came to the United States from 
1900-1910, only 100,000 found their way to farms, even 
though there was a tremendous shortage of agricultural 
labour at that time. 2 

The immigrant’s choice of occupation is limited in the sec¬ 
ond place by his occupational background in the home land. 
This occupational background depends, firstly, on the 
general and technical education which he receives in public, 
high and technical schools, and in the workshop during 
the apprenticeship period. Secondly, it consists of his 
actual experience in different jobs in the country of origin. 
As a result of these conditioning factors, the immigrant may 
on arrival be classified as an artisan, a farm hand, a labourer, 
a clerk. The sorts of occupation open to him, and the chan¬ 
nels through which he will seek employment are very 
definitely conditioned by the class into which he falls.* It 
will be well, therefore, to consider the characteristics and the 
possible occupational careers of each of these groups in 
turn. 

The migration of artisans is for the most part a migration 
of entire families. The skilled workman has in most cases 
at least completed public school and has served an ap¬ 
prenticeship of five or seven years. The attitudes of the 
trade are deeply ingrained in him and he almost invariably 
desires to continue to follow it in the new land. He seeks 
work through foremen and friends in his own trade. Where 
he is able to obtain work in his own trade, his thorough 
training in the home land makes for speedy and successful 

Jerome, H. J.: op, cit., p. 45. 

*Leiserion, W. M.: Adjusting Immigrant and Industry, (New York, 1924), p. 43. 

8 See Chapter! VII and VIII below. 
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adjustment. In many cases, however, he is obliged to do 
unskilled work for a longer or shorter period before find¬ 
ing skilled work; the danger then arises that he may slip 
permanently into unskilled work. In still other cases, the 
trade which the man previously followed may not exist in 
the new community or may have been taken over by ma¬ 
chinery. In this case he may be involuntarily precipitated 
into the ranks of the unskilled or semi-skilled, with the loss 
of skill, status, and income which this involves. 

Immigrants of the farming class may be divided into at 
least three categories. First, trained farmers with capital. 
This group moves quickly and certainly on to the land. 
Second, farm labourers brought out under schemes of as¬ 
sisted immigration. Members of this group will be dis¬ 
tributed at the outset to farming regions. Unfavourable 
working conditions, lack of previous farming experience of 
the sort requisite to success in the new land, or a number of 
other conditions may, however, prevent them from taking 
root in the soil and draw them into the constant current from 
the country to the city. Third, there are farm labourers 
who migrated without assistance. A number of this group 
will go directly to farming regions and secure agricultural 
work. Their adjustment problems will be much the same 
as those of the men in the previous group; they may succeed 
in learning the farming techniques of the new country and 
become permanent agriculturalists, or they may drift from 
the farm into lumber camps, construction work or urban un¬ 
skilled labour. The majority of unassisted farm labourers, 
however, appear to adopt the “indirect approach” to the 
farm. On first arrival in the new country, they turn to 
railway track or construction camp work in the expectation 
of saving enough money to provide initial capital for a farm¬ 
ing venture. Many either do not succeed in making the 
necessary savings, or else find city life so attractive that the 
alternative of farming gradually fades from their minds. 
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The majority, in any case, appear to remain permanently in 
unskilled labour. 

The men who fall in the category of labourers include 
a wide variety of backgrounds: from factory hands and dock 
workers down to “handymen” and roustabouts, together 
with the displaced craftsmen and farm workers already 
noted. They are usually single men, have very little capital, 
and are obliged to take the first job which presents itself. 
In construction, dock labour, and gang work of all sorts, 
these men seek employment chiefly through foremen of 
their own nationality. These foremen, the “padrones”, are 
in reality leaders of work-gangs; admission to the gang is 
secured on the basis of nationality and congeniality, plus a 
certain fee to the padrone himself. In manufacturing, the 
employment of unskilled labour is completely without sys¬ 
tem. Men are taken on at the factory gate; lay-offs are 
frequent and labour mobility is high. The future of the 
unskilled immigrant is not a bright one. If he has unusual 
ability or contacts he may work up to the higher skill-grades 
or possibly even become a padrone; in most cases, however, 
he remains a general labourer to the end. Competition in 
this field is very keen; it is here that racial displacement 
with its attendant friction and conflict is most intense. In the 
struggle, the southeastern European usually succeeds in dis¬ 
placing the northwestern European and the native-born Can¬ 
adian. 

The clerk is usually young and unmarried; he is 
definitely “white-collared” in training and outlook, and 
wishes to remain in this type of work. He has had a more 
thorough education than the occupational types mentioned 
previously, and indeed dislikes being classed along with 
them. 1 The clerical immigrant is, in point of fact, rather 
sharply differentiated from immigrants of the manual labour 
groups. His superior economic status, his more extensive 

^he British clerk coming to Canada, for example, docs not connect the term 
“immigrant” with himself—only manual workers are “immigrants” in his eyes. 
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education and his consequently greater attitudinal flexibility, 
make it unnecessary in many cases for him to pass through 
the immigrant colony; he passes much more quickly into 
areas of secondary settlement and into participation in the 
life of the new country. He applies to office managers 
and “white-collar” employment bureaus for employment 
and usually has little difficulty in making a successful oc¬ 
cupational adjustment. At the same time, he has problems 
peculiar to himself, and notably the problem of language. 
A fluent command of English is essential in most sorts of 
clerical work in America, and there is no doubt that lack 
of this qualification has obliged many non-Anglo-Saxon im • 
migrants of the clerical class to turn to manual labour here. 

The tendency toward segregation along nationality lines 
would seem to be less in the field of occupation than in the 
matter of residence. From the standpoint of the immigrant 
it is neither so easy nor so necessary as residential segrega¬ 
tion. From the standpoint of the employer, it has definite 
disadvantages. It is bad business for him to lay himself 
open to the charge of favouring one nationality at the ex¬ 
pense of others. Further, by hiring workmen of different 
nationalities he may be able to play one group against the 
other and prevent their combining to demand higher wage- 
rates. There is, of course, the very general tendency for 
northwestern Europeans to congregate in the higher grades 
of skilled work, while southeastern Europeans concentrate 
in various sorts of unskilled labour. Within the unskilled 
labour field, as already noted, the “work gang” method of 
employment which prevails in certain industries favours 
segregation along nationality lines. In those service in¬ 
dustries which require little capital and which are conducted 
by a large number of individual proprietors, there exists a 
further field of segregation, evidenced by the Italian or 
negro boot-black and the Chinese laundryman or restaurant 
keeper. 
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When the immigrant has secured his first job and has 
established a home, his adjustment to the life of the new 
country is by no means completed; the process of adjustment 
has in reality barely commenced. To discover the true 
nature of this process it is necessary to trace the immigrant 
back to his pre-migration environment. In his homeland, 
he was a member of a social world which satisfied in some 
measure all his major interests. He belonged to a neighbour¬ 
hood group, with the friendly contacts which such a re¬ 
lationship brings. He was a member of institutions of vari¬ 
ous sorts—occupational, political, educational, religious; 
and in connection with each of these he had a certain status 
and a well-developed body of attitudes, beliefs, and tradi¬ 
tions. In his daily activity he observed the customs, mores, 
and laws common in his community group. He participated 
freely in all phases of what was for him an institutionally 
complete social world. 

Migration is much more than a change of physical 
situation. It removes the person from the social world with 
which he is acquainted and transports him to one with which 
he is quite unfamiliar. Here he finds different institutions, 
different mores, new situations to which he must react, per¬ 
haps a different language. He brings with him, to be sure, 
a heritage of skills, attitudes and customs; but the contacts 
through which these were formerly expressed are now denied 
him. He is like a plant torn up by the roots and dropped 
down carelessly on fresh soil. Before he can recover that 
sense of status which is the control element in personality, 
he must take root. He must associate himself with enough 
of its life ta satisfy both his material and his immaterial 
needs, and thus to compensate himself for the social world 
which he lost by migration. The story of his attempts, 
conscious and unconscious, to do this, is the story of his 
assimilation. 
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The new arrival, as was indicated in the preceding sec¬ 
tion, usually makes his first home among members of his 
own nationality in one of the city’s immigrant “colonies”. 
The colony stabilizes the immigrant’s life during the first 
years in the new country by offering him a convenient blend 
of isolation from, and participation in, the life of the larger 
community. Were he tossed headlong into the new com¬ 
munity, without others of his own group to counsel and 
assist him, the strain of re-adjustment might well prove too 
great. In the colony, however, he finds quickly a friendly 
neighbourhood life which satisfies his desires for recognition 
and response. Here is a world in which he is not a complete 
stranger, in which he has from the outset a certain status, 
a world whose language and whose manners he understands. 
Here he finds institutions either similar to those in which 
he participated in the homeland or else designed expressly 
to perpetuate old-world cultural heritages; the immigrant 
church, the nationalistic organizations of particular types, 
immigrant banks and steamship ticket agencies, all are avail¬ 
able to him. 

In becoming a member of the colony, the immigrant 
must of course submit to the many group controls laid down 
by it. His new friends and associations dictate not only 
what type of clothes the newly-arrived “greenhorn” shall 
wear, but when he may speak his native tongue and when he 
must speak “American”, whom he shall like and dislike, how 
he shall furnish his house, whether or not he shall run his 
family on the old patriarchal lines, and whether he shall 
retain his old-world religious attitudes. The extremes to 
which this social control may be carried depends on the 
cultural distance between the immigrant and the native-born 
population, his age at the time of migration, and other 
factors. 

The immigrant is never completely cut off from life out¬ 
side the colony. He must in most cases seek employment 
outside it; through his contacts with native-born workers he 
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acquires the language and some of the material culture of 
the new country. He quickly adopts the dress of the people 
around him and if the physical badges of race are absent 
loses those differentiating characteristics which are most 
external in kind. His children go to school and come home 
talking of the new things they have learned. He comes in 
contact with native-born social workers, teachers and other 
community leaders; he perhaps begins to frequent amuse¬ 
ment centres outside of the colony. Thus changes are 
effected in his mode of life, superficially at the outset, but 
working downward until they touch and alter his most 
firmly fixed attitudes. 

The immigrant has by this time probably made a num¬ 
ber of friends among the native-born and begun to estab¬ 
lish affiliations outside the immigrant area. Using the colony 
as a base, he pushes out tentatively into wider fields of ex¬ 
perience—hesitantly at first, with much inner conflict, fre¬ 
quently hurt and retreating, later with more confidence and 
determination, having learned to ignore or adapt himself 
to the prejudice and discrimination which he encounters. At 
the same time, if he has been successful in adapting himself 
to the occupational requirements of the new country, his 
income may have increased. The desire to display this 
material progress through what Veblen has called “con¬ 
spicuous consumption” seems to characterize immigrant 
groups. Increased expenditure on dress, housing, and other 
items constitute one means of acquiring status, both in the 
eyes of fellow-immigrants and of the native-born. As part 
of this trend toward greater display, there arises the ques¬ 
tion of removal from the colony to a more exclusive resi¬ 
dential district. The immigrant’s children will be almost 
certain to throw their weight in this direction. Even if the 
parents are prevented by sentimental ties from quitting the 
colony, the children are likely to do so as they reach the age 
of self-support or marriage. 

When the immigrant moves to one of the more desirable 
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residential areas of the city, he finds himself in a different 
world. He may still live near members of his own nation¬ 
ality-group, but they are interspersed with the native-born 
and with other nationalities. Neighbourhood life is much 
less intense and social institutions more complex and varied. 
The institutions peculiar to the immigrant colony tend to 
die out in this colder atmosphere; those which survive be¬ 
come sophisticated and conform more closely to New World 
cultural patterns. The immigrant participates increasingly 
in non-immigrant institutions. He has accommodated him¬ 
self to the new country, reconciled himself to the fact that 
he is what he is, and that it is what it is. He has, consciously 
or unconsciously, taken over many of the attitudes and 
customs of those about him. Complete assimilation, in 
which the immigrant conforms entirely to the main 
cultural patterns of the community, may come in the first 
generation or it may not come until the second or subsequent 
generations. 

The rapidity of the assimilation process will depend in 
some measure upon the divergence between the cultural 
heritages of the immigrant and those of the community into 
which he comes. It is to be expected, for example, that the 
Slavic immigrant, coming to Canada from a very different 
social milieu, would cling longer and more tenaciously to 
his immigrant colony and would be slower in taking over 
Canadian culture traits than the British immigrant coming 
to this country. 

One of the most significant factors in assimilation, 
though it is conditioned by his social heritage, is the speed 
and success of the immigrant’s occupational adjustment. 1 

If he fails to secure steady and satisfactory employment, 
if in consequence his income continues low or irregular, he 
is not able to afford those expenditures which would give him 
an entree into social and recreational life. A rising level of 
income, on the other hand, facilitates an increased ex- 

1 Sec below, pp. 201-5. 
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penditure on education, recreation, club dues, etc., and there¬ 
by more extensive participation in the social life of the new 
land. Removal from the immigrant colony to a non¬ 
immigrant residential area, as has been pointed out, may be 
an important stage in this process. 

Dependency in the Immigrant Group 

The extensive re-location of persons which takes place 
in migration obviously opens up possibilities of maladjust¬ 
ment. A number of circumstances, inherent in the immi¬ 
grant’s own background] or in the situation into which he 
comes, may complicate the process of occupational adjust¬ 
ment. Divergent social traditions, lack of education or of 
definite trade skill, may hamper his entry into the higher 
occupational groups. Faulty organization of the labour 
market, scarcity of initial capital and possibly some forms of 
discrimination, may oblige him to take the first job avail¬ 
able, and he may thus drift into seasonal or casual labour. 
He may find that the sort of work to which he is accustomed 
is not obtainable, and that he is fitted for no other occupation. 
If he arrives in the new land on the eve of an industrial 
depression, he will probably be thrown out of employment 
before he has obtained a footing in industry. Tempera¬ 
mental factors may also play an important part; people 
who were “personality problems” in their home country may 
easily slip past the immigration inspectors. But the change 
of scene may well accentuate their pathological character¬ 
istics instead of alleviating them, making it impossible for 
them to stay long in any particular occupation. 

Occupational difficulties and unemployment do not 
necessarily mean social dependency. It seems likely, how¬ 
ever, that occupationally maladjusted immigrants become 
dependent on charitable agencies more speedily than native- 
born families in similar straits. 1 A native-born workman, if 
unemployed, may be able to weather the storm by living for 

‘See Chap. XI, p. 2SS. 
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a time with his parents, who perhaps reside in the country, at 
no cost to himself; he may also be able to borrow temporarily 
from relatives and friends. The unemployed immigrant 
cannot adopt the first course, and even the second may be 
denied him. When his own slight resources are exhausted 
he has no choice but to accept charity. 

It seems safe to say that the seasonal or casual labourer 
is most likely to become dependent, and that the factory 
worker, the skilled artisan, and the clerical worker follow in 
order of decreasing liability . 1 It is also possible to select 
certain points in the immigrant’s career at which the danger 
of dependency is particularly great: (a) The first occurs im¬ 
mediately after his arrival. The search for employment may 
take longer than was anticipated, eating up the immigrant’s 
resources and compelling him to seek help, fb) Unexpected 
illness or other domestic difficulties in the first years after 
arrival may bring about distress. The immigrant family 
can live on the borderline of dependency provided no un¬ 
foreseen crisis arises to overtax its resources, but an additional 
burden may easily overwhelm it. (c) A trade depression 
during the first few years after arrival constitutes a further 
critical period. Lav-offs during depression periods tend to 
be made on the basis of seniority; those workers who have 
been known to their employers for manv years will be re¬ 
tained. while the more recently arrived immigrant finds 
himself unemployed. If the depression lasts for two or 
three years, he will very probably be obliged to accept relief, 
(d) After he passes the prime of his working life the worker 
reaches a fourth stage at which dependency may occur. 
Industry tends increasingly to demand young men, and an 
immigrant of fiftv may, to his surprise, find himself re¬ 
garded as “too old to work”; yet he will be probably with¬ 
out sufficient savings to ensure security in old age. Even the 
man who emigrates after the age of thirty-five stands in 
danger of falling into this category; for the period between 

*See Chap. XI (p. 260). 
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his arrival in the new country and the time at which he must 
retire from industry is not long enough to allow him to build 
up an adequate reserve for his later years. 

If the immigrant has only recently arrived and is living 
in a colony, he will probably appeal first to benevolent so¬ 
cieties within his own group for assistance. Almost all im¬ 
migrant groups have such societies, which endeavour in par¬ 
ticular to care for dependents of classes (a) and (b). These 
organizations, however, are usually small and their funds 
are limited. Immigrants who fall in categories (c) and (d), 
therefore, will usually have to go to public or semi-public 
organizations for aid. The private benevolent society may 
carry them for a time; but if they continue to require help, 
thev will sooner or later be passed on to the larger agencies 
with their more extensive resources of money and technique. 

The fact that a familv reaches the stage of applying to 
a charitable organization by no means indicates that its case 
is hopeless. Professional social workers, using appropriate 
techniques, mav even then rehabilitate the client and restore 
him to a useful position. When, however, the person com¬ 
pletely loses morale and regards his condition as hopeless, he 
is likely to become a chronic dependent. Where such per¬ 
sons are legally deportable, governments usually have re¬ 
course to this procedure; where deportation cannot be re¬ 
sorted to, the maladjusted immigrant must be accepted by 
the country of his choice as part of the price of immigration. 
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Table I. EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES, 
1815 - 1930 . 


Years 

Total 

Emigration 

000’s 

Emigration to 
British North America 
000’s 

P.C. of Total 
Coming to B.N.A. 
% 

1815-19 

98 

53 

54.0 

1820-24 

95 

67 

70.5 

1825-29 

121 

60 

49.6 

1830-34 

382 

224 

58.6 

1835-39 

287 

97 

33.8 

1840-44 

466 

171 

36.7 

1845-49 

1,029 

257 

25.0 

1850-54 

1,639 

187 

11.4 

1855-59 

801 

72 

9.0 

1860-64 

774 

69 

8.9 

1865-69 

1,065 

101 

9.5 

1870-74 

1,356 

163 

12.0 

1875-79 

797 

75 

9.4 

1880-84 

1,839 

208 

11.3 

1885-89 

1,733 

185 

10.7 

1890-94 

1,506 

182 

12.1 

1895-99 

1,173 

129 

11.0 

1900-04 

1,891 

352 

18.6 

1906-10 

895 

420 

46.9 

1911-13 

771 

396 

51.4 

1921-25 

620 

225 

36.3 

1926-30 

495 

195 

39.4 


Sources: Data from 1815 to 1904 adapted from Carrothers, op . «/., p. 305. Data 
from 1906-13 and 1921-30 obtained from Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Vol. XCVI, Part II, p. 223. 

The figure* for 1815-1904 refer to the total outward movement of passengers 
from the British Isles. Until 1840 the figures were given in the Customs Returns; 
no account was taken of ships which did not obtain Customs clearance before sailing 
and the number of immigrants is therefore doubtless larger than the returns in the 
table. From 1840 to 1872 the data were collected by the Colonial Land and Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners, and since 1872 the returns have been made by the Board of 
Trade. Tourist traffic was not separated from the totals until 1876 when the num¬ 
ber of inward passengers were deducted from the outward passengers. This imperfect 
method was not improved until 1912 when account was taken of those actually in¬ 
tending to settle overseas. 

The data for 1906-1930 refer to net migration from the British Isles, that is, to 
the excess of outward movement over inward passengers. It will be noted that no 
figures a.re given for the war period. 
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Table II. THE CONTRIBUTION OF BRITISH 
IMMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 
POPULATION, 1851 - 1931 . 

(Figures in Thousands ). 


Year 

Total 

Popula¬ 

tion 

British- 

born 

Popula¬ 

tion 

British 
Immigra¬ 
tion during 
past decade 

(a) 

Potential 
British- 
born Popu¬ 
lation 

0 b ) 

“Ineffective” 

British 

Immigration 

(c) 

“Effective” 

British 

Immigration 

1851 

2,381 

498 





1861 

3,173 

563 

205 

618 

55 

165 

1871 

3,592 

496 

215 

684 

188 

42 

1881 

4,325 

470 

234 

645 

175 

76 

1891 

4,833 

476 

303 

699 

223 

98 

1901 

5,371 

405 

136 

547 

142 

2 

1911 

7,207 

804 

673 

1,003 

199 

508 

1921 

8,788 

1,025 

638 

1,330 

305 

365 

1931 

10,377 

1,139 

492 

1,415 

276 

236 


Total “Ineffective” and 
“Effective” Migration, 1851- 

■1931 

1,563 

1,492 


Sources : Census of Canada, 1871, Vol. IV; 1921, Vols. I and II; Census Bulletin 
1931, No. XXVII; Annual Report, Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Ottawa, 1932. Statistics of immigration from the British Isles to Canada for the 
period 1851-81 are compiled by Carrothers, op. cit., ppi 305-06. They refer to 
total outward movement of passengers from the British Isles to British North Am¬ 
erica. For further details see Table I, footnote. 

a Computed by adding the British immigration of the past decade to the British 
population in Canada ten years earlier, less estimated deaths of British-born persons 
during the decade. (The annual death rate was estimated at 14 per thousand from 
1851 to 1881, at 12 per thousand from 1881 to 1901, at 10 per thousand from 
1901 to 1921, and at 8 per thousand from 1921 to 1931. These rates are approxi¬ 
mately three-quarters of the general mortality rates for the periods given above. The 
death rate of the immigrants arriving during a given decade was estimated to be 
one-half of that used for the British-born already in Canada ten years earlier). 

bRefers to British immigrants who did not remain in Canada; obtained by sub¬ 
tracting the actual British-born population from the potential British-born in Canada. 

e Obtained by subtracting “ineffective” immigration from “British immigration 
during past decade”, and adding the estimated deaths of British immigrants who 
arrived during the decade. 
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FIGURES IN BROCKETS REPRESENT TOM. COMMON POPULATION fa MUJJQNSj 
Fig. 1.—Contribution of British Immigration to the Canadian Population, 1851-1931. 



CHAPTER II 


British Immigration to Canada: Its Character 
and Causes 

The conquest of Canada in 1760 marked a major advance 
in the establishment of Britain’s colonial empire, and British 
immigration to Canada since that date must be viewed as a 
part of the larger process of colonization. In the years 
after the conquest Britain sent not merely men to Canada, 
but money and goods as well. This capital was until very 
recently devoted primarily to the production of raw ma¬ 
terials, most of which were exported to Britain; in return, 
the growing population of Canada provided a market for 
British manufactures. The intensification of British in¬ 
dustrial and commercial specialization, and the growth of 
Britain in population and prosperity, were only maintained 
by the constant export of men and money to the unpeopled 
regions of the Empire and the steady pushing outward of 
the frontier. This latter process has suffered certain inter¬ 
ruptions and there are indications that it is now nearing its 
end 1 ; it nevertheless provides the setting within which Brit¬ 
ish immigration to Canada must be studied. 

The Era of Group Colonization, 1760-1850 

Agricultural settlement proper proceeded slowly in the 
decades immediately following the conquest except in the 
Maritime Provinces. The most available portions of Lower 
Canada were already occupied by French-Canadian settlers, 
and Upper Canada was as yet largely inaccessible.* There 
was, however, a very considerable settlement of Scotch colon- 

1 See below, p. 61. 

2 It has been estimated, however, that between 1769 and 1774 an average of 
twenty thousand immigrants per year landed at the ports of Montreal and Quebec. 
Ireland alone contributed 43,720 persons. Culliton, J. Assisted Emigration and Land 
Settlement, (McGill University Economic Studies, No. 9, Montreal, 1928), p. 13. 
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ists in Nova Scotia and of Irish settlers in New Brunswick. 1 
Families usually migrated in groups, under the patronage of 
noblemen or other interested parties in Britain, and settled 
on large tracts of land granted to them by the provincial 
government. The process of colonization appears indeed to 
have paralleled very closely the settlement of European 
immigrant groups in Western Canada a century later.* 

Two other immigrant types were selected in considerable 
numbers to the new colony; the trader and the soldier. 
Scotch and English traders flocked to Quebec and Montreal 
to share in the profits of the fur trade, and became the 
founders of commercial families whose names are still by¬ 
words in those cities. Regiments of British regulars were 
brought to Canada for purposes of defence. In many cases, 
it is true, they were settled on farms with their families, but 
agriculture remained always subordinate to their military 
function. 

The entry of Britain into the Napoleonic Wars checked 
emigration to Canada. Men were needed for the army, and 
the artificial industrial prosperity which accompanied the war 
increased employment and raised wages in Great Britain. 
The coming of peace, however, produced a drastic economic 
reaction in the British Isles. The rapid industrial changes of 
the preceding fifty years had brought marked dislocation in 
the field of employment: the cotton-spinner, the hand-loom 
weaver, and many others found their tasks taken over by 
machinery and their old skills completely useless. When 
to this dislocation was added all the strains of post-war read¬ 
justment, the absorption of the returning soldiers into em¬ 
ployment, and the turning of industry into peace time chan¬ 
nels, the result was acute distress. Many thousands were 
unemployed and on relief, particularly in the industrial 
region about Manchester. In rural regions, particularly in 
Scotland, the enclosure movement was at this time dis- 

1 Sce Chapter III, p. 65. 

2 See Mackinnon, £. F., Settlement and Churches in Nova Scotia (Walker Press, 
Montreal: 1932). 
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placing many from the land. The failure of the kelp in¬ 
dustry and the herring fisheries caused marked distress in 
the Scottish Highlands and Islands. In Ireland, population 
was increasing rapidly and the peasant’s level of living 
tended constantly to sink. It is accordingly not surprising 
that, in spite of the long journey and the unhealthy passage 
conditions, the stream of emigrants swelled with but few 
breaks from 1815 to 1845. During this period almost one 
and a half million persons left Britain, of whom approxim¬ 
ately one-half gave British North America as their destin¬ 
ation. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine what proportion 
of this group later left Canada for the United States. The 
Durham Report estimates the number of those who re¬ 
emigrated to the United States shortly after their arrival 
in Canada at sixty per cent, of the total. 1 The large number 
of Irish labourers among the immigrants of this period, 
and the relatively small demand for casual labour in Canada 
as compared with the United States, would doubtless explain 
much of this drift. 

During this period the British government, fearing that 
state aid would hamper individual initiative, and not en¬ 
tirely convinced that emigration was a solution for unem¬ 
ployment, refrained from granting more than very moder¬ 
ate subsidies to the movement. The Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834 permitted parishes to mortgage their rates in 
order to assist those wishing to emigrate; less than ten 
thousand persons, however, received assistance under this 
Act. The largest subsidies to emigration came from private 
sources. Many Scotch and Irish landlords, seeing the dis¬ 
tress of their tenants, assisted groups of them to go to the 
new world. Group colonization continued to be the pre¬ 
dominant type of British immigrant settlement; the settle¬ 
ments established by Lord Selkirk, Colonel Talbot, and 

*Lord Durham’s Report , edited by C. P. Lucaj (Oxford, 1912), Vol. II, pp. 
217-218. 
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Peter Robinson were among the largest and best known of 
this period. 

The attitude in Canada toward British immigration seems 
to have been almost uniformly favourable. Canada was as 
yet in the colonial stage of political development; her gov¬ 
ernors were British, and such public opinion as existed was in 
large part a reflection of opinion in Britain. It was con¬ 
sidered necessary on strategic grounds to erect a barrier of 
loyal British subjects to the north of the rapidly expanding 
United States. Upper Canada was being rapidly opened 
up, and the need for settlers grew yearly. For reasons both 
of external policy and internal economic development, there¬ 
fore, British immigration was encouraged by generous land 
grants and other forms of assistance. 

The Drift to the United States, 1850-1900 

In the years immediately following the Irish potato 
famine of 1846, the emigrant stream from Britain more 
than doubled. As many of the stricken Irish as were able 
flocked to the ports and took ship for North America. 
Canada was at the outset favoured almost equally with the 
United States as a destination; 109,680 persons sailed for 
Canada in 1847, as compared with 142,154 destined to the 
United States. The results of that year’s experience, how¬ 
ever, caused the stream of Irish emigration to veer rapidly 
to the south. The terrible overcrowding on the ships bound 
for Canada caused over 16 per cent, of the emigrants to die 
en route' Nor was Canada, a small country of one and a 
half million people, in a position to absorb such large num¬ 
bers of immigrants. Only a small proportion could find 
work in the towns, and the poor transportation facilities 
hindered their dispersion throughout the country. British 
emigrants accordingly turned in increasing numbers to the 
United States; in 1848 only 31,065 sailed for Canada, as 

1 Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners (British Parliament¬ 
ary Papers), 1848. 
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compared with 188,233 for the American republic. During 
the remainder of the nineteenth century the United States 
was the true land of opportunity, particularly in the eyes of 
the town-loving Irish. Until 1902 the number of British 
emigrants destined to Canada remained below one-quarter, 
and was frequently as low as one-tenth, of the number 
bound for the United States. 

After the halcyon days of Irish emigration, the stream 
of British emigration to Canada slackened noticeably. Dur¬ 
ing the twenty-five year period 1855 to 1879, Canada re¬ 
ceived only a few more British immigrants than during the 
ten-year period 1845 to 1854 (480,000 as compared with 
444,000). 1 The period of rapid displacement of labour by 
machinery had ended and Britain, securely established as 
the industrial and commercial centre of the world, enjoyed 
almost unbroken prosperity. Agriculture revived along with 
industry; and even Ireland, the pressure of her surplus 
population relieved by the heavy emigration of the previous 
few years, was in a relatively flourishing condition. 

If conditions in Britain were not such as to stimulate 
people to emigrate, conditions in Canada were equally im¬ 
potent to attract them. Eastern Canada had passed through 
the period of most active development; it was now merely 
a question of filling in the gaps between existing settlements, 
a gradual and prosaic process. The West was as yet almost 
unexplored and could not be opened to settlement until ade¬ 
quate transportation facilities had been provided. As a re¬ 
sult of this complexity of factors, British immigration to 
Canada between 1855 and 1879 was markedly less than in 
the immediately preceding and succeeding periods, less even 
than the immigration during the period of 1815 to 1845. 

With the depression which began in Britain during 1875 
and which gradually spread over the country during the suc¬ 
ceeding years, the tide of emigration once more began 
slowly to swell towards a flood. More significant than the 

1 Table I. 
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depression itself was the fact that Britain no longer stood 
unrivalled in the industrial world. German and American 
products were beginning to come into competition with Brit¬ 
ish goods both at home and abroad. British agriculture, too, 
was suffering from competition with the cheap products of 
the newer countries. British agricultural labourers tended 
constantly to be displaced from the country to the towns, 
and with many the move became merely a prelude to the 
longer journey to North America. With the exception of 
two years, British immigration continued at a level of some 
forty thousand per year from 1879 to 1894. 

There is good evidence, however, that this increase in the 
figures of British immigration did not represent a real in¬ 
crease in British settlement in Canada. In spite of an im¬ 
migration of 673,000 Britishers between 1871 and 1901, the 
British-born population of Canada actually declined by 
91,000 during this period. 1 The data indicate that the great 
majority of British immigrants of these decades either re¬ 
turned to Britain or re-emigrated to the United States. 
Canada was expanding at a moderate pace; but the American 
frontier was being extended westward with tremendous 
strides and American industry was expanding prodigiously. 
It was to be expected that residents of Canada, whether im¬ 
migrant or native born, would be attracted in large numbers 
by the promise of steady employment and high wages in the 
United States. 

The immigration movement of this period received little 
direct assistance from either the British or Canadian govern¬ 
ments. Canadian public opinion on the matter had barely 
begun to take form, with French Canada and organized 
labour the nuclei of the anti-immigrationists, and the manu¬ 
facturing group tending to support immigration. The policy 

1 Table II, p. 27. This table attempts to estimate the number of British immi¬ 
grants to Canada who remained in this country (“effective” immigration), as com¬ 
pared with the number who re-emigrated to the United States or returned to Britain 
(“ineffective” immigration): it will be observed that during the eighty years 1851- 
1931, ineffective immigration totalled 1,563,000, and exceeded effective immigration 
by about 71,000. (The number of British immigrants during 1901-1911 —also 
673,000—is a chance coincidence). 
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of the government was that of laisser faire, with limited 
supervision. The British government considered that emi¬ 
gration was already receiving adequate assistance from 
private sources, and hesitated to intervene. The period was 
indeed highly prolific of privately-organized emigration 
societies in the British Isles; Carrothers lists over fifty such 
societies. 1 Many charitable societies provided monetary 
assistance to families for the ocean passage. Some con¬ 
centrated on the assisted emigration of young men, women, 
or children. A number of societies of a mutual or self-help 
character were formed. Still other societies, and a number 
of individuals, endeavoured to found settlements of the 
“colony” type in Western Canada. Scottish emigration 
schemes, in particular, tended to follow the colonization 
pattern. 

None of these colonization schemes were entirely suc¬ 
cessful. The reasons for their failure, summarized by Car¬ 
rothers, are pertinent not only to this period but also to 
later periods of Canadian development: “The most fruitful 
was the unsuitability of many of the colonists for pioneer 
life. . . The modern organization of industry does not tend 
to produce pioneers, and when the town- and factory-bred 
individual ... is thrown into pioneer conditions the results 
are sometimes pathetic. . . Any colonization scheme which 
has for its object the removal of a town-bred population to 
virgin soil on the outskirts of civilization must begin with 
a thorough training of the colonists in pioneering methods.” 2 
It might well be added that this training can only be ob¬ 
tained on the frontier itself. Even when the most careful 
preparations have been made, the attempt to transplant town 
dwellers to rural regions is bound to involve psychological 
maladjustment and economic failure in many instances. 

^Carrotheri, W. A., Emigration from the British Isles, (London, 1929), pp. 319- 
320. 

a Carrothera, op . cit., p. 229. 
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Unassisted Mass Migration, 1900-14. 

Canadians welcomed the year 1900 with the confident 
assurance, “This is Canada’s century”. The facts seemed to 
warrant this optimism. Western Canada, whose agricultural 
potentialities had scarcely been tapped, was being rapidly 
opened up. Railway construction afforded abundant em¬ 
ployment to the labourer, while high grain prices and excel¬ 
lent crops were a lure to the agricultural settler. The great 
new market created by the settlement of the West stimulated 
a rapid development of manufacturing in Eastern Canada. 
During the entire period there was a distinct shortage of 
labour, and wages were correspondingly high. There was 
an especial demand for the higher grades of mechanical 
skill, the “trades” so well known to the craftsmen of the 
Old World, but not as yet acquired by large numbers of 
Canadians. 

In both East and West, there was work in plenty during 
these years, work not only for the native-born but for all 
who cared to come in search of it. Labourer, mechanic, 
farmer, clerk—all could be fitted into the expanding Can¬ 
adian economy. High wages, continuous employment, and 
free land for all who wished it—these were the things which 
sent the figures of immigration to Canada bounding up¬ 
wards. This point is emphasized by Carrothers: “The 
motive of emigration was now changing. Before 1900 the 
greater proportion of the emigrants were fleeing from dis¬ 
tress, or were urged on by the fear of distress. While there 
were still many who emigrated for the same reason, the 
prevailing motive was now hope of advancement. In the 
Dominions there were greater opportunities, promotion 
was more rapid.. . Emigration was no longer the last resort 
of the hopeless, but became the means of achievement to the 
hopeful.” 1 

Canadian manufacturers were particularly active in 
fostering immigration during this period. They stood in 

1 Carrotheri l op. tit., p. 247. \ » 
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need of skilled labour, which was most easily procurable in 
the British Isles; it was not uncommon for Canadian com¬ 
panies to engage men in Britain, in some cases even paying 
their passage to Canada. This procedure, at first resorted to 
only in cases of acute labour shortage or as a technique for 
quelling strikes, led in time to the establishment of a 
permanent immigration office in Great Britain by the Can¬ 
adian Manufacturers’ Association. The story of this 
evolution, and echoes of the struggle with organized labour 
over this and related matters, can be gleaned from the 
pages of the Association’s journal Industrial Canada. The 
following is an extract from a 1903 issue: 

“These facts (that 11,000 additional employees were needed in 
Canadian factories) were quickly placed before the government and 
through our Association were published in the British press, a step which 
led to the establishment of supply organizations in Great Britain. The 
addresses of reliable sources of supply were then furnished to the mem¬ 
bers of the Association, and as a result hundreds of competent workmen 
have been sent out to supply the demands of Canadian industries. These 
efforts on our part to supply the absolute needs of the country met with 
the most unbecoming and unpatriotic opposition on the part of organized 
labour, which did everything in its power to discredit Canada and Cana¬ 
dian manufacturers.” 1 

In 1905, when a strike of printers in Winnipeg was called 
by the International Typographical Union, Charles Brunning 
was sent to England by the employers to recruit printers to 
break the strike. He advertised, and secured 51 skilled 
men; the party left Liverpool on October 26, 1905. Short¬ 
ly after, Brunning wrote: “The failure of the International 
Union to win the Winnipeg stronghold proves conclusively 
that wherever unreasonable demands of labour are met with 
strong and decisive action, the strikers must lose. . . The 
alien labour laws effectively prevent the importation of men 
into Canada from the United States. No such law applies 
to Great Britain. I would suggest that a bureau be estab¬ 
lished in England to deal with the requirements of labour on 

industrial Canada, October, 1903, p. 129. 
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behalf of Canadian manufacturers”. 1 A later issue (October 
1906) contained the decision that an office was to be estab¬ 
lished in Great Britain to represent the C.M.A. 2 One of its 
purposes was to be to secure for the members of the Associ¬ 
ation such labour as they required and could not obtain in 
Canada. 

The Canadian government also took steps to increase the 
number of immigrants. A vigorous propaganda was insti¬ 
tuted in Great Britain, the United States, and selected 
European countries; immigration branch offices were opened, 
every possible means of advertisement was used, and a bonus 
was offered to agents for each immigrant secured. During 
the decade 1898-1908 some seven million dollars were ex¬ 
pended by the Immigration Branch of the Department of 
the Interior; of this total, approximately one-quarter was 
expended in Great Britain, another quarter in the United 
States, and most of the remainder in Canada. 8 At the same 
time, the increasing sensitivity of public opinion to the pos¬ 
sible abuses of unregulated immigration led to the passing 
of a comprehensive Immigration Act in 1910, protecting the 
immigrant from exploitation and at the same time protect¬ 
ing the Canadian community from the entry of the 
physically or mentally defective, and of those persons obvi¬ 
ously liable to become public charges. 

In discussing the characteristics of the immigration of 
this period, British immigration must be considered in rela¬ 
tion to immigration from European countries and from the 
United States. The fact that immigrants from these two 
latter sources were also drawn into the Canadian labour 
vacuum had a distinct influence upon the number and types 
of immigrants selected to Canada from Great Britain. While 
this influence would have stood out more clearly had the 
European and American sources of supply been completely 

1 Industrial Canada, November, 190-5, p. 280. 

8 Canadian Manufacturer!* Association. 

a Smith, W. G., A Study in Canadian Immigration, (Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1920), 
pp. 58-59. 
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cut off for a time, it can be surmised with approximate ac¬ 
curacy from the data available. It will also appear as the 
discussion proceeds that the three major streams of im¬ 
migration to Canada have tended to supplement each other, 
so that together they produced a well-balanced addition to 
the Canadian labour supply. A number of the tables used 
herein have been constructed so as to facilitate comparative 
study of immigration to Canada from these main sources. 
It should perhaps be pointed out in passing, that data con¬ 
cerning “intended occupation” and “intended destination” 
represent merely the statement made by the immigrant at 
the time of his entry into Canada. They do not necessarily 
coincide with his eventual occupation or place of residence 
in Canada ; l he is quite at liberty to change his mind, and may 
even be compelled to do so by the circumstances which he 
encounters here. “Intended occupation” would in most cases 
mean the usual occupation of the immigrant in his home 
land; he may, however, turn to work of a quite different 
sort in Canada. The Eastern European peasant, for ex¬ 
ample, might well put himself down as an agricultural 
worker, but this will not prevent him from becoming in 
most cases a general labourer here. “Intended destination”, 
too, usually means merely the point to which a ticket has 
been purchased—in most cases one of the larger Canadian 
cities. Most of the immigrants going from Europe to 
Western Canada, for example, would be entered as “dest¬ 
ined” to Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

With these explanations in mind some of the available 
statistical data for the boom period of Canadian immigration 
may be examined.* During the period 1904-14 almost 
two and a half million immigrants entered Canada, an 
unprecedented figure: of this total, two-fifths or about one 
million came from Great Britain, about one-third from the 

x See Chapter III, p. 74 footnote. 

^Tables 1-8, 14-15, Appendix A (p. 293). The tables on which the diagrams in 
this chapter are based are the following: Fig. 2, Table 4; Fig. 3., Table 6; Fig. 4, 
Table 14. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN SOURCES 
OF CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


(1904*14 AND 1919*29) 

TOTAL IMMIGRANTS 



1904-14 1919-29 


ADULT IMMIGRANTS 



1904-14 1919-29 


F 10 . 2.—Main Sources of Canadian Immigration, 1404-1914 and 1919-1929. 
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United States, and the remaining one-quarter largely from 
the continent of Europe. 

The flow of immigration from the United States dur¬ 
ing this period was primarily a movement of agriculturalists 
into Western Canada. Three-quarters of the immigrants 1 
from the United States were farmers or general labourers, 
and more than half gave the Prairie Provinces as their 
destination. The frontier had come to an end in the Ameri¬ 
can West, and those who wished for free land must trek 
northward to Canada. Young men leaving their homes 
in Minnesota or the Dakotas to seek their fortunes, came 
northward to work in the railway construction camps and 
perhaps in time to establish themselves as farmers. There 
was in addition a considerable flow of immigration up the 
west coast into British Columbia, which accounted for over 
one-fifth of the total American immigration. 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia made the largest 
contributions to the total of European immigrants, and it 
would accordingly appear that most of these immigrants 
had the rural background of the agricultural village. Despite 
this fact, only one-quarter announced their intention of 
entering agricultural work in Canada, while over one-half 
gave general labour as their intended occupation; this choice 
is reflected in the fact that barely one-third gave the prairies 
as their destination, while slightly over half intended to re¬ 
main in Ontario and Quebec. The prairies were far distant 
from the ports of entry and considerable capital was neces¬ 
sary even to reach them; the cities of the east were close at 
hand, offering an abundance of labouring work at what must 
have seemed to the unsophisticated peasant very high wages. 
A certain number, it is true, particularly among the immi¬ 
grants from the Scandinavian and northern European 
countries, penetrated as far as the prairies and laid the 
foundations of those ethnic settlements which today checker 
the Canadian West. The great majority, however, re¬ 
mained in the large manufacturing cities of the east, working 

^his refers only to adult worker*. 
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Fig. 3.—Destination of British Immigrants to Canada, 1904-1929. 
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as stevedores, construction labourers, factory hands, and in 
other unskilled occupations. 

Emigration from Britain increased rapidly after the 
turn of the century, the total rising from 1,173,000 in the 
period of 1894-99 to 1,891,000 between 1899 and 1904, 
and 2,513,000 between 1904 and 1909. The period from 
1900 to 1914 was, it is true, a period of prosperity, except 
for the sharp recession of 1907 and 1908. British industry, 
however, was declining relative to the industrial growth of 
such countries as Germany and the United States. Britain’s 
predominance in world markets, which had begun to de¬ 
cline during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, con¬ 
tinued to shrink steadily. British industry was no longer 
able to promise the worker either security of employment or 
a steadily rising standard of life. The rigidity of the Brit¬ 
ish occupational structure, the difficulty of climbing from 
the occupational level of one’s father to a higher level, also 
caused discontent and led the more venturesome spirits to 
seek advancement elsewhere. 

Emigration from Britain not only increased greatly 
during this period, but showed in addition a greater tendency 
to be directed toward the Dominions, and particularly toward 
Canada. “In the decade 1891-1900 only 28 per cent, of 
the emigrants from the British Isles went to places within 
the Empire, but from 1901 to 1912 the number remaining 
within the Empire increased to 63 per cent of the total, 
and in 1913 it was 78 per cent”. 1 

As part of this increased intra-Empire migration, Can¬ 
ada received during 1901-11 more than half a million 
British immigrants. 2 That the British immigration of this 
period was largely immigration to the city is evidenced bv 
the fact that less than 30 per cent, of the British gave the 
Prairie Provinces as their destination, while almost 60 per 
cent, intended to remain in Ontario and Quebec (Fig. 3). 

, 1 Carrothers: op. citp. 242. 

3 About three-quarters of this total appear to have remained in Canada. (Table II). 
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OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION OF 
ADULT IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA 
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Fig. 4.—Occupational Description of Adult Immigrants to Canada, 1904-1914 
and 1919-1929. 
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Less than one-third recorded agricultural work as their 
objective. If the British immigration differed from the 
American immigration in the low proportion of agri¬ 
cultural workers which it contained, it differed even more 
from the European immigration in its low percentage of 
general labourers (only 15.6 as compared with 51.5). 
Just under one-half of the British were mechanics, 
clerical workers, or domestic servants. 

The salient features of British immigration during this 
period—the excess of city-dwellers over country-dwellers, 
and the excess of skilled workers over labourers—can only 
be explained by taking into consideration the immigrants 
entering Canada from other sources, as well as the British 
and Canadian employment situations. 

The relatively small number of agricultural immigrants 
from Britain might be partially attributed to the fact that 
Irish immigration was at a very low ebb during this period. 
Ireland had been drained by the tremendous emigration of 
the previous half-century; there was in addition a growing 
national feeling of opposition to emigration, particularly in 
the Sinn Fein party and the Roman Catholic Church. Dur¬ 
ing the period under consideration Ireland contributed only 
some 6 per cent, to the total of British immigration to Can¬ 
ada, as compared with 20 per cent, for Scotland and 74 per 
cent, for England and Wales. Recruitment of agricultural 
immigrants from the highly industrialized populations of 
these latter countries would of necessity be very difficult. 

Equally important, however, was the fact that im¬ 
mediately to the south of Canada was a land-hungry farming 
population, experienced in the agricultural methods of the 
New World and in the technique of pioneer settlement. 
Agricultural immigrants from the United States poured so 
rapidly into Canada that almost before the British farmer 
had awakened to the Canadian opportunities the latter had 
begun to disappear. Had the American source of supply 
been absent, it is likely that British agriculturalists would 
have entered Canada in considerably greater numbers. 
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Considerations of the same sort arise if the attempt is 
made to explain the preponderance of skilled over unskilled 
workers in the British immigrant flow. General labourers 
were to be found in plenty in the British Isles. Why did 
they not flood into Canada as did the Eastern European 
peasants? The answer given here will seem to many highly 
debateable; nevertheless extensive evidence in corroboration 
of it will be adduced at a later point in the study. 1 There 
is good reason to believe that the British labourer, ac¬ 
customed in many cases to indoor factory work, finds it dif¬ 
ficult to compete with the European or French-Canadian 
labourer in rough outdoor work of the pick-and-shovel type. 
At least equally important is the fact that the Britisher 
usually does not desire to compete in this field, because to 
do so would involve the acceptance of unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of labour, a low wage, and a consequent reduction in 
his standard of life. British labourers accordingly either 
did not come to Canada or, if they did come, endeavoured 
to rise as rapidly as possible into those higher skill-grades 
in which competition would be less severe. Only if the 
supply of European labourers had been largely cut off 
would there have been any large movement of labourers 
into Canada from Great Britain. 

In the field of skilled labour, the situation was quite 
different. Only in Britain could there be found large num¬ 
bers of seasoned craftsmen, trained by means of a rigorous 
apprenticeship in all the branches of their trade. In Ger¬ 
many, the United States, and the younger industrial coun¬ 
tries, such men were fewer in number and could find ready 
employment at home. Under these conditions it was natural 
that Canada should draw the bulk of her skilled workmen 
from Britain. 

A further difference between British and European im¬ 
migration of this period was that the family character of 
the former was much more marked. The figures for the 

l See p. 180. ^ 
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years 1909-14 indicate that for every 100 British male 
adults entering Canada during this time there were 67 
females, 1 while for the European immigrant the correspond¬ 
ing figure was 22. It seems clear that single male immi¬ 
grants are much rarer among the British than among the 
Europeans. This fact is, of course, connected in some meas¬ 
ure with the high proportion of labourers among the 
European immigrants; the immigration of labourers is very 
largely a movement of single men. Mechanics, who form 
a considerable percentage of the British total, enjoy a more 
secure economic position and are much more likely to migrate 
with their families. The prevalence of British family 
migration is further indicated by the large proportion of 
children under 10 years, 15.3 per cent, as compared with 
9.7 per cent, for European immigrants. These data suggest 
that the economic status of the British immigrant group as 
a whole during this period was higher than that of the 
European group: even among the British labourers there 
were 44 women to 100 men, as compared with 8 women to 
100 men among labourers from Europe. 

The British government refrained from granting any 
considerable subsidies to emigration during this period, since 
the natural flow seemed quite adequate to the needs both 
of Britain and the Dominions. The Unemployed Work¬ 
men Act of 1905 provided for a limited assistance to unem¬ 
ployed men who desired to emigrate, and some 21,000 men, 
largely from London, were assisted under this Act between 
1905 and 1912; they formed, however, an insignificant pro¬ 
portion of the total emigration from Britain. The most 
important subsidies to emigration came from those voluntary 
and charitable organizations mentioned in the previous sec¬ 
tion, which continued their operations during this period. 
These associations assisted between ten and fifteen thousand 

^able 11, Appendix. If domestic servants were excluded the excess of males 
would of course be greater. To this extent the above figures are subject to qualifica¬ 
tion as an index of the amount of family migration. 
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emigrants annually, the Salvation Army alone handling 
over half of this total. 

In summary, it might be said that during this period im¬ 
migration was for the most part left to find its own level, 
with only a moderate amount of stimulation by govern¬ 
mental and other agencies. Canada seemed to be in need of 
workers of every category—agriculturalists, labourers, 
craftsmen, clerks, domestics. There was a general tendency 
for each occupational group to be drawn from the source in 
which it was most plentiful and most easily obtained. Ex¬ 
perienced farmers were most plentiful in the United States 
and flowed across the border with little artificial stimulation; 
it was natural, then, that the largest additions to Canada’s 
farm population should have come from this source. Me¬ 
chanics and domestics were available in greatest numbers in 
Britain, and were more willing to emigrate than members of 
these same groups in the United States: Britain accordingly 
became the major source of Canada’s craftsmen and domestic 
servants. Labourers were to be found in plenty in Eastern 
Europe, willing to emigrate and to work under conditions 
which the Britisher’s mode of living made impossible for 
him: Canada accordingly drew her labourers from Europe. 
Streams of immigrants converging on Canada from these 
three sources combined to provide her with a large and 
well-balanced addition to her working population, highly 
productive (and desirable) at the time, but storing up 
problems of redundant labour for later years. 

Individual State-Aided Migration Since the War 

The coming of the Great War brought immigration from 
Britain and Europe to an almost complete stop. When im¬ 
migration was at length resumed at the end of the War, new 
trends had begun to appear in Canada’s economic develop¬ 
ment. The most significant trend of the post-war period 
has been a slackening of the rate of agricultural expansion. 
The tendency toward a decline of the price of agricultural 
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products, noticeable even before the cataclysmic fall of 
1930, 1 has not been an inducement to would-be settlers. 
The supply of homestead land has steadily shrunk; at the 
present time in the Prairie Provinces free land can only be 
obtained along the northern fringe of settlement. At the 
same time, increasing mechanization of agriculture has de¬ 
creased the demand for farm labour and has accelerated the 
drift from country to city. 

World economic trends have accentuated the difficulties 
of Canadian agriculture. The trend in almost every country 
has been toward a closed national economy, abandonment 
of specialization in favour of balanced industrial and agri¬ 
cultural development, and a consequent reduction of inter¬ 
national trade. Canada, which before the War was a country 
highly specialized in agricultural and other primary pro¬ 
ducts, has chosen or been compelled to follow the trend 
towards self-sufficiency. This has involved a relative de¬ 
cline of Canadian agriculture, whose export market has 
greatly diminished, as compared with manufacturing, which, 
catering to the home market behind a steadily mounting 
tariff wall, enjoyed until 1929 a steady expansion. In 1926, 
for the first time in Canadian history, the net value of manu¬ 
factured products exceeded the net value of agricultural 
products, and the disparity has steadily increased since that 
year; in 1929, for the first time, the net value of all second¬ 
ary products exceeded that of all primary products.* 

As a result of these trends, the inducements to the agri¬ 
cultural immigrant are not nearly so great as they were in 
pre-war years. He can obtain free land only by settling 
on the extreme northern frontier. If he wishes to obtain 
land in one of the older communities he must pay well foi 
it, and must in addition equip himself with more expensive 
farm machinery than the farmer of earlier days. In return 

^he Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of wholesale prices of farm products, 
which stood at 164 (1913 = 100) in 1921, had fallen to 161 by 1929, and in Septem¬ 
ber 1932, stood at 75. 

2 Cf., e.g., Canada Year Book, 1932, p. 167. 
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for his efforts he can expect only a moderate price for his 
produce during prosperous years, and very low prices indeed 
during years of depression. 1 

Nor has the demand for industrial workers been so brisk 
in the post-war period. Canada suffered a severe depression 
in 1921 and a mild recession in 1924; only from 1926 to 
1929 was there anything like the booms of pre-war days 
which brought boatload after boatload of immigrants to 
Canada. The return of hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
flooded the employment market in the years immediately 
following the War. The demand for additional supplies 
of labour which developed in the later twenties was met in 
part within Canada itself through the drift of young persons 
from rural regions to the city. In the Province of Quebec, 
for example, there has been a great migration of young 
French-Canadians from rural areas into the unskilled labour 
market in Montreal. 2 In addition, the shortage of skilled 
mechanics has not been nearly so acute since the War. The 
British immigrants of the pre-war period have taught Can¬ 
adians much of their skill. Apprenticeship systems have 
been introduced in certain of the larger shops. The pro¬ 
duction of native-trained mechanics has thus steadily in¬ 
creased, and the necessity of importing craftsmen from 
abroad has correspondingly diminished. 

The Canadian government could scarcely be said to have 
followed a high-immigration policy during this period. The 
solicitation of immigrants through publicity, and arrange¬ 
ments for their selection and protection, have been con¬ 
tinued at a total annual cost to the Dominion of approxim¬ 
ately half a million dollars during the past decade. 8 But 
the policy of the government has been rather one of selec- 

lr The average price received by the Canadian farmer for a bushel of wheat, for 
example, was $1.62 in 1920-21, $1.00 in 1927-28, and 39 cents in 1931-32. (J. F. 
Booth: Comparative Prices of Farm Products in Canada and the United States . 
Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XV., No. 3, July, 1933). 

s This migration has been one of the major contributants to the increase in the 
Montreal population in the post-war period (See Fig. 10). 

8 Sessional Papers, 1922-32. 
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tion than of wholesale stimulation. Two major principles 
have been followed. A preference has been accorded, in 
the first place, to farmers, farm labourers, and domestic 
servants. 1 The second principle followed has been that of 
a preference to immigrants from the British Isles. The 
nature and effects of the Empire Settlement Act and the co¬ 
operation of the Canadian government in its operation will 
be discussed later. 

Since the economic slump of 1929, Orders-in-Council 
restricting immigration have been passed and immigrants 
from all sources have been carefully scrutinized. During 
the past five years, immigration has diminished from a 
stream to a mere trickle. 

Post-war immigration, therefore, has been concentrated 
almost entirely within the decade between 1919 and 1929; 
the figures for this period are only half as large as those 
for the decade preceding the War. The relative importance 
of the three sources of supply has also altered: Europe now 
stands first with 42 per cent., Britain second with 39, and the 
United States third with 19; the corresponding figures for 
the pre-war period were 32, 38, and 30. 2 

The great decline in immigration from the United States 
represents primarily a decline in the number of agricultural 
workers and general labourers entering Western Canada 
from the south. The diminished rate of railway-building 
and the filling up of farm lands in the Western Provinces 
have greatly reduced the opportunities for immigrants ot 
these classes. The number of American immigrants going 
to Ontario and Quebec now exceeds the number going to the 
Prairie Provinces. This situation may probably be traced in 
part to the widespread establishment of branch factories of 
American companies in Canada during recent years, neces- 

x As part of this policy an agreement was concluded with the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way and the Canadian National Railway in September, 1925. The agreement pro¬ 
vides that the two companies shall use their best efforts to procure in certain coun¬ 
tries in Europe immigrants who intend to become agriculturalists, agricultural workers, 
or domestic servants, and to settle them in Canada. 

2 Adult immigrants. (See Table A, p. 299.)' 
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sitating the importation of part of the skilled personnel from 
the United States. Even in the mechanical and clerical 
groups, however, the immigration of the past decade was 
only half that of the pre-war years, the great American 
“boom” of the twenties apparently proving more attractive 
to American workers than the occupational opportunities in 
Canada. Moreover, the reduction of European immigration 
to the United States by the post-war quota restrictions, and 
the consequent increase of occupational opportunities for 
native-born workers, undoubtedly had a decided influence in 
keeping American workers at home. 


Table III. COMPARISON OF INTENDED DESTINATIONS 
AND OCCUPATIONS OF PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA. 


Origin 

British 

Isles 

Continental 

Europe 

United 

States 




1904-14 

1919-29 

1904-14 

1919-29 

Destinations: 

Maritime Provinces.... 

3.8 

BHi 

6.6 

3.1 

3.7 

3 5 

Quebec. 

14.6 

12.3 

26.3 

12.4 

9 8 


Ontario. 

43.3 

47.5 

25.3 

23.9 

12.4 

29.9 

Manitoba. 

14.9 

12.1 

17.5 

33.4 

7.2 

6.9 

Saskatchewan. 

6.9 

7.2 

7.0 

13.2 

21.9 

14.7 

Alberta. 

7.1 

8.2 

5.7 

8.2 

26.8 

21.8 

British Columbia and 
Yukon. 

9.4 

llllB 

11.6 

5.8 

18.2 

9.2 

Occupations: 


mi 



46.7 

45.7 

Farmers. 

31.0 


25.4 

69.9 

Labourers. 

15.6 

■Mil 

51.5 

7.4 

27.8 

12.8 

Miners. 

2.5 

2.8 

1.7 

0.5 

2.6 

1.4 

Mechanics. 

23.6 

15.6 

7.8 

4.2 

13.1 

17.4 

Clerks. 

7.1 

5.3 

6.0 

2.2 

3.9 

7.5 

Domestic servants. 

15.3 

23.2 

5.5 

13.1 

2.3 

4.3 

Others. 

4.9 

5.3 

2.1 

2.7 

3.6 

10.9 

Totals. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

m 


(For sources and notes, see Tables 5, 14, Apprendix). 


Immigration from Europe, while it has declined in 
absolute terms, has increased greatly in relative importance 
during the post-war period. The dislocations of the War, 
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the ensuing economic distress, and the continuous political 
uncertainty and conflict in most European countries tore 
many people loose from their old moorings and made them 
willing to venture abroad. The industrialization of certain 
European countries, notably Italy and Russia, by providing 
industrial employment at home for the uprooted peasants 
who formerly had come to America, worked in the opposite 
direction. On the whole, however, conditions favoured 
large-scale migration. The shutting of the gates into the 
United States by the quota restrictions forced large numbers 
of European emigrants to choose other destinations, and 
many selected Canada as the alternative. Had the situation 
in Canada been more propitious it is certain that much 
larger numbers of Europeans would have entered this 
country. 

The proportion of skilled and clerical workers among the 
European group has been even smaller since the War than 
before it; farmers and labourers continue to form the 
largest proportion, namely more than three-quarters of the 
total. The fact that 70 per cent, gave farm work as their 
intended occupation (Table III) may mean in part that the 
immigrants, or those bringing them to Canada, knew that 
agricultural workers were looked on with favour by the 
governmental authorities; it does not necessarily mean that 
fewer of the post-war European immigrants have actually 
become general labourers. It is significant, however, that 
55 per cent, of this group gave the prairies as their destin¬ 
ation, as compared with 30 per cent, before the War, in¬ 
dicating a certain amount of genuine interest in agricultural 
settlement. Many thousands of Mennonites, to cite only 
one example, came to Canada from Russia after the Revol¬ 
ution and settled almost without exception in rural areas. 

It seems at first glance surprising that British immi¬ 
gration to Canada should have fallen in the post-war period 
to about one-half its pre-war level. The Great War ap¬ 
peared to have greatly increased the number of potential 
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immigrants. It threw many people out of their usual oc¬ 
cupational routines. Young men serving their apprenticeship 
dropped their tools and joined the army. When they re¬ 
turned after the War they found themselves too old to 
begin again as apprentices and were obliged to turn to some 
new occupation. Many looked to emigration as a convenient 
solution of their problem. Millions of workingmen were 
withdrawn from normal occupational life for several years, 
and rubbed shoulders in the trenches with men from other 
parts of the world; they acquired habits of physical and 
mental mobility, and learned to regard travel with com¬ 
placency or even with anticipation. Those who remained at 
home were directed in large numbers into the “war in¬ 
dustries”—munitions, shipbuilding, coal mining, etc. After 
the War these industries declined or disappeared, leaving 
large numbers of people occupationally stranded. 

The trend toward national economic self-sufficiency, 
accelerated if not initiated by the War, had particularly 
disastrous effects upon British industry. Britain had been 
the most highly specialized of industrial nations, and more 
dependent than any other upon external markets; but in 
1919 she had to face the fact that many of her former 
markets had permanently vanished. The post-war boom 
concealed this fact for a short time: when the boom collapsed 
late in 1920, however, the real gravity of her situation be¬ 
came apparent. The depression lifted somewhat in 1923, 
but did not disappear; the industrial history of Britain since 
the War, indeed, has been a story of continuous depression. 
Coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, textiles—all the staple 
products of British export trade have been severely affected. 
Labour disputes and strikes have been frequent; unemploy¬ 
ment has never fallen below a million and in recent years 
it has been near the three million mark. 

Here, then, were literally millions of potential immi¬ 
grants. How is it that British immigration to Canada 
averaged little more than fifty thousand per year between 
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1919 and 1929? The explanation is supplied in large meas¬ 
ure by the Canadian employment situation during this 
period. The demand for labourers and mechanics, ex¬ 
cept in one or two “boom” years, has not been intense. 
Canada has encouraged the immigration of agricultural 
workers and domestic servants, but very few of the British 
unemployed fitted into either of these categories. Certain 
countervailing influences appear also to have been operative 
within Great Britain itself. The extension of unemployment 
insurance and social insurance of other sorts has enabled 
working-class families to live with some measure of security 
and self-respect when the head of the family is unemployed, 
and has doubtless deterred many from emigrating to 
countries where social insurance exists only in a very rudi¬ 
mentary form. It should be remembered, too, that many 
of those willing to emigrate may not have been able to ac¬ 
cumulate even the small amount of money necessary for an 
ocean passage. 

The British government for some time refused to adopt 
the policy of assisted emigration. A free passage scheme 
for ex-service men was indeed inaugurated and some 39,419 
persons were assisted under it between 1919 and 1922, of 
whom 26,650 came to Canada. This aid, however, was given 
to a special class and was looked on as being of a special 
character. Only in the depths of the post-war slump did the 
government realize that Britain was faced with a surplus of 
workers who might never be reabsorbed into the industrial 
life of the country. Thought turned to assisted emigration 
as a solution to this problem or, as an Imperial Conference 
of this period somewhat euphemistically stated it, a means 
of “redistributing the white population of the Empire.” 
After the matter had been discussed at a conference of 
Empire Prime Ministers, the Empire Settlement Act was 
passed in 1922, empowering the British government to spend 
up to £1,500,000 annually for fifteen years in assisting 
suitable persons to settle in the Dominions. The British 
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government did not, of course, intend to bear the full 
financial burden of such emigration, and co-operative agree¬ 
ments were soon negotiated with the separate Dominions 
whereby these latter undertook part of the cost and re¬ 
sponsibility for the movement. The British government in 
most cases advanced money to selected immigrants for pas¬ 
sage expenses, the Dominions on their part making pro¬ 
vision for after-care and in some cases advancing initial farm 
capital. 

The full potentialities of the Act have never been ex¬ 
ploited, probably because of a reluctance on the part of the 
Dominions to accept town-bred and only partially-trained 
settlers in large numbers. The British government has in 
no one year spent the full sum permitted by the Act. Be¬ 
tween 1922 and 1931, some 345,460 persons were assisted 
to emigrate, of whom 127,654 came to Canada under agree¬ 
ments with the Dominion and provincial governments. 1 
This, however, is only two-fifths as large as the number of 
unassisted British immigrants entering Canada during the 
same period. 2 When it is considered that assisted British 
immigration to Canada since the War has amounted to only 
some 10 per cent, of the total immigration during this period, 
it appears that this redistribution movement has been given 
more publicity than its real importance warrants. 

Two types of British immigrant were assisted by the 
Canadian government: intended agriculturalists and domestic 
servants. Between one-fifth and one-quarter of post-war 
British immigrants (Table III) belonged to this latter 
class. The demand in Canada for domestics was brisk and 
qualified girls could invariably secure employment. The 
results of the assisted agricultural settlement of this period 
are much more dubious. A considerable proportion of fail¬ 
ures might be expected among this group, and for a variety 

1 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCVI, Part II, (London, 1933); 
p. 193. 

2 The total number of British-born immigrants to Canada during 1922-31 was 
448,837: presumably, therefore, the number “unassisted” was 321,183. 
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of reasons. Many of the immigrants were town-bred factory 
workers, with no agricultural experience or with only a 
brief period on a government training farm. They arrived 
in Canada at a period of high land values and declining 
agricultural prices. Before they had time to establish them¬ 
selves securely, the depression with its catastrophic fall in 
the prices of farm produce was upon them. 

Little direct information is available as to the number 
of assisted British immigrants who have abandoned agri¬ 
culture since arrival. 1 Indirect light is shed on this problem, 
however, by the fact that, while over 146,000 Britishers 
gave the agricultural West as their intended destination 
during the decade 1919-29, 2 the actual British-born popul¬ 
ation of the Prairie Provinces increased in the same period 
by only 3,000. 3 It would appear that most of those who 
intended to become agricultural settlers in Western Canada 
have either drifted back to Eastern Canada or the United 
States, or have returned to Britain. 4 Young agricultural 
labourers are particularly liable to be drawn into the drift 
toward the city; at a later stage in this volume it is noted that 
considerable numbers of them did in fact reach the city 
shelters for the unemployed. 8 

It would perhaps be fair to conclude that the great de¬ 
crease in immigration since the War has been due primarily 
to the slower rate and changed direction of Canadian 
economic development. Immigration from the United 
States has declined most, due to the filling up of the Can¬ 
adian West and the numerous opportunities in American 

*A pre-depression report of the success of the “Three Thousand Families Scheme”, 
most ambitious of the Dominion-assisted projects, states that only 15 per cent of the 
families had abandoned their farms; a survey taken at the present time, when the 
uprooting effects of depression have been felt, would probably reveal a considerably 
higher percentage of those who have left the land. 

2 Table 5, Appendix. 

8 Table 3 a, Appendix. 

4 Of the 8,449 Britishers who came to Canada as harvesters in August, 1928, about 
6,400 had returned to Britain by the end of January, 1929. (Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Vol. XCVI, Part II, p. 194). 

®See Chapter XII, pp. 269-272. 
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industry during the post-war decade. Immigration from 
Britain has been almost exactly cut in half; the influx of 
British labourers and mechanics has fallen to one-third its 
pre-war level. Agriculturalists now number about two- 
thirds of the pre-war flow, but this relatively high level may 
be entirely attributed to the various Empire Settlement 
schemes. 

The problem which has been here discussed, viewed in 
the most general terms, is that of the balance of population 
between the intensively developed region and the frontier 
region, between the centre of dominance and the pioneer 
fringe. At each stage of its development, the centre of 
dominance both adds new population to itself and throws 
population out toward the periphery of its sphere of in¬ 
fluence through emigration. It can continue to grow in size 
and specialization only so long as it is the centre of an 
expanding pattern of settlement. When the frontier comes 
to an end, it too loses its momentum. 

The movement of population from Britain to Canada, 
has been complicated by the fact that the Canadian frontier 
is in effect an extension of the frontier of the United States. 
The size and characteristics of the British immigrant stream 
at any one time can only be explained by studying the inter¬ 
action of three separate employment situations—the British, 
the Canadian, and the American. During those periods in 
which American economic expansion has been more rapid 
than Canadian economic expansion, the tendency has been 
for British immigrants to be diverted from Canada to the 
United States, and even for those immigrants who have 
settled in Canada to re-emigrate across the boundary. 

Four main periods in British immigration to Canada may 
be summarized, (a) Privately sponsored group colonization 
took place on a relatively small scale, from the Conquest 
until about 1850. (b) Individual migration, largely unas¬ 
sisted, but on a slightly larger scale, was characteristic dur- 
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ing the latter half of last century. Most of these immi¬ 
grants, however, as has been pointed out, were drained away 
from Canada to the United States by the rapid expansion 
of the latter country, (c) Unassisted migration occurred on 
a very large scale from 1900 to 1914, coinciding with the 
most rapid economic development in Canada’s history; three- 
quarters of the immigrants of this period remained in Can¬ 
ada. (d) Finally, emigration from the end of the War 
until 1930 has been a matter of individual and state-aided 
settlement. Rather less than half of the immigrants of this 
period have stayed in Canada. 

Immigration from all sources has now practically ceased 
and there is time to survey the future with some detach¬ 
ment. It seems likely that the cycle of development which 
began with the spilling-over of British population into the 
empty reaches of Canada after 1763 has very nearly run 
its course. The frontier has been pushed back farther and 
farther by the immigrant tide, in a period of great growth of 
population and intensive individual specialization in Britain. 
But the end of the frontier is in sight, while at the same 
time the trends of British industry have greatly changed. 
From now on, in a world which is a closed, and indeed a 
shrinking circle, the indications are that Britain will move 
toward a more self-contained economic equilibrium. Popul¬ 
ation increase will probably be very slight, and British in¬ 
dustry, at present being more or less consciously re-orientated 
toward the home market, may yet be able to absorb most of 
the available labour supply. 

In Canada, by all the evidence, changes in markets, 
in production, in the mechanization of agriculture, have re¬ 
moved the necessity of large additions to the existing farm¬ 
ing population. Canadian industry will continue to expand 
at a moderate pace, but natural population increase may well 
provide such labour as is needed for this expansion. With 
both Canada and Britain experiencing such changed con¬ 
ditions, it seems unlikely that the predictable future will 
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witness anything approaching the migration of the pre-war 
years. Canadian public opinion is becoming increasingly 
critical of immigration, and governmental policy in the 
future will probably tend more toward selection and re¬ 
striction than toward stimulation or assistance. 



CHAPTER III 


The Role of the British Immigrant in Canadian 
Settlement 

The preceding chapter described the flow of Britishers to 
Canada at successive periods and endeavoured to discover 
reasons for fluctuations in the immigrant stream. The pur¬ 
pose of the present chapter is to indicate the areas of Canada 
to which British immigrants of different periods were at¬ 
tracted, and the role which they played in the larger process 
of Canadian settlement. 

The settlement of Canada can only be understood in 
relation to the physiographic characteristics of the country. 1 
Geography has not blessed Canada with physical unity, but 
has rather contrived to divide her: four main regions can be 
distinguished, separated from each other by important 
natural barriers to transportation and communication. The 
settlement of Canada has accordingly not been a gradual and 
continuous process, like the spreading of a pool of water on 
a smooth surface, but rather a discrete and jerky process. 
Population has not been 1 able to flow gradually from one 
region into another, but has been compelled to leap great dis¬ 
tances across natural barriers and often to wait dammed-up 
for considerable periods of time before the development of 
transportation facilities permitted this move to be made. At 
the same time, the fact that each region of Canada is part of 
a larger region stretching southward into the United States 
has made for a free interplay of the populations of the two 
countries. 

The Maritime region, comprising the three easternmost 
provinces of Canada, projects a considerable distance into the 
Atlantic. Large areas of it are nearly or entirely separated 

Reference to the frontispiece map may be useful in connection with the material 
in this chapter. 
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by water from the mainland, and the region as a whole is 
isolated from the remainder of Canada by the northward 
thrust of the Appalachian mountains. It has been from the 
beginning of Canadian development a strategic outpost and 
an economic and social fringe. The economic life of the 
region is based on its stretches of fertile agricultural land, 
confined largely to the river valleys, and its natural resources 
of coal, iron, lumber, and fish. 

The “central” region extends from the barrier of the 
Appalachians on the east to Georgian Bay on the west, 
bounded on the south by the Great Lakes system and on the 
north by the infertile portions of the Laurentian Shield; 
it includes the arable portions of the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. The division between these two provinces, 
which might perhaps lead some to classify them as separate 
regions, is primarily a cultural and ethnic division based on 
the predominance of French-Canadian settlement in Quebec. 
It is accentuated, however, by the break in water trans¬ 
portation at Montreal, which makes this city the head of 
ocean navigation, and by the projection of the Laurentian 
Shield southward across the St. Lawrence at Kingston. The 
arable parts of the central region are sufficiently far south to 
permit the growth of a wide range of fruits, though grain 
and dairy farming predominate. Timber and power re¬ 
sources are extensive, and mineral deposits include nickel, 
asbestos, gold, silver, iron, and other metals. 

A thousand miles to the north-west of the central area 
lies the prairie region, a continuation of the great plains 
region of the United States; it is bounded on the east and 
north by the rocky expanse of the Laurentian plateau, and 
on the west by the impressive barrier of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains. It comprises a belt of agricultural land increasing in 
width from 150 miles at Winnipeg to 500 miles at Edmon¬ 
ton, near the western edge of the area. The western part 
of the region contains important deposits of coal and 
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petroleum, while the Laurentian shield to the north is known 
to contain extensive mineral deposits. 

Westward across the cordillera of the Rockies lies the 
fourth main region of Canada, the Pacific coast area. The 
river valleys of the mountainous interior contain large tracts 
of fertile agricultural land suitable for fruit-growing. The 
most significant economic advantages of the region, however, 
consist in its resources of minerals, lumber, and fish, and in 
its favourable commercial location. 

The Settlement of the Maritimes 

The projection of the Maritime region into the Atlantic, 
and its consequent exposure to British naval attacks, was 
largely responsible for the fact that this was the first portion 
of Canada to fall into British hands. Acadia, as it was then 
called, was ceded to Britain by France in 1713. British 
colonization followed close on the heels of British political 
supremacy. French settlers in Acadia had never occupied 
more than a small fraction of the available land. When, in 
1755, most of the Acadians were removed for political 
reasons to the colonies farther south, almost all of the agri¬ 
cultural land in the region became available for British 
colonization. British settlement in Acadia was accordingly 
fostered, with the result that by 1765 the British-born 
population almost equalled that of the remaining' French 
settlers. 

Even after the conquest of the remainder of Canada in 
1760, the Maritime region remained the most fruitful field 
for British settlement. It was estimated in 1783 that less 
than one-third of the arable land had been granted, and 
settlers continued to flow in to take advantage of the un¬ 
settled territory. Between 1762 and 1817 the population 
of Acadia, now renamed Nova Scotia, increased tenfold, 
from eight thousand to eighty thousand. The new province 
of New Brunswick, separated from Nova Scotia in 1784, had 
in 1824 a population of almost seventy-five thousand. 1 A 

1 Bcrry, J. B.: The Peopling of Canada, (Unpublished thesis, McGill University, 

1933); p. 84. 
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certain amount of this increase must, it is true, be attributed 
to the immigration of Loyalists to the number of about 
30,000 after the American Revolutionary War. The major 
part of the population growth, however, was due directly to 
British settlement in the Maritime Provinces. Scotch settle¬ 
ments in particular multiplied in Nova Scotia, whose name 
itself is indicative of the predominant population element. 
The Irish tended rather to concentrate along the St. John 
River valley in the province of New Brunswick. Many of 
these settlements still retain the memory and traditions of 
their founders. 


The Settlement of Ontario 

The cession of the central portion of Canada to Great 
Britain in 1763 opened up a second region to British pene¬ 
tration. In the eastern half of this region, however, British 
settlement was and has since been very slight. The most 
desirable land in Lower Canada, that lying along the St. 
Lawrence River between Quebec City and Montreal, was 
already occupied by the French-Canadians, who numbered 
some 70,000 l at this time. In order to settle in Lower Can¬ 
ada, the British agriculturalist had to take up marginal land 
and to tolerate neighbours differing from himself in 
language, religion, and culture. British settlement in Lower 
Canada accordingly assumed that urban character which it 
has since retained. While French-Canadians have migrated 
to towns and cities in large numbers, the rural population, 
except in a few districts, has remained solidly French. 

In the cities, however, and especially in Montreal, the 
departure of the French nobility and commercial leaders 
after the British Conquest left ample scope for the British 
trader. English and Scotch merchants, supported by British 
capital, began to acquire that control of Canadian commerce 
which their descendants have extended and consolidated. 
The only British agricultural settlements in Lower Canada 

Canada Year Book, 1930, p. 94. 
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were governmentally subsidized and established for pur¬ 
poses of defence; disbanded British regulars were settled in 
the area between Montreal and the United States border and 
laid the base for the present English-speaking population of 
the Eastern Townships. 

Upper Canada, or Ontario, was for many years very dif¬ 
ficult of access. Canoes and flat-bottomed boats formed the 
main means of conveyance, and the life of the pioneer settler 
was isolated and arduous. Population increased slowly, 
amounting in 1791 to only 15,000.* Such growth of popul¬ 
ation as there was may be attributed chiefly to the influx of 
Loyalists into Canada after the American Revolutionary 
War, rather than to direct immigration from Britain; it has 
been estimated that 10,000 settlers entered this area from 
the south in the years immediately following the war. 

With the end of the War of 1812 Upper Canada came 
into its own. The most available portions of the Maritime 
region had been occupied by this time, and settlement began 
that trek westward which was to characterize Canadian ex¬ 
pansion for a century. The War of 1812 meant the build¬ 
ing of roads for military purposes through hitherto inaces- 
sible districts; the soldiers who marched back and forth 
across the Niagara Peninsula spread the story of its fertility, 
and after the cessation of hostilities many returned to make 
it their home. During the fifty years which followed, 
Upper Canada passed through the regular cycle of pioneer 
development. Heavy immigration set in from Britain, the 
United States, and other parts of Canada. Trunk roads were 
built in all directions. The frontier, beginning along the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, was pushed 
steadily northward into the Laurentians and west to 
Georgian Bay. In the older settlements a constellation of 
towns grew up, centering about the rapidly growing young 
city of Toronto. Population increased from 150,069 in 

^Canada Year jfook, 1930, p. 94. (Estimate). 
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1824 to 1,396,091 in 1861; as early as 1851 the population 
of Upper Canada exceeded that of Lower Canada. 1 

The predominant part which British immigration played 
in this expansion of population is not open to question. In 
1842, persons born in the British Isles formed over 
forty per cent, of the total population of Upper Canada; 
British immigrants and their children together probably 
formed two-thirds of the total. The number of persons born 
in the United States was less than one-fifth as great as the 
number of Britishers, and the number of Europeans was 
almost negligible. 2 The pattern of agricultural colonization, 
followed so successfully in the Maritime region during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, was in the first half of 
the nineteenth adapted to the needs of Upper Canada. The 
Irish were the largest colonist group at this time, outnumber¬ 
ing the English and Scotch combined in 1851. 8 

Population growth in Lower Canada and the Maritimes 
continued at a moderate pace. The population of Lower 
Canada increased from 427,465 in 1822 to 1,110,664 in 
1861, the proportion of non French-Canadians remaining 
almost constant at about one-quarter. 4 The population of 
the Maritimes increased from 180,000 to over 400,000 in 
the same period. 5 These increases, making due allowance 
for emigration to the United States and Upper Canada, can 
be explained largely by natural increase and imply only a 
very moderate amount of British settlement in these areas. 
This decline of British migration to the more densely popul¬ 
ated parts of Canada reflected in part the lessened oppor¬ 
tunities there, in part the new and abundant opportunities 
on the Upper Canadian frontier. The lure of new and 
cheap land diverted the stream of immigrant settlers west- 

1 Bcrry: op, cit. p. 103. 

*Berry: op, cit, p. 105. 

*Census of the Canadas, 1851. 

4 Berry: op, cit., p. 94. 

8 Canada Year Book, 1930, p. 95. 
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ward, and indeed drew many native Canadians in the same 
direction. 


Stagnation in Settlement, 1860-1885 

Between 1861 and 1881 the population of Canada in r 
creased by only slightly more than a million, or about one- 
third of the 1861 total. 1 In spite of an immigration of 
nearly 450,000 from Britain, the growth of population was 
little more than might have been expected from natural in¬ 
crease alone. Two conclusions seem clear: firstly, it appears 
that the natural increase of the Canadian population was 
largely counterbalanced by extensive emigration of Canadian- 
born to the United States; secondly, it seems that the bulk 
of the immigrants to Canada during this period did not 
remain in this country but re-emigrated to the United 
States. 2 

The reasons for this situation are apparent from a survey 
of the Canadian-American scene at the time. Only two 
regions of Canada had as yet been made available for settle¬ 
ment, and the best agricultural land in these regions was 
already occupied. The development of industry on a scale 
which would have made possible a larger urban population 
was prevented by the limitations of the domestic market and 
the domination of Canadian economic life by Great Britain. 
The Canadian population at this time may be compared 
to water in a reservoir. Natural increase and immigration 
tended constantly to raise the water-level. To the north and 
west the Laurentian hills constituted an effective dam; the 
Canadian prairies could be reached only by a long and 
circuitous journey through American territory. Only on the 
south were the walls of the reservoir weak. The first rail¬ 
ways which pushed out into the American middle-west in 
the ’fifties were followed by a steady stream of settlers; thfe 
frontier moved steadily westward, meeting no barriers such 

I Table II, p. 27. 

*See Chapter II, p. 34. 
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as that which separated central Canada from the Canadian 
prairies. The natural tendency was for Canadian population, 
both immigrant and native-born, to flow over the southern 
wall of the reservoir and mingle with the westward stream 
of American settlers. There was in addition a heavy emi¬ 
gration of French-Canadians to the New England States to 
participate in the growing textile and other industries. 

This trend continued, and indeed was accentuated, dur¬ 
ing the next twenty years. The population of Central and 
Maritime Canada increased by only 13.7 per cent, between 
1881 and 1901. 1 British immigration during this period 
was only about 23 per cent, “effective”, and although 
439,000 British immigrants gave Canada as their destination, 
the British-born population of Canada on balance actually 
decreased by 65,000. 2 Again the reasons are not difficult 
to discover. Canadians, particularly from Ontario, were 
still being attracted in large numbers to the vacant lands 
of the American West. Still more important during this 
period was the industrial development in the eastern United 
States which this western expansion made possible. There 
was great demand south of the border both for general 
labourers and for skilled mechanics. Most of the British 
immigrants belonged to one of these two classes and when 
they found work in their usual occupations rare in agri¬ 
cultural Canada it was natural that they should move on to 
the United States. 

The Settlement of the West 

While this drift of population to the United States was 
at its height, another trend in Canadian development was 
initiated which after the turn of the century was to assume 
primary importance. The completion of the first Canadian 
transcontinental railway opened the remaining pioneer 
regions of Canada—the prairies and the Pacific coast—to 

l Table 3 a, Appendix A. 

*See Table II. 
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settlement by mass immigration. The fears and jealousies of 
the other provinces, the barrier of the fur trade that had 
resisted the spread of settlement, and political dissension 
and intrigue, all combined to delay the construction of an all- 
Canadian rail route to the West. The building of such a 
railway, however, was promised to British Columbia at the 
time of her entry into the Dominion in 1871, and the Can¬ 
adian Pacific Railway was eventually pushed to completion 
in 1885. 

Settlement in Western Canada had preceded the rail¬ 
way by some years. Settlers had come up the Red River 
in Manitoba and up the Pacific Coast to British Columbia. 
In 1881 the prairie region already had a population of about 
118,700 and British Columbia one of 49,500. By 1901 the 
population of each of these regions had increased three and 
one-half times. The settlement of British immigrants in 
these regions contributed materially to the growth of popul¬ 
ation; in 1901 approximately one-eighth of the population 
of Western Canada was British-born. 1 The greatest single 
addition to the population, however, came from the United 
States, followed in order by immigration from Eastern 
Canada and from Europe. 

During the first fourteen years of the present century 
the settlement of the west went ahead even more rapidly. 
Two new transcontinental railway lines were pushed west¬ 
ward across the prairies, and an intricate network of branch 
lines soon filled the remaining gaps. The employment af¬ 
forded by these construction projects caused a large influx 
of labourers into the West; at the same time, the pushing 
of the railway into ever new reserves of land continually 
opened up fresh regions to the agricultural settler. Settle¬ 
ment either followed the railway or was based on the ex¬ 
pectation of railway construction through a given district in 
the near future. It became a common practice for the in¬ 
tending settler to work for some time as a railway construe- 

1 Cf. Table 3b, Appendix A. 
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tion labourer in order to acquire the initial capital for his 
farm, or perhaps to combine work on the railway during part 
cf the year with the carrying out of homesteading require¬ 
ments during the remaining months. 

The rapidity with which settlement proceeded is demon¬ 
strated by the figures of homestead entries during these 
years. High grain prices from 1900 to 1910, and excellent 
crops in all except four years, stimulated the stream of agri¬ 
cultural settlers to rise to a level which has not been attained 
in Canada before or since. In September, 1905, two new 
provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, were carved from the 
“North West Territories”; between 1900 and 1916 the 
population of these provinces increased by 305 per cent. 1 
In British Columbia, transportation facilities penetrated the 
valleys of the interior, tapping rich agricultural and timber 
resources. Farming and lumbering were thus added to 
fishing and mining as means of livelihood. 


Tabic IV. HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN WESTERN CANADA, 

1901-1914 -* 


1901 _ 8,167 

1902 _14,673 

1903 _31,383 

1904 _ 26,073 

1905 _ 30,819 

1906 _ 42,012 

1907 _ 29,217 


1908 _ 38,119 

1909 _ 36,787 

1910 _ 48,023 

1911 _ 38,585 

1912 _ 35,226 

1913 _ 29,634 

1914 _ 24,726 


Between 1901 and 1921 the population of British 
Columbia trebled and that of the prairie regions increased 
fivefold.® Since the initial population in both regions was 
small and characterized by a preponderance of males, making 
for a low rate of natural increase, the greater part of this 
growth may be safely ascribed to migration. Many of the 
settlers came from Eastern Canada; as early as 1911 half of 

1 Cullfton, Assisted Emigration and Land Settlement (McGill University Economic 
Studies No. 9), Montreal) 1928: p. 27. 

•Culliton, op. cit; pp. 25-27. Years ended June 30th) 1901-1904: calendar years 
(hereafter. 

•Table 3 a, Appendix A* 
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the population of the four Western Provinces was Canadian- 
born. Of the newcomers from outside Canada, the United 
States contributed the largest share, followed in order by 
Britain and Europe. No longer was Britain the predominant 
source of settlers as she had been during the periods of 
Maritime and Upper Canadian settlement. The return 
tide had set in from the United States, and for a time it 
threatened to flood the Canadian West. In spite of this 
severe competition, however, the absolute number of British- 
born persons in the West increased fivefold between 1901 
and 1921; in this latter year they formed 15.8 per cent, of 
the prairie population and 29.3 per cent, of the population 
of British Columbia. The relatively larger number of 
Britishers settling in British Columbia is explained by the 
nature of the regional economy. Mining, fishing, shipping, 
dock-work, trading—all these were ooccupations with which 
the British, accustomed to a maritime and an urban environ¬ 
ment, were familiar and to which they were accordingly 
selected in large numbers. 

The expansion of settlement in the western regions pro¬ 
vided a large new market for manufactured products. 
Eastern Canadian manufacturers, with an eye on this new 
field, clamoured for protective tariffs and enlarged their 
factories. The years between 1900 and 1914 accordingly 
witnessed a great expansion of industry in the central region. 
The organization of new companies and the building of new 
plants was the order of the day, and one construction boom 
succeeded another. The collapse of land speculation in 
1907, together with a sharp break in the advance of manu¬ 
facturing, brought the prosperity procession to a temporary 
halt; a pronounced revival occurred in 1909, however, and 
continued until 1914. This expansion of industry made pos¬ 
sible an addition of some forty per cent, to the population 
of Central Canada. 

The maritime region, with more limited resources of raw 
materials and farther both from the market and from the 
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major centres of transportation, was not able to seize its 
proportionate share of the new industrial prizes. Its popul¬ 
ation remained stationary, as indeed it had since 1881, and 
from 1901 to 1931 it increased only 13 per cent. 

It is significant that the British-born population of Ont¬ 
ario and Quebec increased almost as much as the British- 
born population of the Prairie Provinces during the period 
1901-21. 1 To the town-bred Briton, the expansion of 
secondary production in the central area and the consequent 
opportunities for factory and machine-shop employment ap¬ 
parently proved as attractive as the possibilities of agri¬ 
cultural settlement. The movement of British settlers into 
the “last West” has been spectacular and has received much 
publicity; the movement of Britishers into the cities of the 
east has gone on almost unnoticed, but has been at least equal 
in size and in importance. 2 

The growth of Canadian population since the close of 
the Great War has been more moderate in pace. Between 
1921 and 1931 the populations of the central region and of 
the prairie region each increased by about twenty per cent. 
In the prairies there has been a small amount of fresh settle- 

1 Table 3 a, Appendix. 

2 The reader might perhaps be confused by discrepancies between the data con¬ 
cerning the intended destinations of British immigrants (Appendix, Table 6) and 
those concerning the actual increase in the British-born residents of the different 
regions of Canada during inter-censal periods (Appendix, Table 3a). During the 
period 1904-14, for example, the number of British immigrants “destined” to 
Ontario and Quebec was twice as great as the number destined to the Prairie 
Provinces; the actual increase in the British-born residents of the former provinces, 
however, was no greater than that of the latter. Similarly, during the decade 
1919-29, the number of Britishers giving the prairies as their destination was less 
than half as great as the number destined to Ontario and Quebec; the British- 
born population of the prairies increased by only 3,000 during 1921-31 however, 
while that of the central region was increasing by 83,000. 

Where discrepancies of this sort occur, the census figures should always be used 
rather than the figures of intended destination; the actuality, in other words, should 
be given preference over the intention. The divergence of the intended destination 
data from the census figures is an indication of the relative unreliability of the former. 
This unreliability springs from the fact that the immigrant, even if he at first settles 
in the region which he gives as his destination, is under no obligation to stay there. 
He may subsequently drift to some other region of Canada, or may return to Britain, 
or may re-emigrate to the United States. There is unfortunately no way of calculating 
this sort of drifting except as it may be inferred from the census figures: compared 
with the immigration statistics, however, they reveal the residuum of British settlers 
gained through immigration. 
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ment, while the development of manufacturing and mining 
in Manitoba and Alberta have assisted the growth of urban 
population. In the central region, manufacturing has ex¬ 
panded gradually with the growth of the domestic market, 
providing employment for a larger working force. The 
maritime region has continued to stagnate, has received very 
little immigration, and has scarcely increased in population 
since 1921. Only in British Columbia, where population 
increased approximately one-third during the last census 
period, has there been any marked expansion. The growth 
of British Columbia has been in large measure the growth 
of Vancouver which, with the increase of Canada’s Pacific 
trade, has assumed increasing importance as a commercial 
metropolis. 

British immigrants of the post-war period have not, for 
the most part, gone to the fringe of settlement. In spite of 
projects for the assisted immigration of British as agri¬ 
culturalists, the agricultural prairie region has received only 
about one-quarter of post-war British immigration, and the 
number of Britishers resident in the Prairie Provinces has 
increased little. Prairie settlement, indeed, has been in¬ 
creasingly undertaken by European immigrants. Fifty-two 
per cent, of all immigrants from Europe during the period 
1919-29 were bound for the prairies; they outnumbered 
British immigrants destined to this same region by more than 
two to one. 1 

The net effects which these movements have had in the 
course of the last half-century on the regional distribution of 
British immigrants in Canada are summarized in Fig. 7, 
which shows the British-born population as a percentage of 
the total population in each region as it was revealed at 
successive census dates. It serves to indicate in comparative 
fashion the main changes which have preceded the con¬ 
temporary picture, shown in the frontispiece chart. 

l Table 5, Appendix, and Table III (p. 53). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH-BORN POPULATION 
IN CANADA 1871-1931 
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Fio. 7.—Proportionate Distribution of British-born Population in Canada, 1871*1931. 
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Regional and Occupational Distribution op British-Born 
Residents of Canada 

As a result of British settlement in Canada in past de¬ 
cades, there are at present well over a million British immi¬ 
grants resident in this country. The regions of Canada and 
the occupations in which they are to be found in greatest 
numbers might to some extent be inferred from the ma¬ 
terial already presented; it will be well, however, to sum¬ 
marize the contemporary distribution of Britishers in ex¬ 
plicit terms. 

Their regional distribution is diagrammatically presented 
in the frontispiece chart. The numerical importance of the 
central region here stands out very markedly. This region, 
which has profited both by the heavy industrial immigration 
of the past few decades and the flow of drifters from the 
prairies, contained in 1931 some 54 per cent, of the 
British-born population of Canada. But this total is very 
unevenly divided between the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. The latter contains, in fact, five times as many 
British immigrants as the former: and, in the explanation 
of this, the important fact must be remembered that the 
Quebec total is composed very largely of industrial workers 
resident in Montreal. 1 The prairie region contained 27 per 
cent, of the British immigrant population in 1931, and the 
Pacific coast region, although its population is less than one- 
third that of the prairies, contained 16 per cent, of the 
British-born. The'divergence from the distribution of the 
total population of the Dominion which these figures repre¬ 
sent is clearly shown by the bar diagrams to the right of the 
frontispiece map. The bulk of the immigrant population is 
to be found in the West, in Ontario, and in Montreal. 

The distribution of the British immigrant group by 
rural and urban residence (Fig. 8) reveals certain differences 
between this group and the general Canadian population. 

^he British immigrant population of Quebec in 1921 was 91.3 per cent, 
urban. (Table 7). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH- BORN 
POPULATION BY RURAL f URBAN RESIDENCE 
(as at 1921 ) 
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Fig. 8 . —Distribution of British-born Population by Rural and Urban Residence. 

(As at 1921). 
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The British show a decidedly higher preference for city 
life, almost two-thirds of them living in urban areas, as 
compared with one-half for the total population. The con¬ 
centration of the British-born in industry and their avoid¬ 
ance of agriculture, discussed below, will assist in the ex¬ 
planation of this residential distribution. The main features 
of the industrial distribution of British-born workers in 
Montreal are shown in Fig. 9 as it was in 1921, i.e., at the 
beginning of what is usually regarded as the post-war period; 
while the contemporary picture is discussed in detail in the 
next chapter. At this point it will be helpful to indicate 
only the more outstanding characteristics of the occupational 
role of the British-born worker in Canada. 

The most striking conclusion which follows from an ex¬ 
amination of the available data is that a relatively small pro¬ 
portion of the British-born group have entered agricultural 
work in recent decades: in 1921 only 24 per cent, of the 
British group were engaged in agriculture, as compared with 
41 per cent, of the non-British-born. 1 The explanation of 
such a distribution has already been partially indicated. The 
background of the British immigrants of the last half- 
gentury has been primarily non-agricultural. They were 
accustomed to labouring, clerical, or skilled mechanical em¬ 
ployment. As increasing employment of this sort has be¬ 
come available in Canadian industry, they have naturally 
been attracted into it rather than into agriculture, which 
requires not only previous agricultural experience but also an 
increasing amount of initial capital. 

The greatest concentration of British workers occurs in 
the iron and steel industry, the construction industry, and the 
various service industries. In the iron and steel industry, 
over thirty per cent, of all employees are of British birth; 
here one finds the machinist, the boilermaker, the die-setter, 
and members of other skilled trades which have been de¬ 
veloped in Britain to a high degree of perfection. One 

I Cf. Tables 16 and 17a, Appendix. 
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quarter 1 of all construction workers are of British birth; the 
British carpenter, painter, bricklayer, and mason have found 
ready employment in Canadian construction work. In the 
service field, British immigrants tend to find employment as 
servants, waiters, janitors, watchmen, elevator operators, 
and in other light, relatively unskilled, service occupations. 
Apart from these three fields of employment, the dis¬ 
tribution of British-born workers conforms very closely to 
that of Canadian-born workers. 

The industrial distribution of British women workers 
(who constitute about one-sixth of all female employees) is 
also worthy of attention. 2 The most conspicuous concen¬ 
tration of British women—about forty per cent, of the total 
in 1921 but somewhat less today—is in domestic service. 
Canadian-born girls have tended to avoid work of this type, 
while British girls who have entered the field have proved 
themselves well suited to it by background and experience. 
The two industrial groups next in importance in numbers are 
the professions (especially teaching) and trade; though in 
terms of the proportion which British-born form of all 
the workers in an industrial group, some fields stand out 
more markedly than these. The occupational figures show 
a large group of female clerical workers, who are dis¬ 
tributed over various industrial fields—trade, finance, com¬ 
munication, manufacture, etc. In a number of groups there 
are special reasons for the presence of old-country workers, 
as for example in textile products; many women immigrants 
have worked in the cotton mills of Lancashire and have been 
skilled operatives before coming to Canada. In general, 
however, apart from the main employments mentioned, the 
number of women engaged in each field is too small to serve 
as an index of special influences at work. 

As an indication of inter-occupational drifting of immi¬ 
grants after arrival in Canada, discrepancies between the 
data concerning intended occupations, obtainable from the 

] Len than thia in 1931. Cf. Table 17a (p 308) and pp. 24S-6. 

*See Tables 16 and 17a. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH-BORN 
AND OTHER WORKERS IN CANADA 

(GAINFULLY EMPLOYED-' AS AT I92l) 
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Fig. 9.—Industrial Distribution of British born and Other Workers in Canada, 1921. 
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annual immigration returns, and the census data showing the 
actual occupations of immigrants in the census year, are 
significant. Intended occupations as stated by British immi¬ 
grants during the period 1904-32 are shown in Table 15 
(Appendix), and comparison of these figures with such 
census material as is available suggests several tentative 
conclusions: 

(a) It will be observed that while one-fourth to one- 
third of the immigrants gave agricultural work as their in¬ 
tended occupation, only one-quarter of the group were 
actually engaged in agriculture in 1921. 1 This links up 
with the regional material, which indicated a pronounced 
drift of British immigrants from the prairies. It seems 
conclusively demonstrated that a large proportion of those 
who give agriculture as their intended occupation later 
abandon the farm for some urban employment. 2 

(b) The fact that twenty per cent, of the British-born 
were engaged in clerical employments in 1921, while only 
seven per cent, of the British immigrants gave this as their 
intended occupation, indicates a very great movement of 
Britishers into this field. There is no evidence, however, 
that large numbers of adult manual workers manage to lift 
themselves to the clerical level after arrival in Canada. The 
figures are indicative rather of a widespread attempt on the 
part of British manual workers to direct their children (who, 
even if they came to Canada at a very early age, are 
classified in the census as British-born) into clerical employ¬ 
ments.* 

(c) The data concerning mechanics indicate that most, 
but by no means all, of those who intended to follow skilled 
occupations in Canada have actually done so. A certain 
number of mechanics have doubtless risen to “higher” oc¬ 
cupational classes, while others have been obliged for one 

1 Table 16, Appendix. 

2 See p. 75, and p. 269 et seq. 

8 Cf. Chapter IV, p. 99. 
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reason or another to accept unskilled work in Canada and 
have been permanently precipitated into the labouring group. 

(d) The labouring group has been enlarged by the 
inter-occupational drift in two distinct ways: the dislodged 
craftsmen have slipped downward into it, and at the same 
time the drift of agricultural labourers from the farm to the 
city has swelled the ranks of the unskilled. Many of the 
unskilled, of course, have risen to skilled or semi-skilled 
positions. That the balance of the flow, however, has been 
in favour of the unskilled group is clearly indicated by the 
data. 


Summary 

The development of Canada under British rule has 
witnessed three major cycles of pioneer settlement—the 
colonization of the Maritimes, the settlement of Ontario, 
and the peopling of the West. In each case, development 
waited upon the provision of adequate transportation facil¬ 
ities and the availability of large numbers of colonists. The 
construction of roads or railways was in each case followed 
by extensive immigration, the rapid taking up of free land 
grants, and the development of a constellation of towns and 
cities. Each new extension of the Canadian frontier, more¬ 
over, permitted the intensification of industrial and com¬ 
mercial specialization in Central Canada, and a consequent 
growth of the population of this region. The role of 
British immigration has varied considerably, particularly 
between the first two of these cycles of development and the 
third. In the peopling of the Maritimes during the last 
half of the eighteenth century, British colonization played a 
major part, with the influx of Loyalists from the United 
States as an important contributing factor. In the opening 
up of Ontario during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the settlement of agricultural colonists from the 
British Isles was again easily the most important factor, 
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though supplemented considerably by immigration from the 
United States and the maritime region. 

The third cycle, featured by the settlement of the 
prairie and Pacific coast regions, was initiated by the con¬ 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the early 
eighties and lasted until the outbreak of the Great War. 
Here for the first time British agriculturalists failed to take 
the lead in the settlement and exploitation of the new region. 
It was left, first to immigrants from the United States, and 
later to immigrants from Europe, to bear the major part of 
the pioneering burden. Two reasons may be advanced for 
this situation. In the first place, the supply of potential agri¬ 
cultural immigrants from the British Isles was undoubtedly 
less than in the previous periods of Canadian development, 
due to the increased industrialization of Britain. In the sec¬ 
ond place, opportunities for non-agricultural employment 
were offered to the British immigrant during this period as 
they had not been offered to him at any previous time. The 
agricultural expansion in the West brought as its corollary 
the expansion of secondary production in the central region; 
it was in this supplementary expansion that the Britisher was 
by training best fitted to participate, and it was here that he 
played his real role—a role as essential, if not as obvious 
and spectacular, as that of the agricultural pioneer. 

The data concerning the present-day distribution of 
British immigrants in Canada reveal the Britisher as essent¬ 
ially a town-dweller and a non-agriculturalist. He is to be 
found in greatest numbers in the cities of Eastern Canada, 
and appears to gravitate toward industries in the iron and 
steel, construction, and service fields. The Britisher has 
been more successful than the European immigrant in enter¬ 
ing and remaining in skilled and clerical employments in 
Canada. 

This relatively favourable adjustment may be ascribed 
to his knowledge of the English language, his industrial 
and urban background, and his more extensive contacts 
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through relatives and friends who have preceded him to 
Canada. The reduction of British mechanics to the rank of 
unskilled labourers in Canada, however, is by no means rare . 1 
The drift of would-be agriculturalists to the cities and into 
labouring work constitutes a further problem, whose roots 
lie in the non-agricultural background of the immigrant, the 
financial difficulty of establishing a farm business since the 
end of the free land era, and the lack of adequate pre¬ 
paration and supervision of assisted agricultural immigrants. 

*See Chapter VII, p. 175. 




PART II 

Occupational and Residential Segregation of British 
Immigration Groups in Montreal 




CHAPTER IV 


The Successive Occupational Roles of the British 

Immigrant 

The present and the two following chapters attempt to 
apply the point of view developed in Part I to the growth of 
British settlement in Montreal. The confining of detailed 
investigation to Montreal has the obvious disadvantage of 
largely overlooking the adjustment problems of the agri¬ 
cultural immigrant. The British immigrant in Canada, how¬ 
ever, as was pointed out above, is essentially a city-dweller 
and a non-agricultural worker. Two-thirds of all British 
immigrants in Canada reside in urban centres; of such 
centres, it seems fair to select Montreal as offering one of the 
widest fields of investigation. 

The results obtained in Montreal may be taken as largely 
typical of those which would be obtained in other Canadian 
cities. The basic processes of urban expansion and of immi¬ 
grant segregation are common to all cities, and the trends 
observed in Montreal are likely to be generally valid for 
Vancouver or Toronto. If anything, the bi-racial ethnic pat¬ 
tern of Montreal has caused the residential and occupational 
segregation of the British immigrant group to stand out with 
especial clarity. The clash of cultures, the play of racial 
competition in the economic realm, the separateness of the 
immigrant colony, appear here more clearly than they would 
do in an entirely English-speaking area. 

The expanding industrial life of Montreal has attracted 
immigrants of different occupational types at successive 
periods of the city’s development. The growth of the total 
population is shown in Fig 10. Into Montreal’s changing 
occupational structure the British immigrant has fitted at dif¬ 
ferent points—as a labourer in the middle of last century, 
as an artisan in the years immediately preceding and follow- 
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ing 1900, and primarily as a white-collared worker in the 
post-war period. This evolution, the invasion and conflict 
associated with it, and the occupational and industrial dis¬ 
tribution of British immigrant workers which is its present 
resultant, constitute the subject-matter of this chapter. 1 

The Beginning of Machine Industry and the Influx of Irish 

Labour 

British traders entered Montreal almost as soon as the 
last shots were exchanged between British and French. The 
departure of the French nobility who had constituted the 
business leadership of the colony left them a clear field, 
and they proceeded to consolidate their hold upon the com¬ 
mercial life of the city. From this time forward, the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking group constituted an important minority in 
Montreal, greater in influence than in numbers because of its 
economic power. 

Until about 1850 trading remained the major function 
of the city and the chief source of employment for immigrant 
and native-born alike. The thirty years following 1850, 
however, witnessed the gradual beginning of machine in¬ 
dustry in Montreal. Canada had until this time depended 
almost entirely upon Britain for her manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. The mechanical techniques of the Industrial Revol¬ 
ution, however, were now being diffused to Canada through 
the immigration of British mechanics. At the same time, 
additional transportation routes were increasing Montreal’s 
importance as a market centre. In 1849 the completion of 
the Lachine ship canal, which cut across the eastern apex of 

1 While use has been made of such statistical data as are available, most of the 
positions advanced in this chapter are based on non-statistical information obtained 
by means of personal interview. Nine of the larger manufacturing establishments, 
one large employer of clerical workers, five of the largest department store and 
chain store organizations, two restaurant chains, one large hotel, and the five most 
important employment bureaus in the city, were visited The employment manager 
was interviewed in each case, and in certain cases selected foremen and department 
heads were questioned. Material obtained from the 250 male Britishers interviewed 
(see description of Sample A in the Methodological Notes) was also used as a 
background for this chapter. Reference has been made in footnotes to certain of 
these interviews, where such reference appeared to illustrate an important point. 
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Fig. 10. —Growth of the Total Population and of the British Immigrant Population 
jn Greater Montreal, 1851-1931, 
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the island and avoided the rapids, made it possible for ships 
of considerable size to proceed from Montreal to Upper 
Canada. The completion of the Grand Trunk Railway to 
Upper Canada in the late fifties, and of the Intercolonial 
Railway to Quebec and the Maritime Provinces in the early 
seventies, provided land transportation to the east and west. 
Capital for the new industries came largely from Britain, 
and English-speaking hegemony in the commercial realm 
was thus extended into the field of industry. 

The first shoe machinery was erected in Montreal in 
1847 and the first cotton mill in 1853. Other industries soon 
followed, and by 1881 some 32,000 persons were engaged in 
manufactures, chiefly in the production of clothing and 
other immediately consumable commodities. 

This development of manufacturing was greatly facil¬ 
itated by the large number of Irish immigrants who settled 
in the city in the years immediately preceding and following 
1850. The major stimulus to this immigration, of course, 
was acute distress in Ireland and not the lure of Canadian 
occupational opportunities. The Irish were able to secure a 
foothold in the local labouring world because of their' 
physical hardihood and their low standard of life, which 
enabled them to compete with and even to displace the 
native-born population. The segregation of these British 
immigrants in dock and factory labour which developed at 
this time remained almost unshaken for three decades. 

The Growth of Heavy Industry and the Rise of the British 

Mechanic 

The location of the Grand Trunk Railway’s repair shops 
in Montreal, providing employment for some three thousand 
skilled workmen, was the first indication of a new trend in 
Montreal’s industrial development. The years following 
1880 witnessed a striking development of the iron and steel 
industry and of the trades connected with transportation and 
construction, which steadily outstripped in importance the 
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industries producing consumers’ goods. The entry of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in the early eighties provided 
fresh employment in the running trades and added another 
great railway repair shop to the city’s industry. 

With the major workshops of two great railway systems 
located in Montreal, the city quickly became a centre for 
the manufacture of locomotives, railway cars, and other iron 
and steel products. This trend continued and was acceler¬ 
ated in the years between 1900 and 1914. The story of the 
great development of industry which took place in the 
eastern portion of Montreal during these years might almost 
be written in terms of the location of one iron and steel 
establishment after another in this area, culminating with the 
construction of Vickers’ shipyard in 1912. 

The great demand of this period was for artisans, boiler¬ 
makers, machinists, blacksmiths, and members of the other 
skilled trades. Britain was the home of the new technology, 
and British mechanics accordingly found a ready welcome 
among Canadian employers. English and Scotch artisans 
dominated the immigration flow as Irish labourers had done 
at an earlier date. In many cases, indeed, their services were 
solicited in Britain and their passage to Montreal paid by 
the employer; several textile mills and a shipbuilding 
works began operations with an almost exclusively British 
personnel. 

This intrusion of British workmen into skilled employ¬ 
ments produced defensive reactions on the part of native- 
born workmen engaged in similar occupations. French Can¬ 
adians offered some resistance during the early years of this 
century to British workmen who sought to enter Montreal 
occupations. In small French-Canadian establishments, pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear directly upon the foreman or man¬ 
ager in order to dissuade him from employing the new¬ 
comers. Workers, the clergy, nationalist leaders—all ap¬ 
pealed to his sense of local, national, and religious solidarity, 
and focussed upon him the force of group censure if he re- 
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fused to comply with their wishes. In the larger estab¬ 
lishments, however, with their English-Canadian manage¬ 
ments and impersonal employer-employee relationships, a 
method of coercion dependent upon primary contacts and the 
feeling of language-group solidarity was obviously inap¬ 
plicable. 

Unorganized or individual attempts to make things 
difficult for the newcomer might be made, but these did not 
prevent the British as a group from gaining a foothold in the 
larger shops, where their superior technical skill gave them 
an initial advantage in the competition for employment. 
The management, moreover, was usually on their side and 
smoothed the path for them as much as possible. In time, 
the apparent futility of efforts to dislodge them caused their 
gradual abandonment, and the concentration of British immi¬ 
grants in the skilled trades became an accepted feature of 
Montreal’s industrial life. 

Once established, this segregation tended to perpetuate 
itself. The earlier immigrants established themselves 
rapidly, and many of them in time became foremen of me¬ 
chanical departments. Due to the absence or weakness of 
any centralized employment mechanism in most Montreal 
establishments, the-foreman, as will be indicated more fully 
at a later point, is in a strategic position with reference to 
employment; he it is who hires, promotes, and lays off the 
employees in his department. It was only to be expected 
that, having risen to these strategic posts, the earlier immi - 
grants should give a preference in employment to later immi¬ 
grants of their own nationality, particularly when these latter 
had worked in British establishments with which the fore¬ 
man was personally familiar. Thus the original British in ¬ 
vasion of certain skilled occupations was followed up by a 
continuous flow of later immigrants into these same oc¬ 
cupations. 

A few important companies became well known as large 
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employers of British labour, 1 and as being favourably dis¬ 
posed toward the Britisher; the new arrival naturally 
directed his steps to these concerns rather than to smaller 
establishments whose names he had never heard. 2 The 
segregation of the British in certain departments of these 
large companies thus tended to become self-perpetuating. 

During the same period in which they were entrenching 
themselves so strongly in the skilled trades, the British were 
being displaced from the unskilled labour field which they 
had formerly occupied. A heavy migration of young 
French-Canadians from rural parts of Quebec Province to 
Montreal set in after 1880, and most of this flow was 
directed into the unskilled labouring field. Competition in 
this field was still further intensified after 1900 by the flood 
of European immigrants which poured into Canada. The 
Eastern European peasant was willing to work long hours 
for low wages, under conditions which the Britisher would 
not tolerate. 3 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the 
Britisher was physically unable to compete with the French- 
Canadian and with the Eastern European in rough labouring 
work. There is abundant evidence, however, that he was 
unwilling to compete and that, faced with the reduced scale 
of living which such competition would involve, he steadily 
withdrew from this field of employment. Many British 
labourers endeavoured to capitalize their slight acquaint- 

1 Such establishments, for example, as the C.P.R. Angus shops, the C.N.R. shops, 
Canadian Vickers, the Northern Electric, the Sun Life Insurance Company, the 
Dominion Bridge Company and other large shops in the iron and steel field. 
Seven of these companies employ some 20,000 persons in normal times, of whom 
approximately 6,000 are of British birth; this is much above the proportion of 
British in the total working population of the city, indicating a high degree of 
concentration. The proportion of British superintendents and foremen in these estab¬ 
lishments is considerably above the average, and most of the remaining foremen 
are English-Canadian. 

2 One young Scotch lad, on being asked why he had sought employment with the 
X— Company, replied “Oh, I hadn’t a job and I heard that this place was a home 
for lost Britishers, so I came along.” 

8 One employment manager remarked: “The Pole will stand all day in a ditch in 
eighteen inches of water, and get out just as many yards of dirt as you tell him to. 
The Englishman would never do that”. 
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ance with the skilled trades by securing work as “mechanic’s 
helpers” and thus elevating themselves on the occupational 
ladder. The shortage of genuinely skilled workmen, to¬ 
gether with the good reputation of the British artisan, en¬ 
abled a large number to succeed in this venture. Many 
others gave up the struggle in Montreal and moved on to 
other parts of Canada or the United States where com¬ 
petition was not intensified by the presence of the French- 
Canadian labourer. Those Britishers who remained in 
Montreal as unskilled labourers tended to segregate into 
those occupations which would involve least contact and com¬ 
petition with other nationalities. 

Occupational Trends Since the War 

The tendency for the Britisher to be displaced from the 
field of unskilled labour has continued into the post-war 
period. If he occupied only a small portion of this field 
before the War, the tendency in recent years has been for 
him to be dislodged even from this small portion. 1 Taking 
only the figures relating specifically to labourers and un¬ 
skilled workers in Table VI, these show that the British- 
born workers of this skill-group in Quebec represented 11. ? 
per cent, of the total males (excluding agriculture, logging, 
etc.) as compared with 24.4 per cent, in the case of the non- 
British-born. 

In the field of skilled labour the trends are less clearly 
marked. The British semi-monopoly of the higher me¬ 
chanical skills appears on the whole to have been weakened 
since the War; the situation varies widely, however, as be¬ 
tween different industries. In the iron and steel industry 
the British, strongly entrenched in the larger shops, have 
very definitely held their ground and still form almost one- 
third of the working force. In the textile industry, where 
the part played by the Britisher is smaller, this role appears 

x There it evidence, for example, that before the War the Irith were an im¬ 
portant element in the supply of dock labour; in recent years there seems to have 
been an almost complete invasion of French Canadian labourers into this field. 
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to have changed little since the War. While French-Can- 
adian operatives have very largely taken over the work of 
routine machine-tending, British workmen remain as engin¬ 
eers, and have continued to be brought in from time to time 
in connection with the establishment of new technical pro¬ 
cesses. They constitute an “irreducible minimum” of per¬ 
haps one-tenth of the industry’s personnel. 

Very different is the situation in the construction in¬ 
dustry, where the percentage of British workmen fell rough¬ 
ly from 20 in 1921 to 12 in 1931. Young French-Can- 
adians, often newly-arrived from the country, found their 
way in large numbers into this industry between 1921 and 
1929. After a period as construction labourers many of 
them, despite trade union apprenticeship rules, succeeded in 
obtaining jobs as carpenters or painters. Faced with this 
rough-and-ready competition, many British artisans laid 
down their tools and abandoned the industry. 1 

The only occupational area in which the number of 
British-born manual workmen has markedly increased since 
the War is in the chemical, non-ferrous metal (including 
primarily the production of electrical equipment) and 
mineral products industries. These industries, which employ 
a rather high percentage of technicians, have grown rapidly 
since the War; the skilled Britisher has usually been ac¬ 
corded a very favourable reception, and the number of 
British workmen has more than doubled since 1921. 

It would appear, however, that the widest opportunities 
for post-war British immigrants have not lain in the manu- 

J-The textile industry, mentioned above, affords even more marked examples of 
this type of “racial succession” in employment, as may be illustrated from the history 
of one of the local cotton mills. The mill was erected just after the War as an 
all-English concern; superintendent, foremen, and operatives were all brought from 
Lancashire. After some time, however, on the grounds that the English methods 
did not produce satisfactory results, the company put a French-Canadian superin¬ 
tendent in charge “to enforce the use of Canadian methods”. As a result of this, 
many of the British left the mill, the women going into domestic service, the men 
drifting into other sorts of work or going to the United States. As the British 
departed, more and more French-Canadian operatives and foremen were brought in, 
until at the present time the succession is almost complete. The history of at least 
two other mills in Montreal is roughly similar. 
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facturing field at all, but rather in those two fields which 
have been expanding more rapidly than any others since the 
War, viz., clerical work and the service industries. Office 
staffs have grown much more rapidly than factory staffs 
during the past two decades; with increasing mechanization 
of industry, fewer and fewer employees are necessary in the 
production of commodities, while more and more clerks are 
required to keep a record of what the few are producing. 
The growth of a Canadian leisure class has brought with it 
a rapid increase in the number of domestic servants, while 
the transference of more and more recreational and other 
functions from the home to commercial establishments has 
led to an enormous expansion of service industries, which 
many British immigrants have entered. 

The growth of these two fields of employment is reveal¬ 
ed very clearly by Census data. The number of male em¬ 
ployees in financial establishments alone grew from 5,000 in 
1921 to 9,700 in 1931. The service industries, too, nearly 
doubled their working force, which in 1931 numbered 88,140 
(both sexes)—only three thousand less than the total num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in manufacturing. 

The marked concentration of British-born girls in 
domestic service has already been referred to. Since this 
field of employment does not seem to appeal to native- 
born girls, 1 British girls, particularly those who were en¬ 
gaged in domestic service before coming to Canada, have 
been in great demand. Domestics brought to Montreal 
under the Empire Settlement Act have had little difficulty in 
securing employment,® and very few appear to have been 
diverted to industrial or other non-service occupations. 

l “The Canadian girl won’t go into it The social cleavage between the business 
girl and the servant girl is too great, and she knows that her contacts will be re¬ 
stricted. Many girls will stay home and do nothing rather than enter domestic 
work,” one woman specialist in this field remarked. 

2 The former superintendent of a hostel which housed many of these girls on their 
first arrival in the city, remarked, “In the good years we always had three times 
as many people wanting maids as we had girls to supply. On Monday mornings, 
especially, it was terrible—there was always a swarm of ladies down looking for 
maids”. 
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Even more striking is the growing concentration of the 
British group in “white collar” employments (including in 
this clerical work, finance, insurance and the higher-status 
commercial and technical occupations). At least one- 
quarter of all British-born males and about one-third of the 
female workers are engaged in work of this type . 1 This 
segregation is the result of a combination of factors, (a) The 
immigration of British clerks to Montreal has continued in 
good volume during the post-war period. It is significant 
of the changing occupational needs of the city that such as¬ 
sistance as has been offered to British immigrants by Mont¬ 
real employers since the War has been granted to clerical 
workers and technical experts rather than to manual work¬ 
ers. (b) A number of those Britishers who have been dis¬ 
placed from manual occupations in Montreal through the 
processes outlined above have been able, as a result of 
unusual ability or unusual good fortune, to secure employ¬ 
ment in the clerical field, (c) Most important of all is the 
tendency for immigrants of the labouring and artisan classes, 
seeing the invasion of these fields by French-Canadian 
labour, to direct their children into clerical work. The sec¬ 
ond generation of British immigrants in Montreal contains 
a very high proportion of white-collared workers. These 
young people may still live with their parents in Verdun or 
Maisonneuve, but they travel to offices in the centre of the 
city for employment instead of following their fathers into 
the local industries. Boys become junior clerks instead of 
apprentice mechanics; girls become typists rather than 
textile operatives. If present trends continue unchecked, 
the outcome would appear to be a complete taking over of 
manual labour in Montreal by workers of French-Canadian 
or European origin, and a complete concentration of per¬ 
sons of British origin in service, clerical, managerial, and 
professional occupations. 

These occupational changes in Montreal have not taken 

*Cf. Table VI. 
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place without conflict. The “race-cry” is still raised on 
occasion and animosities are aired. Gradually, however, a 
working relationship based on tolerance has developed from 
many years of working side by side. This accommodation of 
the aims and interests of the English- and French-speaking 
sections of Montreal is noteworthy when it is remembered 
how divergent have been their social and occupational back¬ 
grounds. It is not surprising that such a situation should 
have produced incidents of suspicion and resentment, but 
rather that in a few decades they should have become 
relatively insignificant. 

The increasing use of English by French-Canadian 
workers has done much to smooth the way for accommoda¬ 
tion: this appears to be part of a general process of 
anglicization of the skilled urban French Canadian, a pro¬ 
cess whose roots extend far beyond the occupational field. 
Friction, or potential friction at least, is undoubtedly affected 
by skill differences and by the intensity of economic com¬ 
petition. Among skilled workers, the feeling of brother¬ 
hood in the craft seems definitely to outweigh the feeling of 
racial differences. 1 But among the labouring group, com¬ 
petition is keener, trade union wage regulations are non¬ 
existent, and friction is liable to appear more openly. This 
is of real consequence to the British labourer when the 
French-Canadian workers, as is usually the case, are superior 
in point of numbers. It is to be expected, also, that the 
conflict both in actuality and in rationalized fashion should be 

1 Common membership in trade unions has been an accommodating influence among 
skilled workmen. In certain trades, notably in carpentry, painting, bricklaying and 
typography, there is segregation along language lines, British and English-Canadian 
workers forming “English” locals of the union, while French-Canadian workers 
form “French” locals. In the majority of the trades, however, both meet together 
in the same local, French-Canadians predominating in most cases. French and Eng¬ 
lish languages have equal status: where English-speaking members constitute any¬ 
thing approaching half of the total, English tends to become the language of dis¬ 
cussion, but an interpreter is always present to translate important documents into 
both languages. Britishers appear to form a larger proportion of the union of¬ 
ficials and executives than they do of the general membership, partly because of 
their background of union experience in Britain. 
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heard of more in periods of depression, when jobs are scarce 
and competition for them is intensified. 

Contemporary Occupational Distribution of the British 
Immigrant 

The trends discussed in the preceding section may be 
made more graphic by a brief sketch of the position which the 
Britisher holds in the Montreal occupational structure at 
the present time. 1 No attempt will be made to catalogue 
all of the city’s industries, the detail of which may be ex¬ 
amined in Table V: it will be sufficient to touch on each 
industry in which the British immigrant figures prominently, 
as well as those from which he is conspicuously absent. 

The service industries, which now bulk almost as large 
as the manufacturing industries, employ almost fifteen 
thousand Britishers in Montreal. British immigrants are 
not evenly distributed throughout the service field, however. 
Personal and domestic service, as was indicated above, is the 
major concentration point for British girls. Six thousand 
of the twelve thousand British women employed in Montreal 
in 1931 were engaged in personal (mostly domestic) ser¬ 
vice. Male Britishers, in addition to entering domestic ser¬ 
vice, tend to segregate in other service occupations which 
require alertness and dexterity rather than strength; they 
become shippers and packers in stores and warehouses, and 
do other general utility work. Many others engage in 
“lone-wolf” occupations involving a measure of individual 
responsibility; they become janitors, watchmen, caretakers, 
elevator operators. In the Census figures of 1931, the 
thousand men listed under warehousing, storage, packers, 
etc., and several thousand of those in the “personal service” 
and “other unskilled” groups, reflect this tendency. 

From certain portions of the service field, however, the 
British are noticeably absent. They form a very small 
element in the staffs of the leading hotels and restaurant 

1 Census data for 1931 appear in Tables V and VI. Most of the material pre¬ 
sented in this section, however, was obtained through personal field-work. 
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chains. 1 Even fewer Britishers are employed in public 
administration; bilingualism is essential for the postal ser¬ 
vice, the police service, and most other civil service positions, 
and few British immigrants are able to meet this require¬ 
ment. 2 

“White-collar employment” clearly means clerical oc¬ 
cupations in a more concentrated sense for women than for 
men. Twenty-three per cent, of the British-born women 
workers are to be found in the specifically clerical group. 
The commercial occupations of higher status, professional 
occupations (particularly teaching and nursing) and tele¬ 
phone operation together account for an additional fifteen 
per cent. Here again, however, the British are not at all 
evenly distributed throughout the entire field. The largest 
employer of clerical labour in Montreal, for example, an 
English-Canadian company in the financial field, reports 53 
per cent, of its male employees as being of British origin. 
In companies whose employees must deal more directly with 
the public the proportion of Britishers is markedly smaller, 
and in French-Canadian companies dealing with a pre¬ 
dominantly French-Canadian clientele they are scarcely em¬ 
ployed at all. Such data as are available seem to indicate 
that the British clerk occupies a higher income-level than 
the English-Canadian clerk.* 

In certain sections of the construction industry British 
immigrants still form a significant proportion of the total 
working force. The heaviest concentration of British work¬ 
men occurs in Montreal’s only shipbuilding yard, where 

1 An official of one large chain made the following comment: “The great bulk 
of our employees are unskilled or low-skilled. The British are poor for these low- 
grade routine jobs; they’re too good for them, or think they are. You won’t have 
them in a job a month before they’re telling you how to do it. They’re only good 
when they can boss other people around”. 

a It is also true, of course, that the great majority of the aldermen of the city 
of Montreal are French-Canadian. There have been many claims, with what justice 
it would be difficult to ascertain, that patronage in the form of permanent civic ap¬ 
pointments, and even temporary employment on street construction and other projects, 
flpws more freely to the French-Canadian supporters of these men than to the 
British minority. 

•Cf. Chapter VIII, pp. 188-9. 
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Fio. 11.—Occupational and Industrial Distribution of British-born Gainfully 
Employed in Quebec, 1931. 
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they form approximately half of the mechanics and one- 
quarter of the “helpers”. This yard, founded by a British 
firm, had at the beginning an all-British personnel, since 
there were at that time few mechanics in Canada who could 
do shipbuilding work. Since the war the company has been 
able, by means of an apprenticeship system, to train many 
Canadians in this type of work, and the proportion of British 
in the working force is decreasing. 

Approximately one-fifth of the bricklayers, masons, 
plumbers, and electricians in the city are of British origin; 
they have in most cases learned these trades in Britain and 
appear to have had little difficulty in securing entrance to 
them here. In painting and carpentry, however, the British 
form less than ten per cent, of the total. These are trades 
which in Montreal are continuously subject to invasion and 
wage-cutting by building labourers. The British craftsman, 
accustomed to fine “cabinet-making” or “decorating”, finds 
it difficult or distasteful to compete with the French-Can- 
adian in this field, and in many cases shifts to some new 
kind of work. Among the construction labourers, there are 
practically no British at all. This group is composed largely 
of Poles, Italians, and French-Canadians: much of the drift 
of young French-Canadians from smaller centres into Mont¬ 
real seems to have been towards work of this sort. 

The iron and steel industry of the city is dominated by 
the two great railway repair shops, but includes in addition 
a locomotive works, a bridge company, a railway car plant, 
a large steel foundry, and many smaller establishments. 
Between half and three-quarters of the working force in 
each of these plants is composed of skilled mechanics. In 
this field of employment the British immigrant is strongly 
established. The immigrants who made their way into the 
iron and steel shops at the turn of the century paved the 
way for a predominance of British workmen in these shops 
which has even yet scarcely been threatened. The position 
of the British in these plants is strengthened by the fact that 
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all of them are under English-Canadian management and 
have a high proportion of British foremen. All of the larger 
iron and steel establishments in the city were visited; in each 
it was found that the British constituted at least one-quarter 
of the skilled workmen, and occasionally the proportion rose 
to almost one-half. The proportion of Britishers is par¬ 
ticularly high among the machinists, boilermakers, black¬ 
smiths, and moulders, while French-Canadians bulk larger 
among the carpenters and painters. The general labourers 
in all cases are overwhelmingly either French-Canadian or 
foreign-bom. 1 

The most important establishments in the printing field 
are maintained by the English and French newspapers. 
Language requirements automatically eliminate most Brit¬ 
ish printers from employment on the French dailies; on the 
English dailies, however, they form between one-quarter 
and one-half of the total printing staff. 

Turning to examine those industries from which British 
workmen are noticeably absent, one is surprised to find among 
them that eminently British industry, the manufacture of 
textiles. The competition of French-Canadian operatives 
with lower wage requirements* is undoubtedly a factor here. 
Canadian working methods also differ in many respects from 
those used in Britain, making the process of skill adjustment 
difficult.* The only point at which the British enter 
prominently into the industry here is in the capacity of 

*A special study was made of eleven departments of one of the railway repair 
shops. Of the foremen interviewed, over half were British. Approximately one- 
third of the machinists, blacksmiths, and boilermakers were found to be of British 
origin. In carpentry, painting, and upholstery, however, the percentage fell to ten 
per cent. Among the general labourers the British formed less than ten per cent., 
eighty per cent, of these men being either French-Canadian or European. The 
racial proportions in these shops have remained almost unchanged during the past 
twenty years. The major invasion of British skilled workmen into them occurred 
between 1900 and 1914, and most of the British at present employed in the shops 
are “old timers” dating from this period. 

•See above, p. 95 et xtq . 

•One French-Canadian foreman explained, “We find the French-Canadians make 
the best operatives, because they will do anything we tell them. The English and 
Scotch are more independent—they want to do it their own way, or the way they did 
it in the old country. Well, our way is different, and they’ve got to get used to it. 
A lot of them won’t come round, so they leave ys’\ 
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“machine fixers”. The complicated textile machinery used 
here is made entirely in England; it cannot be repaired by 
an ordinary mechanic but must be handled by someone with 
previous experience in such work. 

The garment trade, carried on in small shops owned 
largely by Jewish but also by French-Canadian proprietors, 
employs members of these two racial groups almost entirely. 
Resistance to the intrusion of Anglo-Saxons into the trade 
is high; but in any case conditions of labour are so poor and 
wages so low that the British could compete in the field only 
at the cost of a marked reduction of their standards of living. 

The personnel of the boot and shoe industry is almost 
entirely mechanized and, partly as a consequence of this 
fact, has been increasingly invaded by women workers, who 
now almost equal the male employees in numbers. A field 
of this sort—where establishments are small, work is of a 
mechanical rather than a craft character, and the number of 
women workers is large—has not proved favourable to 
British penetration. 

The number of Britishers employed in retail stores is 
very small. 1 Some seventy per cent, of the sales clerks in 
chain and department stores are French-Canadian, a con¬ 
siderable proportion are Jewish, and the remainder are 
largely English-Canadian. The Britisher’s ignorance of 
the French language is a major handicap to him in this 
field. 2 In chain stores or independent stores located in the 

1 It is likely that the majority of the 4,000 Britishers classified under “Com¬ 
mercial Occupations” in the Census of 1931 (Table VI) were commercial travellers, 
agents, dealers, etc., rather than salesmen behind the counters. 

2 Very few British immigrants, even after twenty years of residence in Montreal, 
have acquired a knowledge of the French language. This phenomenon does not 
appear to be due to any especial difficulty of the language, but rather to a definite 
mental set against its acquisition. One well-assimilated Britisher commented; “They 
won’t learn to speak French because they’ve got the idea in their heads that Eng¬ 
land owns Canada, English is the language of this country, and they’re jolly well not 
going to learn French. ... I can read and write French, but I don’t speak it, be¬ 
cause I’ve an idea I don’t want to”. In some cases this attitude is a result of un¬ 
fortunate initial contacts in Canada. One man remarked, “When we first came to 
Lachine the wife and I went downtown shopping and the clerks wouldn’t speak 
English to u*. We thought it was terrible—this was supposed to be a British 
colony (!) and here were people who couldn’t speak English. . . . Funny how a 
little thing like that will turn you against something; I can speak Dutch and two 
or three other languages, but I’ve never wanted to learn French”. 
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French-speaking portions of Montreal, bilingualism is 
essential, and in most departments of the large department 
stores it is a great advantage. Canadian methods of 
merchandising, too, differ markedly from those employed 
in Britain, and the British “draper” or “greengrocer” finds 
the process of adjustment very difficult. 

In most branches of the transportation industry the 
British immigrant plays a relatively insignificant role. He 
is scarcely employed at all in the street-car service, due in 
large measure to the bilingual requirements of this work. 
There are practically no British among the several thousand 
dock workers in the city, this occupation being at present 
almost entirely in French-Canadian hands. In railway 
track maintenance and other general labour the British are 
at best a small minority. In the railway running trades 
they are of somewhat greater importance, forming approx¬ 
imately one-sixth of the total. 

These industries which employ large sections of the 
working population have now been dealt with. There are 
in addition a considerable number of miscellaneous manu¬ 
facturing establishments employing a few hundred workers 
each and engaged primarily in the production of consump¬ 
tion goods. The British appear on the staffs of these 
factories in about the number that their proportion in the 
total working population warrants. They are not, however, 
evenly distributed throughout the different occupational 
levels; they concentrate in the office, the machine shop, and 
in supervisory positions, leaving the low-skilled occupations 
largely to French-Canadian and other workers. 1 

middle-sized factory, employing some 300 persons and engaged in the 
manufacture of tinware, was studied in detail. British-born employees formed less 
than 17 per cent, of the staff; yet one-quarter of the clerks, one-third of the fore¬ 
men, and one-half of the mechanics in the factory were British. Looked at in 
another way, 56 per cent, of the British were clerks, foremen, or mechanics; whereas 
only 16 per cent, of the French-Canadians fell in these three categories, over two- 
thirds of them being general labourers* The distribution of English-Canadian em¬ 
ployees was similar to that of the British, except for a smaller proportion of me¬ 
chanics and a higher proportion of clerks. There seems good reason to believe that 
these figures are typical of the division of labour between the different racial groups 
in miscellaneous manufacturing establishments throughout the city. 
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Into the thousands of small workshops, stores, and offices 
which employ between one-third and one-half of the total 
working force of Montreal, 1 the Britisher has for the most 
part failed to penetrate. The proprietors of these small 
enterprises, who are in most cases French-Canadian, tend to 
run them as “family affairs”. Members of the same family 
work in the same establishment, and children follow their 
parents into the same shop. With racial-group solidarity 
thus reinforced by familial solidarity, a more effective 
barrier to British invasion would be hard to conceive. 2 It 
is also true, of course, that in small factories, offices and 
stores located in solidly French-Canadian sections of the city 
the Britisher’s inability to speak French excludes him from 
employment almost automatically. 

Summary 

In summarizing the features of British occupational 
segregation, three main tendencies may be discerned, (a) 
The British avoid those occupations which require know¬ 
ledge of the French language; they are to be found primarily 
in large establishments managed by English-Canadians and 
using English as the language of business, (b) They avoid 
occupations such as boot and shoe manufacture, cotton spin¬ 
ning, and garment making, in which they could compete only 
by lowering their standard of living. And (c) they con¬ 
centrate in those occupations in which their British training 
gives them an initial advantage—in the skilled trades and 
in certain grades of clerical work, for example—while avoid¬ 
ing low-skilled work in which they find it difficult to com¬ 
pete with French-Canadian and foreign labourers. 

1 Montreal industry, and Canadian industry generally, is organized on a smaller 
scale than is the case in most developed industrial countries; smaller establishments 
and more of them is the general rule. In 1929, according to the D.B.S. Census of 
Industry figures, there were over 1,800 establishments in Montreal engaged in 
manufacturing alone. 

2 One Scotch construction worker boasted to the writer that he had been the first 
English-speaking man in 26 years to secure employment with a small French- 
Canadian contracting firm—and he was only able to do so because he had a French- 
Canadian friend in the company. 
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The three successive trends in the industrial life of 
Montreal which have been pointed out have each been 
marked by a different type of occupational segregation of 
the British immigrant group, (a) The initial development 
of machine industry in Montreal coincided with a heavy 
immigration of Irish peasants to the city. The result was 
a concentration of this group in factory and dock labour, 
lasting at least until 1880. (b) After 1880 the position of 
the Britisher in the unskilled labour field was severely chal¬ 
lenged, first by the French-Canadian and later by the 
European immigrant. The British immigrant of this period, 
however, if he had even a smattering of technical skill, 
could be readily absorbed into the growing “heavy in¬ 
dustries”, which stood in great need of skilled workmen. 
A significant segregation of Britishers in skilled occupations 
accordingly developed, and was at its height in the decade 
preceding the Great War. (c) The tendency in the post¬ 
war period has been for the British immigrant to be almost 
entirely displaced from general labour and partially dis¬ 
placed from skilled labour. At the same time the great ex¬ 
pansion of white-collared and service occupations has af¬ 
forded a new field of employment for the displaced Britisher 
or, to speak with stricter accuracy, for his children. It 
would appear that this will be the most prominent field of 
segregation for persons of British origin during the next 
decade or two. 

A survey of the present distribution of British-born 
workers in Montreal corroborates the preceding trends by 
revealing only a small proportion of Britishers in unskilled 
labour and general factory machine-tending, a considerable 
concentration in the iron and steel and printing trades, and 
a high concentration in clerical work and in certain of the 
service fields. 1 

lr The relative concentration of members of French- and English-speaking groups 
in the various Montreal occupations is the subject of a separate study currently pro¬ 
ceeding under the McGill social research programme. 



Table V. COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
BRITISH-BORN WORKERS IN QUEBEC 

(Gainfully Employed Persons: 1931) 




Males 


Females 


Industry 

Total 

British-born 

Total 

British-born 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Manufacturing . 

155,422 

15,264 

9.8 


m 

3.9 

Vegetable products. 

19,647 

rnmwmi 

7.7 

6,949 

■K m 

3.4 

Animal products. 

15,009 

446 

3.0 

5,141 

-Bra 

1.1 

Primary textiles. 

14,596 

1,242 

8.5 

9,865 

357 

3.6 

Clothing, etc. 

9,529 

382 

KSE 

14,922 

203 

1.4 

Wood products. 

Pulp, paper and paper 
products. 

17,138 

474 

2.8 

472 

15 

3.2 

17,114 

939 

5.5 

1,648 

87 

5.3 

Printing, etc. 

■KVTjKi 


12.8 

1,790 

152 

8.5 

Iron and steel products.. .. 


5,821 

18.7 

1,477 

169 

11.4 

Non-ferrous metal products. 

7,369 

1,565 

21.2 

1,418 

315 

22.2 

Chemical products. 

Mineral products, non- 


729 


1,039 

93 

9.0 

metallic. 

8,472 

836 


481 

29 

6.0 

Miscellaneous manfs. 

3,146 

292 


698 

54 

7.7 

Electric Light and Power . 

4,896 

629 

m 

401 

45 

11.2 

Building and Construction . 

81,529 

4,378 

: 

405 

39 

9.6 

Transport and Communication. 

69,780 

6,789 


6,288 

768 

12.2 

Trade . 

79,593 

4,430 


19,808 

1,083 

5.5 

Finance . 

19,265 

2,658 

13.8 

7,122 

896 

12.6 

Service . 


7,641 


116,566 

7,572 

6.5 

Personal service. 

28,677 

2,936 

10.2 

60,164 

5,749 

9 6 

Professional. 


2,115 

7.7 

46,652 


3.1 

Municipal govt. 

Federal and provincial gov¬ 


622 

5.6 

2,060 

32 

1.6 

ernment. 

15,647 

715 

4.6 

494 

18 

3.6 

Custom and Repair. 

16,874 

635 

3.8 

6,128 

179 

2.9 

Recreational. 

3,239 

404 

12.5 

615 


17.1 

Business service. 


214 

15.3 

453 

59 

13.0 

Extractive Industries . 

256,288 


1.2 

4,718 

41 

0.9 

Agriculture. 

224,917 

2,581 

1.1 

4,618 

38 

0.8 

Lumbering, fishing etc. 

23,181 

72 

.3 

61 

1 

* 

Mining, etc. 


353 

4.3 

39 

2 

• 

Labourers and Workers in Un¬ 







specified Industries . 

52,109 

1,208 

2.3 

1,302 

67 

5.1 

Total (excluding Extractive 







Industries). 

Total (including Extractive 

n^i 

42,997 

7.6 

197,792 

12,239 

6.2 

Industries). 



5.6 




"Number! too small for percentages to be comparable. 
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Table VI. COMPARATIVE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
BRITISH-BORN WORKERS IN QUEBEC 




Males 


Occupations 

Total 

British-born 


No. 

% 

Manufacturing . 

103,864 

9,116 

8.8 

Vegetable products. 

9,284 

456 

BE 

Animal products. 

16,361 

377 

BS 

Textiles (primary). 

6,729 

495 

UK 

Clothing, etc. 

9,411 

375 

4.0 

Wood products. 

6,777 

381 

5.6 

Pulp, paper, etc. 

4,517 

313 

6.9 

Printing, etc. 

5,624 

663 

11.8 

Metal products. 

37,407 

4,912 

13.1 

Precious metals. 

1,124 

133 

11.8 

Electrical apparatus. 

1,110 

287 

25.9 

Non-metallic minerals. 

3,272 

394 

■Fjo 

Chemical products. 


229 

« 

Miscellaneous. 

1,151 


8.8 

Electric Light and Power . 

6,460 

1,037 

16.1 

Building and Construction .... 

62,831 

4,442 

7.1 

Transport and Communication. 

61,731 

3,759 

6.1 

Railways. 

15,494 


6.6 

Water. 

8,735 

627 

7.2 

Road. 

28,267 


4.6 

Other (including telephones, 
telegraphs, messengers).. 

9,235 

812 

8.8 

Warehousing, Storage, Packers, 




etc . 

5,315 

950 

17.9 

Commercial Occupations . 

69,146 

3,910 

5.7 

Finance and Insurance . 

9,242 

860 

9.3 


Females 


Total 


British-born 


No. 


% 


37,405 1 

3,351 

3,882 

6,596 

20,298 

195 

772 

845 

400 

46 

512 

135 

179 

194 

1 

22 

4,306 

1 

78 

14 

4,213 


2,296 

14,104 

102 


950 

75 

22 

203 

335 

2 

23 

65 

52 

3 

140 

6 

10 

14 


2.5 

2.2 

0 . 

3. 

1 . 

* 

3. 

7. 

13. 

4 

27. 

* 

5. 

7. 


329 

7.6 

13 

16.7 

316 

7.5 

117 

5.1 

660 

4.7 

12 

11.8 
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Table VI. COMPARATIVE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
BRITISH-BORN WORKERS IN QUEBEC (Continued) 


Occupations 

Males 

Females 

Total 

British-born 

Total 

British-born 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Services . 

78,448 

8,120 

10.4 

104,900 

7,141 

6.8 

Professional occupations.... 

■VC!! 

3,772 

11.0 

36,212 

816 

2.3 

Public administration. 

Htit! 

657 

8.5 

35 

1 

* 

Personal service. 

KliiV. 

3,468 

11.2 

65,498 

6,174 

9.4 

Laundering, etc. 

fIM! 

111 

2.8 

3,028 

141 

4.7 

Entertainment. 

1,517 

112 

7.4 

127 

9 

* 

Clerical Occupations . 

38,522 

5,361 

13.9 

27,755 

2,847 

10.3 

Labourers and other Unskilled 







Workers ( a ). 

133,392 

5,343 

4.0 

6,798 

183 

2.7 

Extractive Occupations . 

253,993 

3,072 

1.2 

4,674 

39 

0.8 

Agriculture. 

225,914 


1.3 

4.633 

39 

0.8 

Logging, fishing, etc... 

91 0*0 

54 

9 




Mining, etc. 

■FYirT 

188 

« 4 

1 



Unspecified . 

341 

33 

sJ . X 

9.7 

63 

1 

* 

Total (excluding Extractive 

mm 






Occupations). 

569,292 

42,931 

7.5 

197,752 

12,241 

6.2 

Total (including Extractive 

HHH 






Occupations). 


46,003 

5.6 


12,280 

6.1 


Source: From materials specially supplied by courtesy of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Slight divergence between totals in Tables V and VI due to extra 
schedules which were incorporated in later bulletin from which Table V is compiled. 

•Other than in extractive occupations. # Numbers too small for percentages to be 
comparable. 












































CHAPTER V 

Successive Areas of British Immigrant Settlement 

British immigrants to Montreal, like immigrants of other 
nationalities, have tended to concentrate in certain areas of 
the city, and to impart to these areas sufficient of their par¬ 
ticular cultural background to make them distinguishable as 
British immigrant “colonies”. The areas of British concen¬ 
tration have been subject to the changes which have occurred 
in the residential pattern of the city and in the character of 
the immigrant flow. It will be observed as the discussion 
proceeds that the successive areas of British settlement have 
been very closely related to the successive types of British 
occupational segregation discussed in Chapter IV. The period 
of British concentration in unskilled work was marked by the 
growth of Griffintown, an area of labourers. British segre¬ 
gation in the skilled trades at a later date went along with 
the growth of such British artisan areas as Verdun, Rose- 
mount, and Maisonneuve. The present trend toward white- 
collared employment is reflected in the great growth of 
Notre Dame de Grace and in the large number of Britishers 
resident in the central rooming-house area. 1 

The Nature op Montreal's Industrial and Residential Expansion 

The Island of Montreal, somewhat triangular in shape, 
lies at the confluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, 
with the latter river bordering its two shorter sides. Just 
above the apex of the triangle lie the swift-running Lachine 
Rapids, which, since they cannot be navigated by ocean¬ 
going vessels, have marked Montreal out as the head of 
ocean shipping. Below the apex, on the site of the first 
settlement in Montreal, the shore line runs approximately 

*See diagrammatic map (Fig. 13) facing p. 132, in connection with the material in 
this chapter. 
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north-east by south-west and the river is two miles in width. 
A mile and a half removed from the river, facing east, 
stands Mount Royal, rising several hundred feet above the 
surrounding plain. From the mountain the land falls away 
in successive plateaus to the river, forming at least four dis¬ 
tinct levels in the intervening area. 

The first settlement in Montreal was made close to the 
water-front near the site of the present Jacques Cartier 
square. Until 1850 the city slowly expanded to the east 
and west along the waterfront and northward about half¬ 
way toward the mountain. 1 After 1850 the growing in¬ 
dustries of the city spread out in three main directions. The 
availability of water transportation, and in particular the 
construction of the Lachine Canal, drew industry westward 
along the waterfront and the canal bank in the years fol¬ 
lowing 1850; this development was intensified in later years, 
definitely establishing this as the major manufacturing area 
of the city. The building of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
through the eastern portion of the city in the eighties, to¬ 
gether with the near-by waterfront facilities, initiated an 
industrial development in the eastern end of the city which 
has made this area a close rival of the canal bank area in 
productivity. And since 1900 a development of lighter in¬ 
dustry has taken place along the C.P.R. tracks in the north 
end of the city. Working-class residential areas have de¬ 
veloped in the vicinity of each of these industrial belts— 
first in the canal bank area, later in the east end, and more 
recently still in the north end. 

Heavy industry has now almost entirely abandoned the 
centre of the city, which is given over primarily to light in¬ 
dustry, trade, and finance, along with the belt of rooming- 
house and slum districts which fringes the centre of every 
metropolis. The size of the central area has steadily increased 
until it includes almost all of the territory lying between the 
river and the mountain; residence has been pushed farther 

l The northern edge of the city in 1850 was near Dorchester Street. 
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Table VII. BRITISH SETTLEMENT IN “GREATER 
MONTREAL”, 1851-1931 


Year 

Population 

of 

Montreal^ 

British Immigrant 
Population of 
Montreal 

“Effective” 
British Immigra¬ 
tion during 
Previous Decade** 

No. 

P.C. 

1851 

57,715 

17,744 

30.6 


1861 

90,323 

21,668 

24.0 

6,400 

1871 


18,723 

17.4 

100 

1881 

■ V?| ( J 

21,245 

13.3 

5,200 

1891 

fti £ S ffl 

28,504 

10.3 

10,000 

1901 

351,343 

26,330 

7.5 

1,100 

1911 

536,711 

49,711 

9.3 


1921 


67.287 

9.1 


1931 


84,332 

8.4 



•Figures for 1851-71 relate to City of Montreal: for 1881-1911, to the City of 
Montreal plus Hochelaga, Jacques-Cartier, and Maisonneuve Census divisions: for 
1921-31, to Montreal and Jesus Islands. 

^Computed by adding the increase in British-born population during the decade 
to the estimated British deaths during the decade (calculated as in Chapter I, 
Table II). 

and farther north-west along the sides of the mountain. This 
north-western portion of the city, because of its higher alti¬ 
tude and relative freedom from noise and impure air, has 
been appropriated as the residence of the clerical and 
managerial classes. The fact that these classes are primarily 
English-speaking has given an “English” atmosphere to 
this portion of the city (except Outremont) as compared with 
the “French” eastern section. The presence of the mountain 
has accentuated the tendency toward residential segregation 
on the basis of income. A high level of income goes along 
with a high level of residence, and a rise in the social scale 
has a literal as well as metaphorical connotation. 

Griffintown: An Area of British Labourers 

The decade following 1850 witnessed a great influx of 
British immigrants, most of whom were Irish, into Mont¬ 
real. About six thousand of them appear to have remained 
as permanent residents. Most of this number settled in a 
triangular area along the waterfront west of McGill Street, 
which in time came to be known as Griffintown. 
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The first development of machine industry in Montreal, 
as was indicated above, took place along the waterfront and 
its continuation, the Lachine canal, where both water trans¬ 
port and the facilities of the Grand Trunk Railway were 
available. 1 The development of industry in Griffintown pro¬ 
vided a double reason for Irish settlement in this area. It 
not only provided the newcomers with employment, but also 
facilitated their invasion of the area by lowering its resi¬ 
dential desirability and causing an exodus of the native-born 
residents. The Irish with their relatively low standard of 
living were willing to live amid conditions which the native- 
born found distasteful. They were accordingly able to dis¬ 
place not only the English-Canadians but even a large pro¬ 
portion of the French-Canadian residents, and the area be¬ 
came predominantly Irish. 

That this segregation of the immigrant group was clearly 
evident at the time is indicated by the following quotation: 
“ ‘East-end’ and ‘west-end’ are . . . terms frequently used, 
and the line is about Bleury Street. . . The population is 
divided into three chief divisions: ‘English’, inhabiting main¬ 
ly the west-end,... and comprising a population much more 
decidedly Scottish than English in extraction; ‘French’, . . . 
inhabiting principally the east-end, but also considerable por¬ 
tions of the lower levels of the west-end and ‘Irish’, . . . 
inhabiting the region known as ‘Griffintown’, west of McGill 
Street”. 2 No subsequent area of British concentration, in¬ 
deed, has been so clearly marked out from surrounding areas 
aqd has accumulated about itself such a body of tradition. 
The present residents of the area, who are children or grand¬ 
children of the original immigrants, still retain a sentimental 
attachment to it, and outsiders still regard it as the home of 
the “fighting Irish”. 

^Thirty-two out of fifty-nine industrial establishments listed in the Historical 
Review of 1886 (City Archives) were located in this belt. 

2 W. D. Lighthall: Montreal After Two Hundred and Fifty Years . (Montreal) 
1892)) p. 17. 
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“The Point” and Hochei.aga: The First Zone of Artisan 
Settlement 

The late seventies and early eighties brought another ten 
thousand British settlers of a rather different type. Where¬ 
as the earlier flow had been composed almost entirely of 
Irish labourers, the immigration of this period contained a 
considerable proportion of English and Scotch workmen of 
the mechanic class. These men were attracted by the grow¬ 
ing demand for skilled mechanics, due to the growth of 
heavy industry and more particularly to the location of the 
Grand Trunk Railway repair shops in Montreal. The im¬ 
portance of this latter factor is indicated by the following 
statement: “The headquarters of the Grand Trunk rail¬ 
road are located in Montreal, and comprise very extensive 
offices and workshops, giving employment to upward of three 
thousand skilled hands in the various departments. . . The 
estimated number of the population of Montreal dependent 
for wages on the Grand Trunk Railway is about fourteen 
thousand persons”. 1 

The Grand Trunk had located its shops beyond the end 
of the existing industrial belt in Point St. Charles, a semi¬ 
island bordered by the St. Lawrence, the Lachine Canal, and 
the Montreal Aqueduct. Into this unoccupied area, where 
work was close at hand and no previous residents opposed 
their coming, the immigrants of the seventies and early 
eighties flowed in large numbers. The railway shops were 
soon hemmed in on all sides by residential streets, and “the 
Point” became a recognized rival of Griffintown as an area 
of British settlement. 2 

At almost the same time, the nucleus of a third British 

1 Historical Review of Montreal t 1886, p. 86. 

*The extent of British immigrant segregation at this time may be measured 
statistically from the census returns. In Ste. Anne ward, which included both Griffin- 
town and Point St. Charles, thirty-six per cent, of the population in 1881 wae of 
British birth. In the remaining two wards of western Montreal, St. Antoine and 
St. Lawrence, the porportion was approximately thirty per cent. In the three wards 
lying east of St. Lawrence Main Street, the proportion of British-born persons falls 
very greatly, being only slightly over five per cent.; the overwhelmingly French- 
Canadian population of these wards is apparent from the data. 
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immigrant colony was forming on the city’s eastern fringe. 
The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway tracks 
along the eastern edge of the city, together with the avail¬ 
ability of cheap factory sites in the fields outside the city 
limits, drew industry in this direction during the eighties. 
The C.P.R. Angus Shops themselves were located at what 
is now the corner of Delorimier and St. Catherine Streets. 
Other shops, particularly in the iron and steel field, followed 
this lead, locating on the eastern fringe of Montreal or in 
the industrial suburb of Hochelaga. A large textile mill 
established in Hochelaga at about this time was also effective 
in attracting Britishers to the area; most of the supervisors 
in the mill were British and they tended to give a preference 
to British “hands”. From a small nucleus near Prefontaine 
and St. Catherine Streets, the town of Hochelaga spread 
eastward and northward into the country; the concentration 
of British settlers in the town is indicated by the erection 
of St. Mary’s Anglican Church there in 1890. 

Still other artisan groups settled north of the Angus 
Shops( on the north-eastern edge of Montreal, in what is 
now Delorimier Ward. Settlement frequently centred about 
a church; Taylor Presbyterian Church, for example, became 
the nucleus for a large and highly cohesive colony of Scotch 
mechanics. 

British settlement in Cote St. Paul, south of the Lachine 
Canal and to the west of “the Point”, dates from approxim¬ 
ately the same period. For many years a completely French- 
Canadian village, Cote St. Paul suffered an invasion of 
Americans in the eighties as a result of the establishment of 
several American-owned factories along the canal bank. The 
growth of heavy industry along the canal very soon brought 
the British mechanic to the area as well; this trend was 
accelerated about 1900 by the establishment there of a cotton 
textile factory with an almost exclusively British personnel. 
The settlement of British workers in Cote St. Paul con- 
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tinued steadily until 1914, when they constituted almost half 
the total population of the area. 

Hochelaga, Point St. Charles, and these lesser settle¬ 
ments differed from the older Griffintown settlement 
ethnically, religiously, and occupationally. They were 
primarily English and Scotch rather than Irish, Protestant 
rather than Catholic, and skilled rather than unskilled. 
Their occupations were confined primarily to the two great 
railway repair shops and the iron and steel plants associated 
with them, in contrast to Griffintown’s workmen who had 
entered the rough work of the dock and the factory yard. 

Verdun, Rosemount, and Maisonneuve: The Second Zone of 
Artisan Settlement 

With the turn of the century Montreal’s industrial de¬ 
velopment and the settlement of British immigrants in this 
city were both greatly accelerated. Some forty-eight thous¬ 
and Britishers settled in Montreal during the period 1900- 
1920 alone. (Table VII). 

The trend of British artisan residence in the present 
century has been a continuation of the trend observed in the 
preceding section. The heavy industries in which the British 
are primarily interested have pushed out farther and farther 
from the centre of the city on both the east and the west. 
The Britisher has followed these industries by moving out 
beyond the areas which he occupied in 1900—beyond “the 
Point” to Verdun, beyond Hochelaga to Maisonneuve, 
beyond Delorimier ward to Rosemount. These three areas 
today house most of the British artisans of Montreal and 
are the most distinctive, as they are the largest, of the city’s 
British colonies. 

The construction of a second railway line (now a part of 
the Canadian National Railway system) starting from a point 
near the C.P.R. Hochelaga yards and running north-east 
through the town of Maisonneuve, encouraged a spread of 
industry in this direction. The Maisonneuve town council 
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endeavoured to stimulate local industrial development 
further by offering tax exemptions and cash bonuses to all 
companies establishing plants of a certain size in the area. 
The development of the iron and steel industry in Maison- 
neuve was particularly noticeable: the Montreal Locomotive 
works, the Canadian Steel Foundries, the Warden-King 
Boiler Company, the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
and Vickers shipbuilding yards were among the plants erected 
during this period. The production of the area trebled 
between 1901 and 1911, and its population increased four 
and one-half times. 

Industry spread eastward not only along the railway, but 
also along the waterfront. The land lying between these 
two belts of industry (between Ontario and Notre-Dame 
Streets) thus became highly desirable as a site for working¬ 
men’s homes. Farms were bought by real estate dealers and 
subdivided; building by small contractors went ahead rapid¬ 
ly, and most of the houses as far east as Letourneux Street 
were constructed by 1914. Concomitant with this building 
development went the linking-up of Maisonneuve with 
Montreal proper through the extension of transportation 
facilities; by 1910 street-car service had been established 
on St. Catherine, Ontario, and Notre-Dame Streets. 

Maisonneuve was at the outset an entirely French- 
Canadian village. The St. Lawrence Sugar Company and 
the Montreal Locomotive works, however, brought in a con¬ 
siderable number of American and English-Canadian work¬ 
men. Once these persons had gained a footing, it was easy 
and natural for the British to follow. The entry of several 
iron and steel firms into Maisonneuve after 1900 attracted 
many British mechanics to the area. Canadian Vickers, 
which established a shipyard on the waterfront in 1912, 
brought almost its entire staff of supervisors and skilled 
workmen from Britain, considerably augmenting the British 
population of the area. Although the British probably never 
formed more than one-quarter of the total population of 
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Maisonneuve, it soon acquired a definite reputation as an 
area of British immigrant concentration. 

During the post-war period, the trends of residential de¬ 
velopment and of British population movements in Maison¬ 
neuve have been more complex. The district of Viauville, 
lying beyond Letourneux Street on the eastern edge of the 
area, has been built up very largely during the post-war 
period. The original owner of the land, M. Viau, secured 
regulations forbidding the entry of industry, providing also 
that all residences must be set back a certain distance from 
the street, and have stone fronts; these regulations have 
established Viauville as a superior residential district, the 
home of the Maisonneuve “aristocracy of labour”. During 
the same period the western, or Hochelaga fringe of Maison¬ 
neuve has been invaded by light industry and European im¬ 
migrant groups, and has tended to deteriorate into a semi¬ 
slum area. Maisonneuve reached its peak as an area of 
British immigrant concentration during and immediately fol¬ 
lowing the war; since that time, the number of Britishers in 
the area has remained very nearly constant. The rapid in¬ 
crease of the French-Canadian population has caused a de¬ 
crease in the proportion of English-speaking persons in the 
area; the present French-English ratio is approximately six 
to one. 

The fact that the British-born population of Maison¬ 
neuve has remained approximately constant should by no 
means be taken as indicating a condition of stagnation. At 
lease three important currents of population change have 
been at work in the area, (a) A certain number of new 
immigrants have entered Maisonneuve, either directly from 
Britain or after a period of residence in down-town Mont¬ 
real. (b) At least an equal number have abandoned Maison¬ 
neuve for some other area of the city. The more prosperous 
endeavour to establish homes in Notre Dame de Grace; 
others in less fortunate circumstances move “up the hill” 
toward the Angus Shops, or beyond the Shops into Rose- 
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mount. The efflux of Britishers appears to have been 
greatest from the western fringe of the area, where the 
entrance of European immigrants and increasingly deterior¬ 
ated housing conditions have been powerful stimuli to move¬ 
ment. (c) There has been in addition a shifting of British 
population within Maisonneuve itself, a drift from west to 
east, away from the dilapidation of Hochelaga toward the 
newer and more comfortable homes of Viauville. The 
eastward-moving tide of French-Canadian and European 
immigrant settlement has pushed the British immigrant in 
front of it, until today this latter group is concentrated in 
the most easterly third of the area. 

Verdun, lying southward across the Aqueduct from 
Point St. Charles, early proved attractive to the Britisher 
because of its nearness to the Lachine Canal industrial belt 
and the Canadian National Railway shops, its new flats and 
low rentals, and the preponderance in the area of English- 
speaking persons. Even before 1900, families had begun to 
move from the already crowded “Point” into this new area 
and by 1901 Verdun had an English-speaking population of 
over one thousand. By 1914 this total had increased to ap¬ 
proximately ten thousand, apparently as a direct result of 
British immigrant settlement in the area. 

The most rapid development of Verdun, however, has 
come in the post-war period. The young city spread rapidly 
south and west, increasing in population from twenty-five 
thousand to sixty thousand between 1921 and 1931. Solid 
blocks of two-story, outside-staircase flats sprang up almost 
overnight. In spite of an extensive invasion of French- 
Canadians from other parts of the city, the British main¬ 
tained their position as the predominant population element; 
the number of English-speaking persons increased by twenty 
thousand during the last census period, and it seems likely 
that about ten thousand of the post-war British immigrants, 
or one-third of the total, settled in Verdun. 

The attractiveness of Verdun to the Britisher during 
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this period seems to have lain in the proximity of the area 
to the industries of the canal bank and “the Point”; the 
exclusively residential character of the area and the large 
amount of vacant land suitable for recreational purposes; 
the newness and commodiousness of the flats, whose flimsy 
construction had not yet resulted in physical deterioration; 
and the administrative separation of Verdun from Mont¬ 
real, resulting in lower taxation and in a more marked in¬ 
fluence of the English-speaking population in public affairs. 
The fact that a large number of British immigrants were 
already settled in Verdun, also, meant that many post-war 
immigrants had friends or relatives there on arrival, and 
naturally settled near them. In the later twenties, the 
influx of immigrants was offset in part by a considerable 
movement of “successful” Britishers from Verdun to lower 
Notre Dame de Grace. Since 1929, however, the tide has 
been reversed and Verdun has more than recouped its losses. 

The development of Rosemount is very closely bound up 
with the establishment there of the Angus Shops in 1904. 
Until this time, the area now included in Rosemount ward 
had been an open-country farming community. The shops, 
however, employed several thousand men, who naturally 
preferred to live near their work; and this fact tended to 
draw residence northward. Rosemount, it was soon dis¬ 
covered, had additional advantages as a place of residence, 
chief of which was its relatively high altitude. 

The development of the area proceeded in the fashion 
characteristic of Montreal: the subdivision of farms into 
building lots by real estate companies, the purchase of thes“ 
lots by individual French-Canadian investors with small 
capital, the erection by these latter of blocks and flats, often 
with the assistance of mortgage companies, and the renting of 
these flats to those who came flocking into the area in search 
of homes. 

By 1914, the young community stretched from First to 
Twelfth Avenues aftd from the Shops to Rosemount Boule- 
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vard, though this area was not solidly settled. The residents 
attracted to Rosemount during this early period consisted 
almost entirely of workers in the Angus Shops, giving the 
area the aspect of a “company town”. The population seems 
to have been almost evenly divided between French- and 
English-speaking persons. The English-speaking group, of 
whom the great majority were English, consisted largely 
of skilled artisans. The scarcity of mechanics in Canada at 
this time led the C.P.R. to offer employment and assisted 
passages to large numbers of skilled workmen in Britain; 
others came unassisted, to find employment or settle in this 
vicinity. 

Rosemount, like Verdun, more than doubled in popul¬ 
ation in the years following the War. Residence spread 
north and east, especially during the building boom of 1927 
to 1929. With the expansion of the city eastward beyond 
Papineau Street, the vacant land lying between Rosemount 
and Montreal proper was filled up, and the area was welded 
more closely into the life of the metropolis. Rosemount 
tended increasingly to lose the aspect of a “company town” 
and to become an area of working-men’s homes, whose resi¬ 
dents sought employment in a variety of near-by industries 
or commuted to the centre of the city. 

The French-Canadian population of the area has in¬ 
creased more rapidly than the English-speaking population, 
and now forms sixty per cent, of the total. The fact that the 
English-speaking population has kept pace to this extent is 
indicative of a continuous movement of British immigrants in 
the area. The British immigrant population of Rosemount 
has received accretions from two main sources. Firstly, new 
immigrants have been attracted to the area by its high 
altitude, cheap rentals, proximity to the shops and the 
Maisonneuve industrial belt, and by the large nucleus of pre¬ 
war immigrants already established there. Secondly, there 
has been a considerable drift of population to Rosemount 
from older areas of British immigrant settlement, such as 
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Hochelaga and Point St. Charles. This latter tends to be 
a movement of second-generation rather than first-generation 
immigrants; the sons and daughters of British-born parents, 
particularly after marriage, move to Rosemount. 

The only other significant concentration of British 
artisans occurs in the town of Lachine, an industrial suburb 
lying several miles to the west of Montreal. The Dominion 
Bridge Company, upon which residents of the town are 
largely dependent for employment, experienced its most 
rapid growth between 1900 and 1914. Skilled mechanics 
were needed in the bridge works, and the movement of Brit¬ 
ish immigrants to Lachine was encouraged both by the Com¬ 
pany and by various immigration societies. By 1914, the 
British-born population of the town exceeded one-quarter 
of the total, the remainder being largely French-Canadians 
and European labourers; these proportions have remained 
roughly constant since the War. 

The development of colonies of British artisans in Rose- 
mount, Maisonneuve, Verdun, and Lachine has proceeded 
concurrently with, and partially as a result of, the displace¬ 
ment of the British from the areas which they previously 
occupied. The entry of European immigrants into Hoche¬ 
laga and the British reaction in moving farther east to 
Maisonneuve have already been pointed out. Point St. 
Charles shows a somewhat similar situation. The European 
immigrant has invaded “the Point”, which is rapidly losing 
its status as a desirable residential area for other groups. 
The British have been pushed back into the less deteriorated 
streets below the C.N.R. tracks, and a large number of the 
younger people have moved to Verdun or Notre Dame de 
Grace. 

In Cote St. Paul, sandwiched between the Lachine Canal 
and the Montreal Aqueduct, the relative importance of the 
British immigrant population has steadily declined. Thirty 
years ago, two-thirds of the Cote St. Paul population was 
English-speaking; today the English-speaking population is 
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less than one-third. French-Canadians have entered the 
oldest (eastern) portion of the area and pushed westward, 
followed more recently by a second wave of European im¬ 
migrants ; the British have been displaced toward the newer 
and more substantial homes on the growing western fringe of 
the area, and many have altogether abandoned it for the 
newer and higher sections of the city to the north. “As soon 
as they’ve established themselves they want to move away to 
Notre Dame de Grace. Houses are better, they’ll have more 
extensive contacts for their children, and won’t be bothered 
with our wretched street-car service. . . They accept it as 
inevitable that this will become a slum area, and want to 
leave it”. 1 

The scattered British settlements on the northern fringe 
of the city have been invaded not only by French-Canadians 
but also by Jewish, Italian, and other foreign-born groups. 
The reaction of the British to this invasion has been twofold: 
a large number have moved away to Rosemount, or to the 
west end 2 ; most of the remainder have moved northward 
beyond the C.P.R. tracks, following the advancing city 
limits. English-speaking persons today form less than five 
per cent, of the total population in most of the northern 
wards of the city. 

The Growth of “White Collar” Areas 

The regional distribution of the British-born population 
in Montreal, as measured by 1931 census figures, is shown in 

1 Ficld notes. 

2 The trend of population in the district immediately west of the Angus Shops 
may be cited in illustration of this point. The streets surrounding Taylor East End 
Presbyterian Church were in the beginning occupied almost exclusively by Scotch 
immigrants. Even before the War, however, French-Canadian population elements 
had begun to penetrate the district, and the British moved northward. It was ac¬ 
cordingly decided to found a mission further north, at the corner of Masson and 
Papineau streets; Fairmount-Taylor mission was built in 1912, and a church erected 
in 1924. For some years the district around Fairmount-Taylor became in its turn a 
well-recognired Scotch settlement, growing as the older Taylor East End settle¬ 
ment declined. It now seems that Fairmount-Taylor in its turn has passed the peak 
of its strength; the British are greatly outnumbered by the French-Canadians and 
are moving away to Rosemount and the west end. The present membership of the 
church is only 425, as compared with the 1,200 which Taylor East End boasted at 
the peak of its development. 
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Table VIII. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE BRITISH- 
BORN POPULATION OF MONTREAL ISLAND, 1931 


Area 

Total 

Population 

British-born 

Population 

Per Cent. 
British 

Verdun. 

60,745 

15,750 

25.9 

Central Montreal. 

74,310 

13,080 

17.6 

Notre-Dame-de-Grace. 

46,850 

8,104 

17.3 

Point St. Charles*. 

19,873 

3,042 

15.3 

Lachine. 

18,630 

2,500 

13.2 

Rosemount. 

44,534 

5,057 

11.4 

C6te St. Paul. 

27,836 

2,901 

10.4 

Maisonneuve*. 

70,008 

5,397 

7.7 

Hochelaga. 

22,009 

472 

2.1 

Other areas. 

619,073 

27,833 

4.5 

Total. 

1,003,868 

84,136 

8.4 


^Central Montreal includes the wards of St. Andrew, St. George, St. Lawrence, 
and Ste. Anne; Point St. Charles includes St. Gabriel ward; Maisonneuve includes 
Mercier, Maisonneuve, and Prlfontaine wards. The remaining areas listed are co¬ 
terminous with wards or suburbs of the same name. 

Table VIII. The tendency in latter years for British im¬ 
migrants, more particularly their children, to concentrate in 
clerical and service occupations 1 has been reflected in a great 
development of white-collar residential areas. Notre 
Dame de Grace, a predominantly clerical area lying to the 
west of Westmount, composed largely of open fields in 
1921, today contains some fifty thousand persons. In 1931 
more than one-sixth of all the residents of this area were 
British immigrants. The attractiveness of Notre Dame de 
Grace to the British immigrant consists in the quality of its 
housing, the social prestige conferred by residence there, 
quick communication with the centre of the city, adequate 
educational facilities, and the feeling that “our children 
don’t have to mix with the foreign element and pick up 
their ways”.* 

Notre Dame de Grace has attracted, not merely new 
immigrants of the clerical class arriving since the War, but 
also those who have been economically successful in one of 

l See Chapter IV, p. 99. 

2 Field notes. 
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the older immigrant areas and who wish to register their 
economic success through a change of residence. During 
the years of relative prosperity from 1922 to 1929 there was 
a steady drift of “successful” immigrants to Notre Dame de 
Grace from Verdun, Maisonneuve, the north end, and other 
areas. 1 Even greater in volume was the movement to 
Notre Dame de Grace of second-generation immigrants. 
The British mechanic’s son or daughter who has “grad¬ 
uated” to the clerical class is frequently not content to re¬ 
main permanently in an artisan area such as Rosemount or 
Maisonneuve. When he reaches the stage of setting up his 
own home and the choice must be made between establishing 
it in Maisonneuve or Notre Dame de Grace, the son will 
usually lean strongly toward the latter. 

At the same time, many second-generation immigrants 
who have entered clerical work have remained in the area of 
their parent’s residence through choice or through financial 
necessity. The result has been a marked increase in the 
clerical “content” of most of the artisan areas during the 
past decade. The white-collared worker is today a clearly 
distinguishable element in the British immigrant population 
of Lachine, Rosemount, and Verdun. 

A third distinct concentration of British clerical and 
service workers has occurred in central Montreal, which in 
1931 contained over thirteen thousand Britishers. 2 A certain 
proportion of this total, no doubt, consists of families resi¬ 
dent in the semi-slum areas adjoining the business district. 
The bulk, however, are young unmarried immigrants resi¬ 
dent in the rooming-house and apartment-house districts of 
central Montreal, and engaged in clerical work, domestic 
service, or in other service occupations. 

1 Daring the depression years since 1929, the trend ha<8 been in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Drastic salary reductions have obliged many Notre Dame de Grace residents 
to move to an area of lower rentals. The minister of one Protestant church re-' 
marked: “During the past two years we have lost more people than in the previous 
six; twenty-five per cent, of our congregation is gone, and next time I check up 
another ten per cent, may be away.” (Field notes.) 

a Table VIII. 
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If the occupational trends discovered in the preceding 
chapter are continued, it might be expected that the British 
artisan areas, to the extent that they remain British, will 
become increasingly clerical, and that the concentration of 
Britishers in the newer white-collared areas of the city will 
also increase. 


Summary 

Into the expanding framework of Montreal some twenty 
thousand British immigrants entered as permanent settlers 
between 1850 and 1900, and some seventy thousand be¬ 
tween 1900 and the present day. 1 Bound by no sentimental 
ties to the older portions of Montreal, they tended even 
more than the native-born population to follow the trends 
of industrial development, and to settle in those parts of the 
city in which industry was expanding most rapidly—first in 
Griffintown, later in “the Point” and Hochelaga, still later in 
Maisonneuve, Rosemount, and Verdun. 

The British did not, like most of the European immigrant 
groups, enter the city at the centre. British settlement, 
with the exception of the initial influx of Irish labour, took 
place for the most part on the edge of the city, and has 
continued to be a phenomenon of the expanding urban 
fringe. The British artisan was attracted to these fringe 
areas because of their proximity to heavy industry, their new 
and relatively spacious housing accommodation, and the 
absence of antagonistic population elements. He was able, 
moreover, to pay the rentals demanded for these new 
homes, because of his position in the higher skill-grades. 
Unlike most immigrant groups, the British have been able 
very soon after their arrival to attain an income-level higher 
than that of many groups in the existing population. British 
concentration in the more desirable residential districts is a 
reflection of their higher economic status. 

British artisans have occupied two successive zones of 

‘Table VII. 
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settlement at different periods in Montreal’s development, 
each zone consisting of a series of areas scattered along what 
was at that time the fringe of the city. In 1900 they were 
to be found in Hochelaga, Delorimier ward, Cote St. Paul, 
Point St. Charles. Today, the edge of the city has moved 
on, and the British, pulled by the attraction of new homes 
and pushed by the invasion of other groups, have moved 
with it. They are concentrated in eastern Maisonneuve, 
Rosemount, Notre Dame de Grace, Ville Emard, and 
Verdun. 

The French-Canadian working-class occupies a circle 
within this large circle, nearer to the centre of the city, 
while European immigrant groups are still nearer to the 
centre and to the slum. From the standpoint of ethnic 
segregation Montreal’s residential expansion might be de¬ 
scribed as follows: European immigrants have entered the 
city at the centre and pushed outward, displacing French- 
Canadian residents; the pressure thus brought to bear upon 
the French-Canadians has pushed them outward in their 
turn, displacing the outer circle of British immigrants; the 
British have responded by marching still farther towards 
the outer rim of the city. The process continues today 
as the British push eastward in Maisonneuve, northward in 
Rosemount, westward in Cote St. Paul, southward in Verdun 
—ever moving, ever on the fringe. 

Each of the areas occupied by the British artisan has 
undergone, or is undergoing, a cycle of change, which might 
perhaps be stated as follows, (a) The British entered the 
area when it was on the fringe of the city, drawn by the 
development of industry in the vicinity. As the group grew 
in numbers, characteristic immigrant institutions were estab¬ 
lished and an immigrant colony with a well-rounded neigh¬ 
bourhood and institutional life developed, (b) The growth 
of the city, however, brought other population elements to 
the area—first French-Canadians, later European immi¬ 
grants. The area grew older and housing conditions began 
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to deteriorate, (c) The flow of fresh British immigration to 
the area slackened; successful immigrants and younger peo¬ 
ple tended to move away to newer areas, leaving behind only 
the old people and the misfits, (d) With the decrease in the 
British population of the area, institutions went to pieces 
from lack of patronage and the life of the immigrant 
colony gradually disintegrated; the stragglers who remained 
tended to merge with the general population of the area. In 
time the colony was not merely surrounded by the city, 
but completely absorbed as well, continuing to exist only as 
a memory in the minds of its oldest inhabitants. Griffin- 
town and Point St. Charles have been absorbed in this way; 
Hochelaga and Cote St. Paul feel and fear the approaching 
end; newer areas of British settlement will feel it in their 
turn. 

During the post-war period the tendency for the Brit¬ 
isher to be displaced from manual into clerical employments 
has had repercussions upon the residential distribution of 
the British group. The concentration of British immigrants 
in such white-collar areas as Notre Dame de Grace and the 
rooming-house portion of central Montreal has increased, 
while the artisan areas have become less manual and more 
clerical in their occupational complexion. 


NOTE ON FIGS. 13 and 14. 

It should be noted that Fig. 13 Is based on various detailed observations, whereas 
Fig. 14 is a more generalized “gradient” representation based on Census data, with 
the ward as the unit. Census statistics would be much more accurate and effective 
for regional studies if they were available by smaller units (of say a few street- 
blocks each) since the ward is too large a unit to give any indication of the precise 
residential area of the population enumerated. The comparison between Figs. 13 
and 14 (pp. 132 and 132) is of some methodological interest in indicating the 
degree of deficiency. 





CHAPTER VI 

The Social Structure of the Immigrant Colony 

It was shown in the preceding chapter that the British im¬ 
migrant has settled in a series of different areas at successive 
stages of Montreal’s development: (a) in one predominantly 
labouring area between 1850 and 1875; (b) in an initial 
group of artisan areas between 1875 and 1900; (c) in a 
later zone of artisan areas between 1900 and the present 
day; and (d) increasingly in white-collared areas since the 
War. Each of the artisan areas, it was pointed out, has 
tended to pass through a cycle of development involving an 
initial period of growth, a period of maturity, and a period 
of disintegration. 

In no place, however, was the question asked: what does 
the growth or disintegration of an immigrant colony really 
mean? The mere increase or decrease in the number of im¬ 
migrants in the colony, while it may be significant as an 
index, is surely not the central fact in the process. One is 
forced back, then, to ask still other questions: in what, 
essentially, does the immigrant colony consist? What are 
the attributes of a fully developed immigrant settlement? 
To what extent do the different British areas of present- 
day Montreal conform to this “type”? Inasmuch as they 
diverge from it, what are the reasons for such divergence? 

The Mature Colony: Some Montreal Examples 

Verdun, Rosemount, Maisonneuve, and Lachine are the 
predominant “settled” areas of British immigrant residence 
in Montreal. In the long perspective of the city’s growth 
these areas are relatively young, most of the British settle¬ 
ment in them having taken place since 1900. They are 
all, with the exception of Maisonneuve, exclusively resi- 
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dential areas. Housing accommodation is of the flat type, 
the average size of flat being four to five rooms. 

Each of the areas is separated from central Montreal by 
distinct physical barriers: Verdun by the Aqueduct; Maison- 
neuve by the C.P.R. yards and tracks, the street-car barns, 
and adjacent industries; Rosemount by the Angus Shops and 
stretches of vacant land; Lachine by vacant land, an ad¬ 
ditional street-car fare, and a ten-cent rate for each tele¬ 
phone call to Montreal. The factor of time-distance rein¬ 
forces this separateness; from the centre of the city, thirty 
minutes of street-car travel is necessary to reach Verdun or 
Maisonneuve, thirty-five minutes to Rosemount, and fifty 
minutes to Lachine. 1 Accordingly a high degree of insti¬ 
tutional self-sufficiency is to be found in these areas. Each 
area has at least one main shopping street with stores pro¬ 
viding standardized necessities, and shopping expeditions to 
central Montreal are infrequent. Similarly, each area has 
one or more moving-picture theatres, halls for meetings and 
dances, athletic fields, churches, schools, political and frat¬ 
ernal clubs, and so on through the list of community organ¬ 
izations. It is quite possible for a resident of one of these 
areas to live his life without going outside it, and the work¬ 
man of limited means is compelled of necessity to live in 
this way. 

Each of the areas under discussion contains a few 
hundred persons of European origin; the largest population 
elements, however, in order of decreasing magnitude, are 
French-Canadians, first and second generation British immi¬ 
grants, and English-Canadians. First generation British 
immigrants alone constitute one-quarter of the population of 
Verdun, and well over ten per cent, of the population of each 
of the other areas with the exception of Maisonneuve.* 
Taken together, these areas contain some thirty thousand 
Britishers; in each of them, moreover, with the possible 

iRailwajr commuters, however, can make this journey in fifteen minutea. 

*Cf. Table VIII, Chapter V. 
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exception of Maisonneuve, the number of British-born resi¬ 
dents is increasing. 

Skilled mechanics form the largest single element in 
the British population of these areas, the number of “help¬ 
ers” and general labourers being considerably less. The 
proportion'of clerical workers varies; small as yet in Maison¬ 
neuve and Rosemount, it is larger in Park Avenue Extension 
and in Verdun, which are not so distinctly isolated from the 
major source of clerical employment in central Montreal; 
and it is large also in Lachine, where clerical commuters have 
been steadily increasing in numbers. 

British population is not diffused evenly throughout 
these areas, but exhibits the phenomenon of segregation in 
some degree. This segregation never amounts to complete 
residential separation of the British from French-Canadian 
and other groups, but consists rather in a noticeable increase 
in the proportion of British residents on certain streets. In 
general, the British tend to occupy the newer and better- 
built houses on the outskirts of the area, and to push steadily 
outward as the area expands. 

In Rosemount, the British group is segregated in the 
newer northern portion of the area, and immigrant insti¬ 
tutions centre about Rosemount Boulevard; Masson and 
Dandurand streets, further south nearer to the Angus Shops, 
are the institutional centres for French-Canadian residents. 
In Maisonneuve, the British-born are highly concentrated in 
the superior residential district of Viauville, on the expand¬ 
ing eastern fringe of the area. In Verdun, the British are 
concentrated in the newer portion of the area lying south of 
Church Avenue, which remains the institutional centre for 
the group. 1 

trends in the distribution of the British immigrant population are reflected 
rather tardily in the distribution of their institutions. Many of these institutions 
were constructed near the beginning of British settlement in the area, and therefore 
in the older portion of it. The British population has since moved on to newer 
districts; their institutions, however, because of the cost of replacement, have a 
greater fixity and lag behind the movement of population. So long ae the distance 
between the population centre and the institutional centre is not so great as to pre¬ 
vent people walking easily from one to the other, there will probably be little spatial 
re-location of institutions. 
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All of the characteristics mentioned would seem to make 
for the maintenance of British immigrant heritage in these 
areas, viz., a large and increasing number of British-born 
residents; a considerable measure of residential segregation 
of the British group; and a distance from the commercial¬ 
ized recreations of central Montreal, which forces' the group 
to turn inward upon itself for companionship, amusement, 
and the joint satisfacton of needs. 

Neighbourhood life runs warm and deep in the colony. 
Informal “dropping in” to visit neighbours in the evening 
is the major form of entertainment; it provides emotional 
satisfaction through reviving memories of the home land, 
and compensates for more expensive forms of recreation 
which are not available in the area or which the immigrant 
cannot afford. Friends are a source, not only of sympathy, 
but of material assistance in all the crises of life; unorgan¬ 
ized mutual aid characterizes all artisan areas in some meas¬ 
ure, but the bonds of common origin draw members of the 
immigrant group even more closely together in the face of 
hardships. 1 

Neighbourhood life is not entirely dependent on resi¬ 
dential proximity. The husband’s place of employment 
does much to determine the family’s contacts; the fact that 
Rosemount is generally conceded to be a more “neighbour¬ 
ly” area than Maisonneuve is due in part to the large pro¬ 
portion of its residents who have become acquainted through 
common employment in the Angus Shops. Common church 
affiliation also tends to group certain families together in 
secular as well as religious activities. 

Common place of origin in Britain is a powerful factor 
making for neighbourly intimacy. The second question 
addressed by one Old Country man to another is: “What 
part of (England, Scotland, etc.) are you from?” The 
memories which may be exchanged between two persons 
from the same city or county will be more extensive 

1 See Chapter X, p. 215, for more extemiye material on thia point. 
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and detailed than those of two persons coming from quite 
different parts of the British Isles, and contact will for this 
reason be more satisfying. 1 

The immigrant seeks satisfaction also by participation in 
institutions of his own creation, through which he endeavours 
to express and maintain his particular cultural heritages. In 
the closely-knit neighbourhood life of the colony, such im¬ 
migrant institutions are able to flourish. Free from the 
irresistable competition of commercialized recreation and 
larger “downtown” organizations, they are able to maintain 
control over their adherents and to retard their assimilation 
of the new culture. 

The church stands as the keystone of the colony’s insti¬ 
tutional structure. It is usually the first institution to which 
the immigrant attaches himself. Many other institutions 
of the area lean upon it for support, utilize its buildings, 
and in effect function as subsidiaries of it. It stops the gaps 
in the social armour of the area by undertaking functions 
which are not being performed by other organized groups. 
In this way it tends to become a recreational and athletic 
centre as well as a religious centre; the larger and more 
solidly established churches of Verdun, Rosemount, and 
Maisonneuve have their own badminton and tennis courts, 
musical, dramatic and literary societies, dances and parties, 
social service departments, and clubs for almost every age- 
and interest-group. 

Church membership runs in large measure along nation¬ 
ality lines. English immigrants are by far the largest group 
in Anglican churches, the Scotch predominate in Presbyterian 
churches, and Irish immigrants form the largest single elem¬ 
ent in English-speaking Catholic churches; the ratio of 
English to Scotch members in United churches usually de¬ 
pends upon whether the church was Methodist or Presby¬ 
terian before the union of 1925. 

l “I have people born in almost every county in England/' said one Protestant 
minister. “When a new family arrives, I can usually introduce them to someone 
from their own county, often to someone from their own town. They are friends 
right away,” 
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There is also a tendency for church affiliation to run 
along lines of occupation and income-level; the larger and 
more fashionable churches cater to the business, professional, 
and clerical groups, while the manual workers are cared for 
by smaller and less impressive churches. 1 Several small 
evangelistic sects maintain “gospel halls” in these areas; they 
have a strong appeal to the lower occupational groups, who 
find in their highly emotional services a release from the 
drabness of everyday life which the cooler atmosphere of 
the “regular” churches fails to provide. The upper income 
groups seem on the whole to be more regular in their sup¬ 
port of the church than those lower down on the occu¬ 
pational ladder. The traditional non-participation in organ¬ 
ized religion of the English working class, in particular, 
is carried over to Canada; most Anglican rectors report that 
the actual work of their churches is carried on by one-third or 
even one-quarter of the persons who are nominally members 
of the parish.* 

Members of the colony belong to a multiplicity of other 
immigrant institutions, which may be divided on the basis 
of function into four major groups: (a) charitable societies; 
(b) recreational clubs; (c) fraternal and mutual benefit as¬ 
sociations; and (d) municipal and political clubs. Verdun, 
which because of its large British population has a greater 
concentration of British immigrant institutions than any 
other area of the city, may be used in illustration. In the 
field of charitable societies are to be found such groups as 
I.O.D.E., Canadian Legion, and Army and Navy League. 8 

1 In Rosemount, for example, First United and Kydd Presbyterian, located on 
Rosemount Boulevard, are the “society churches” of the area, and include a con¬ 
siderable number of white-collared workers among their membership. Central United 
and St. Luke’s Anglican, situated further south, have predominantly working-class 
congregations with a sprinkling of clerks. The Salvation Army and several “gospel 
halls” occupy the lowest position of the social ladder. 

2 These trends in religious organisation, considered here from the standpoint of 
social structure, axe examined in Chapter X from the standpoint of the adjustment 
of the individual immigrant. (See p. 219.) 

8 The major British charitable societies are, of course, the St. Andrew’s, St. 
George’s, St. David’s, and St. Patrick’s societies. Since the headquarters of these 
are located in central Montreal, however, and their patrons come from the west end t 
it seems best not to include them here. 
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Recreational clubs include soccer, cricket, bowling, curling 
and football clubs, several military regiments, the Welsh 
and Scottish Choirs, Sailors’ Institute, and several dramatic 
groups. Among fraternal organizations the Irish Freedom 
League, several Scottish clan organizations, the Sons of 
England, Sons of Scotland, and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians may be listed. The municipal and political 
clubs include the Verdun Voter’s League, Conservative, 
Liberal and C.C.F. clubs, the Verdun Unemployed Work¬ 
men’s Association, and the Canadian Labour Defence 
League. The membership of some of these organizations, 
of course, is partially non-immigrant; the tendency, however, 
particularly where British immigrants occupy executive posi¬ 
tions, is for the organization to be predominantly British 
in its outlook. 

At the same time, institutions of distinctively Canadian 
origin and outlook function in the immigrant colony. In 
Verdun, for example, the churches, if partially British in 
cultural content, are yet branches of Canadian institutions 
and manned in most cases by Canadian clergy. While 
founded in England, the Y.M.C.A. has taken a dis¬ 
tinctive form on this continent. There are the Can¬ 
adian branches of such international lodges as the Odd¬ 
fellows, Masons, Orange Order and Knights of Colum¬ 
bus. The schools, whose curriculum and organization 
are Canadian, sponsor Canadian athletics for the child¬ 
ren. Retail shops, for the most part, are in non-British 
hands. The Chamber of Commerce and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association are based on Canadian patterns 
of business organization. The political clubs, if they 
reflect the pre-migration political attitudes of their ad¬ 
herents, must necessarily deal with Canadian problems. 
And then there are the moving-picture theatres, dance halls, 
and other forms of commercialized recreation. 

These institutions, invading the colony from other parts 
of Montreal, come into competition with the immigrant insti- 
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tutions and threaten constantly to displace them. The child¬ 
ren of the immigrant, in particular, drawn into the general 
stream of Canadian culture through school and church, tend 
to abandon the institutions of the colony, thus ensuring their 
eventual decadence. Out of his participation in the formal 
and informal life of the immigrant area, there crystallizes 
in the mind of the individual immigrant the sense of attach¬ 
ment to a group—not merely to the British group in gen¬ 
eral, but to a specific section of the local community; he is 
a “Rosemounter” or a “Verdunite”. It is characteristic of 
the mature colony that the immigrant has a sense of loyalty 
toward it and a feeling of optimism regarding its future. 
The British resident of Verdun is quite sure that he lives in 
a superior area and that both Verdun and its British-born 
population arel destined to expand. Nationality-conflict is 
not acute because the size of his group gives the Britisher a 
sense of security and of ability to resist successfully any at¬ 
tack on his status. 

In its period of mature development, then, the immi¬ 
grant colony offers to its residents a well-ordered social 
world—a world of friendly good-fellowship with persons of 
similar background, of institutions which satisfy their 
fundamental social needs, and through which they may ex¬ 
press their native culture without fear of criticism or 
derision. They may participate to a limited extent in the 
Canadian institutions which cross their thresholds, but when 
displeased or rebuffed can always withdraw into the more 
congenial atmosphere of their own group, where situations 
are defined in familiar ways and where they are certain of 
recognition and status. 

The Decadent Colony: Hochelaga and “The Point” 

The Hochelaga and Point St. Charles areas are older 
than those discussed in the preceding section. They lie 
nearer to the centre of the city than do the mature colonies, 
and are less sharply separated from it by natural and man- 
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made boundaries. The fact that the centre of the city can be 
reached by street-car in twenty minutes leads residents of 
these areas to travel frequently to the centre for recreation 
and amusement, purchasing only the most standardized 
commodities in the area itself. 

Hochelaga and “the Point” are no longer exclusively 
residential areas. Residence in “the Point” is broken by the 
C.N.R. shops, heavy industry along the Canal bank, and a 
scattering of miscellaneous factories throughout the area. 
Light industry has entered Hochelaga along Ontario Street 
and seems destined to spread more widely throughout the 
area. In part because of this invasion of industry, in part be¬ 
cause of the deterioration caused by age, housing conditions 
in these areas are noticeably poor. A considerable propor¬ 
tion of the houses are of the tenement rather than the flat 
type; a solid red-brick wall, bare of any decorative feature 
and broken only by window-space, extends for an entire city 
block, with the division into homes indicated only by door¬ 
ways set flush with the street. The rental for a four or five- 
roomed home, however, would be considerably higher than 
for a flat of the same size in Verdun or Rosemount: a 
solution of the problem is reached by the crowding of 
families into closer quarters. 

French-Canadians form the largest population element 
in both areas, but are increasingly intermingled with 
European immigrants of various nationalities. Italians, 
Roumanians, and other groups have entered the north¬ 
western portion of Hochelaga and are spreading southward. 
The most dilapidated portion of “the Point”, bordering the 
Lachine Canal, is now occupied largely by Polish and 
Ukrainian residents. The number of British immigrants in 
both areas is rapidly decreasing. Comparison of 1931 with 
1921 data indicates that during these ten years the British- 
born population of “the Point” decreased by one-third, and 
that of Hochelaga by two-thirds. 1 British immigrant 

M921 data were issued by electoral divisions, and this has been taken into con¬ 
sideration in estimating the decrease of British-born population. 
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families in these areas tend to be middle-aged or elderly; 
younger persons move away to newer areas whenever pos¬ 
sible, leaving only the “old-timers” behind. 

From the occupational standpoint, the British residents 
of these areas present a miscellaneous appearance, with un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled workers bulking much larger than 
in the mature colonies discussed previously. There appears 
to be a direct connection here between the process of resi¬ 
dential displacement and the process of occupational dis¬ 
placement. The entry of European immigrants and French- 
Canadians into these one-time British settlements brought 
competition both for homes and for jobs. Those Britishers 
who were displaced toward a higher occupational level 
tended to move to one of the newer immigrant colonies, 
leaving behind only those who were unable to extricate them¬ 
selves from the lower levels of employment. These latter 
must compete permanently with the French-Canadian and 
European, and must live with them in the now “decadent” 
area. 

The proximity of these areas to the centre of the city, 
and their relative disorganization due to industrial and 
ethnic invasion, makes any local life difficult to achieve. 
Within this disorganized milieu, British immigrants are a 
scattered, small, and steadily decreasing group. Under these 
conditions, the life of the immigrant colony tends to dis¬ 
integrate. Ministers have difficulty in retaining and keep¬ 
ing in touch with their congregationss; neighbourhood ties 
are broken by the removal of friends, and those who re¬ 
main behind find it difficult to establish and maintain contact 
with each other. The social life of the colony, in short, 
loses its spatial and population base; when this occurs, 
neighbourhood life and immigrant institutions alike weaken 
and die. 

The decreased intensity of neighbourhood life is in¬ 
dicated by the smaller part which visiting plays in the life of 
British immigrants resident in these areas, and their greater 
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dependence upon commercialized recreation. An insti¬ 
tutional inventory of any of these areas, too, reveals a 
scarcity of immigrant institutions. Athletic clubs which once 
existed have died out as the original immigrants grew too old 
to participate in them and the younger people moved away. 
Sons of England, Sons of Scotland, and other ethnic 
fraternal organizations linger on in a precarious state, if they 
have not entirely disappeared. In order to participate in 
institutions of this sort, the immigrant must now travel in¬ 
ward to the centre of the city or outward to one of the 
mature colonies. Almost the only institution which remains 
alive and vigorous in these areas is the church; its role, in¬ 
deed, tends to become more significant through the taking 
over of functions no longer performed by other organ¬ 
izations. It becomes the sole non-commercial recreational 
centre, the one remaining stimulant to neighbourhood life, 
the only vehicle for the strengthening and perpetuating of 
the immigrant group culture. 

The decadence of the colony is further reflected in the 
attitudes of its residents toward it. Their loyalty may for 
some time survive the strain placed upon it by the obvious 
deterioration of the area; eventually, however, they grow 
discouraged, accept the decline of the area as inevitable, and 
manifest a desire to leave it. An air of gloom and defeat 
pervades the decadent colony, broken by occasional flurries 
of anger at the invading nationalities. 

It would appear that conflict between the British and 
their French-Canadian or European fellow-residents is most 
acute at the beginning and at the end of the colony’s life- 
cycle, and that it varies inversely with the colony’s self- 
confidence and solidarity. The first entry of the British 
into an area in which French-Canadian settlers have preceded 
them is usually a signal for conflict. 1 As the British estab- 

1 Early British settlement in Verdun and Lachine, between 1900 and 1914, was 
marked by more or less acute nationality-conflict. Stories are still current in Verdun 
of the time when it was not safe for a Britisher to walk alone down certain streets 
after nightfall. 
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lish themselves, the size and solidarity of the group dis¬ 
courage attacks upon it and conflict dies down; life in the 
mature colony, as we have seen, is relatively tranquil. As 
the colony begins to weaken and disintegrate, however, 
friction once more increases. The British are on the de¬ 
fensive, fearful, desirous of holding back the invasion of 
other groups; these latter are aggressive, confident, certain 
that the area will soon belong to them. 

The features differentiating the mature from the decad¬ 
ent colony may now be briefly summarized. The former is 
younger, less dilapidated, more separate from the remainder 
of the city, more self-sufficient, freer from invasion by in¬ 
dustry and by foreign-born population elements. Its Brit¬ 
ish population is larger, increasing rather than decreasing, 
and includes a larger proportion of skilled mechanical and 
clerical workers. In consequence, the neighbourhood life 
of the ascendant colony is more intense, its structure of im¬ 
migrant institutions more vigorous and variegated, and the 
cultural content of its life more markedly British. The 
entrance of industry and of groups with a lower standard 
of living is the cause of the decadent colony’s decline, the 
removal of the British to new areas is the index of this de¬ 
cline, and the breakdown of the colony’s institutional and 
cultural life is the net result. 

Notre Dame de Grace: A “White Collar” Area 

Notre Dame de Grace, a westward extension of the ex¬ 
clusive mountain-slope area, houses a considerable portion of 
Montreal’s middle class. Its comfortable homes are oc¬ 
cupied by senior clerks, minor executives, and professional 
men, with minimum incomes of perhaps eighteen hundred 
dollars per year. 1 Seventy per cent, of the population of 
the area is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

British immigrants form rather more than one-sixth of 

1 In that portion of Notre Dame de Grace which lies “below the tracks”, how¬ 
ever, flats may be rented for as little as twenty dollars per month, and manual 
workers comprise the bulk of the population. 
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the total population. Many of them are children of British 
artisans resident in Verdun or Maisonneuve, who moved to 
Notre Dame de Grace at the time of their marriage. Others 
are young clerical immigrants of the post-war period who, 
after a period of residence in the rooming-house district of 
Central Montreal, were able to move to Notre Dame de 
Grace to bring up their families. 1 A number of those in the 
higher occupational levels, of course, were able to live in 
Notre Dame de Grace from the outset. British mechanics 
who have reached the top of their respective crafts reside 
in considerable numbers in the less expensive western portion 
of Notre Dame de Grace and in the district “below the 
tracks”. These men have reached the greatest heights to 
which the immigrant of the artisan class can aspire. 

It is very difficult to discover any distinctive British im¬ 
migrant life in Notre Dame de Grace. The white-collared 
immigrant employed in downtown Montreal is brought 
more quickly and more forcibly into contact with Canadian 
social life than is the artisan. His relatively high income 
permits him to participate extensively in commercialized 
recreation in the downtown area, and in motoring, golf, and 
other Canadian leisure-time activities. The superior edu¬ 
cational level of the white-collared worker, too, makes him 
more objective in his attitude toward the British culture, 
more ready to adapt himself to Canadian customs, and less 
desirous of living in the past through distinctive immigrant 
institutions. 

The British resident of Notre Dame de Grace retains, it 
is true, a sentimental attachment to the Old Country, a firm 
conviction that “there’s no place like England” (or Scotland, 
or Ireland, as the case may be) and a tendency to compare 
it favourably with Canada in almost any line of endeavour. 
He retains also an attachment to the Anglican, Presby¬ 
terian, or Roman Catholic church, traces of his accent, and 

1 The minister of one Notre Dame de Grace church commented, “It’s an area of 
children—my Sunday School is always overcrowded, and I could count all the old 
people in the congregation on the fingers of my two hands.” 
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certain other characteristic attitudes. His neighbourhood 
contacts tend to run along lines of common national origin, 
but he participates freely in the institutions of the Canadian 
community and, outwardly at least, differs little from his 
English-Canadian neighbours in his institutional practices. 
The annual Burns supper for the Scotch, participation in 
cricket at the local athletic club for the English, and member¬ 
ship in the fashionable Caledonian, St. George’s and St. 
Andrew’s societies are almost the sole remnants of the com¬ 
plex structure of immigrant institutions which may be found 
almost intact in Verdun or Lachine. 

The low degree of British immigrant organization in 
Notre Dame de Grace is due, not only to the characteristics 
of the British group, but also to certain characteristics of the 
area itself which make the development of any local life 
very difficult. The nearness of the area to central Mont¬ 
real has a marked effect in inhibiting the development of 
local institutions. Notre Dame de Grace residents go to the 
centre of the city, not merely for work, but for shopping, 
club life, and commercialized recreation as well. Churches 
and other local groups find it very difficult to compete with 
the central area, particularly in the recreational field. 1 A 
further factor of importance is the high residential mobility, 
both within the area itself and as between it and other areas.* 
The entry of apartment houses has tended still further to 
mobilize and depersonalize life in the area. The effect of 

*One minister remarked: “We can’t compete with commercialised recreation. We 
could put on a good show, if we charged enough, but people would say, ‘Oh, we 
could see a show downtown for the same money—why should we go here?* The 
downtown amusement places have a prestige that we can’t overcome.’’ Another 
resident of the area commented: “Many people even go downtown to church. When 
you see that, you know that there isn’t much local life, for if people have a local 
attachment it is usually to the church.” 

2 One minister reported that his congregation had experienced a two hundred per 
cent, turnover during the past seven years. Another stated: “All the people here 
have a transient mentality. I couldn’t tell you how many members we have in this 
church—I just don’t know. I sent out notices to all the members of our congre¬ 
gation a week ago; this morning I got eighty of them back, marked 'Moved’ or 
'Not Known.’ People move so quickly that we can’t keep track of them . . • They 
give transiency as an excuse for not supporting the church, too.” 
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these factors is to make it very difficult to foster any degree 
of loyalty to local institutions. 

Central Montreal: An Area of Transition 

The central area of Montreal is bounded approximately 
by Sherbrooke on the north, St. Denis on the east, Atwater 
on the west, and the waterfront on the south. The greater 
part of the area is given over to retail stores, commercialized 
recreation, financial offices, docks and warehouses, and light 
industries such as printing and garment-making. 

Residence, tucked in around the edges of the area, and in 
constant danger of displacement by commerce and industry, 
is of a dilapidated and disorganized character. On the north¬ 
ern edge of the area, the once-fashionable homes on Sher¬ 
brooke Street, now converted into boarding and rooming- 
houses, strive hard to maintain an air of respectability with 
but indifferent success . 1 East of Bleury, between St. 
Catherine and Craig, lies the “Dufferin Square” slum, a 
district of back-tenements, one-room homes, squalor and 
social dependency. Between the C.P.R. and C.N.R. rail¬ 
way lines, on the western edge of the area, lies a typically 
dirty “between the tracks” district. Further south, in the 
old Griffintown area, streets of red-brick tenements pre¬ 
sent a semi-slum appearance. 

Ethnically, as in every other way, these districts are a 
confused patchwork. The negro has entered the district 
“between the tracks”. In the slum, English-Canadians, 
French-Canadians, negroes, Chinese, and almost every 
European nationality rub shoulders. In this welter of 
nationalities, where, moreover, residence is transient and im¬ 
personal in the extreme, it is very difficult to locate the 
British immigrant among the rest. British immigrants are 
here, however, and in large numbers; one-sixth of the 

1 There are, however, certain “respectable” districts in this section, notably the 
streets between Sherbrooke and Pine Avenue immediately east of McGill University 
(see Map) where, for example, many students reside during the winter months. 
The district between Guy and Atwater, above Dorchester, is of the same general 
character. 
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British-born residents of Montreal Island lived in this area 
in 1931, forming a higher proportion of the total popul¬ 
ation than in any other area of the city except Verdun. 1 The 
British appear to be concentrated primarily in the rooming- 
house district on the northern edge of the area. Here, in 
St. Andrew, St. George, and the upper portion of St. 
Lawrence ward, some ten thousand Britishers lived in 
1931—one-quarter of the total population of these wards. 
The reasons for this concentration will appear from an ex¬ 
amination of the types of British immigrant resident in the 
central area. At least three such types may be distinguished. 

First, there are single men and women employed as 
servants, clerks in offices or retail stores, or in one of the 
service industries. The immigrant entering Montreal with 
no family ties will naturally gravitate to the rooming-house 
area. Unless he has friends with whom he may board, he 
has no entree to Verdun, Rosemount, and the other areas of 
family residence; the rooming-house area offers anonymity, 
nearness to work and to the glamorous “downtown” re¬ 
creational life of the city. The single immigrant who settles 
in the central area usually remains there at least until he 
has attained economic stability and acquired friends outside 
the area. Marriage, however, usually means removal to a 
residential area of the family type—to Notre Dame de 
Grace if the immigrant’s income is sufficiently high, to 
Verdun or a corresponding area if his income is lower. 

In the second place there are newly-arrived immigrant 
families who have not yet had time to orient themselves in 
the complex stream of Montreal life. “Furnished rooms” 
signs greet the eyes of the new arrivals almost as soon as they 
leave the railway station. Unless there are friends to con¬ 
duct them directly to one of the established British colonies, 
they will probably make the rooming-house district their 
first place of residence. This area has the advantages of 

VTable VIII, Chapter VII. 
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proximity to employment bureaus, to the main offices of the 
larger corporations, and to other centres of information. 

Once the new arrivals have taken their bearings, how¬ 
ever, they are not likely to remain long in the centre of the 
city. They learn of the existence of Verdun and Rosemount, 
where they may enjoy neighbourly contacts with families 
of their own kind; they learn that in Rosemount they might 
rent a four-roomed flat for the cost of one or two rooms in 
the central area. The husband’s occupation, moreover, if he 
is a manual worker, will usually take him away from the 
centre of the city, and the home in most cases follows the 
job. The immigrant family, even more rapidly than the 
single immigrant discussed above, tends to abandon the 
central area for one of the British colonies on the edge of 
the city. 

Ample confirmation of this trend was obtained from 
interview material, and in particular from conversation with 
officials of churches in the central area. Two illustrations 
may perhaps be given: “When they walk out of Windsor 
station, the first thing they see is St. George’s church; if 
they’re staying in the downtown part, they’ll probably come 
here for a few Sundays. . . But before long they move out 
toward the edge of the city, start going to other churches, 
and we never see them again... How can I tell they’re Old 
Country people? Oh, I can spot them, all right—mostly 
by their clothes”. 1 And again: “Well, they pop in—and 
they pop out. They come down here when they first 
arrive because it’s near the trains and the boats; there’s 
plenty of work near here too, and they don’t have to spend 
anything for carfare. But then one day they move off and 
you don’t see them any more.” 2 

Lastly, there are the families and individuals who be¬ 
cause of continued unemployment, unemployability, or some 
other type of personal disorganization have resorted to the 

1 Fidd note«. 
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slum and tenement districts. The misfits as well as the 
drifters, all of those who have been unable to take root in 
better areas, drift into this scrap-box of the city. Many are 
content with the slum and, when moved to outlying parts of 
the city by charitable organizations, complain of loneliness 
and wish to return to the central area. It is this group which 
weighs heavily in the case-loads of social welfare agencies. 1 
Unlike immigrants of the first two groups, who reside 
principally in the rooming-house area, members of this 
group live in the dilapidated Dufferin Square and Griffin- 
town districts. They constitute the only permanent British- 
born element in the population of central Montreal. Mem¬ 
bers of the other two groups are transient residents in the 
centre, en route to outlying areas as quickly as their economic 
progress permits; the slum-dwellers, save for some very 
exceptional dislocating force, are there to stay. 

It may at first glance seem surprising that thirteen 
thousand Britishers can dwell so inconspicuously in “down¬ 
town” Montreal. One would expect that such a large 
British-born population—as large as the British population 
of Rosemount, Maisonneuve, and Point St. Charles com¬ 
bined—would have developed its own typical institutions 
and that something of the integrated life of an immigrant 
colony would have grown up. 

In reality, however, scarcely anything of this sort exists. 
The explanation of this situation is to be found largely in 
the nature of the area. Life in the central area is essentially 
transient and impersonal. The British rooming-house resi¬ 
dent does not know nor care whether the other roomers are 
British, Polish, or French-Canadian; the fact that ten 
thousand other British immigrants live within walking dis¬ 
tance does not prevent him from being completely alone. 
Physical and cultural segregation of the immigrant is at a 
minimum. He is brought sharply into contact with non- 

1 For further discussion of immigrant dependents of this type, see Chapter XI, 

p. 258 0t 
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Britishers, both during working hours and in the commercial¬ 
ized amusement of the downtown recreational centres; and 
absorption at least of the more superficial items of the new 
culture proceeds rapidly. Non-commercialized institutional 
services are furnished for these British residents of the 
central area, by other sections of the community. The 
Caledonian Society, the St. George’s Society, and similar 
nationalist benevolent societies, have their head offices and 
places of meeting in the downtown area. These organ¬ 
izations are supported not by residents of the central area 
itself, but rather by prosperous immigrants resident in the 
west end, who find in this activity a source of prestige both 
within and without the immigrant group. The immigrant 
resident in the central area is linked with these institutions 
solely as a client, a recipient of material benefits and friendly 
advice. 

The situation of the downtown churches is essentially 
similar. They have become institutional churches, appeal - 
ing to a large number of divergent interest-groups, each with 
little knowledge of the others. The “old members”, who 
furnish most of the financial support and form the “Sunday 
morning congregation”, are largely Canadian-born and re¬ 
side in Westmount and adjacent districts. In the “Sunday 
evening congregation” are found the transients, the drifters, 
persons who are clients rather than members, who form the 
backbone of all the church clubs, though they contribute 
little to their support. It is in this latter category that the 
British bulk large. One large downtown church, for ex¬ 
ample, has a club composed entirely of British domestics, a 
Women’s Guild which is perhaps three-quarters British- 
born, and a Men’s Brotherhood in which the proportion of 
Britishers is even higher. 

In short, the newly-arrived immigrant in central Mont ¬ 
real is institutionally dependent upon the more successful 
of those who have preceded him, who provide both material 
relief and social leadership. He accepts and perhaps at- 
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tends those institutions which he finds ready-made on his 
arrival, but takes little part in the evolution of new insti¬ 
tutions. This scanty institutional framework, unsupported 
by physical segregation or any neighbourhood sentiment, 
proves too weak to bind the immigrant group closely and 
permanently together. While his old-country cultural 
heritages accordingly languish, the immigrant feels himself 
between two worlds but not fully responsive to either of 
them. 


Summary 

The fully-fledged immigrant colony has at least three 
distinctive characteristics. It is distinguished by (a) a 
relatively complete residential separation of its members 
from the members of other nationalities; by (b) a high 
degree of institutional self-sufficiency, whose consequence is 
small participation of its members in non-immigrant insti¬ 
tutions; while there is (c) a marked sense of loyalty to the 
colony among its individual members. 

The only British areas in Montreal which possess these 
attributes in any marked degree are the areas of more 
recent artisan settlement, which have accordingly been named 
“mature colonies”. The earlier artisan areas (“decadent 
colonies”) conformed to the colony type at an earlier date, 
but have now lost most of their distinctive characteristics. 
The social structure of such white-collar areas as Notre 
Dame de Grace differs completely from that of the artisan 
colony, primarily because of the former’s different occu¬ 
pational base, while the immigrant life of central Montreal 
reflects the transitional nature of that area. 

The different types of British area cannot be understood 
in isolation from each other, but must be viewed as parts of 
a co-ordinated pattern, supplementing each other in a 
variety of ways. Different areas, in the first place, select to 
themselves different strata of the British immigrant popul¬ 
ation, the rent-paying ability of the immigrant being the 
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most important selective factor. The central rooming- 
house area takes in the new arrival and the unmarried immi¬ 
grant. The slum shelters transient and unattached persons 
and the family which has failed to stand the competitive 
pace in more integrated areas (though the decadent colony 
also receives its quota of misfits). The mature colonies 
house the middle strata of the immigrant population, some 
forty thousand Britishers of the manual and lower clerical 
occupations. Here are friendly areas into which they may 
come directly or to which they may “graduate” from the 
central area, and into which they may slip back when the 
pace grows too difficult in Notre Dame de Grace. This 
latter area, the home of the clerical and administrative 
group, is a goal to which the artisan may aspire either for 
himself or for his children. 

Residents of the different areas, too, play different roles 
with respect to the institutions of the immigrant group. The 
resident of Notre Dame de Grace falls usually into the 
“patron” class, he sits on the central boards of the more 
important immigrant institutions, is a member of the fashion¬ 
able nationalist societies, and contributes the money which 
makes possible their operation. Residents of the mature, and 
to a lesser degree of the decadent, colonies are of the 
“member” type; they support and administer the local 
branches of immigrant institutions in their respective areas. 
Many of the residents of the central area, as has already 
been indicated, fall into the category of “clients”, accepting 
material benefits and institutional services provided by 
immigrants of the “patron” class. Each of these classes 
draws benefits of differing character from the complex of 
immigrant institutions; to the client they bring primarily 
material satisfaction, to the member cultural satisfaction, 
and to the patron social satisfaction or prestige. It need 
scarcely be pointed out that these three groups are in reality 
closely interdependent; the disappearance of any one of 
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them would seriously disorganize the institutional life of the 
entire British group in Montreal. 

To the individual immigrant, finally, the different Brit¬ 
ish areas are linked as steps in a residential ladder, con¬ 
ferring upon their residents varying degrees of social recog¬ 
nition. The height to which he has climbed on this resi¬ 
dential ladder is taken both by himself and his friends as an 
accurate index of his social and economic status. 



PART III 

The Adjustment Experience of British Immigrant 

Groups 




CHAPTER VII 


The Process of Occupational Adjustment: The 

Artisan 

The beginning of this chapter marks a distinct dividing 
line in the study—a transition, not in the subject-matter 
studied, but rather in the type of data and the method of 
analysis employed. The subject-matter remains the same, 
viz., the experience of the British immigrant group since 
arrival in Canada. The essential interest of the study is 
still the process by which immigrant groups have come to 
occupy their present position in Canadian industrial and social 
life, and the way in which their re-adjustment has been con¬ 
ditioned both by factors in their own background and by 
factors in the Canadian situation. But from this point for¬ 
ward it is on the individual members of these groups that 
attention is focussed. 

Two classes of data, unobtainable in any other way, may 
be dealt with by this approach, each making its special con¬ 
tribution to the study. Firstly, there is quantitative ma¬ 
terial concerning events in the immigrant’s experience in 
Canada (such as, for example, the number and types of job 
which he has held). This material illustrates, corroborates, 
or disproves the trend discussed above, and illumines the 
details of the adjustment process as census or other more 
general data could not hope to do. Secondly, there is ma¬ 
terial which reveals in concrete fashion the personal side 
of the immigrant’s adjustment in Canada; this relates the 
data of social psychology to the information of human 
ecology which received the main emphasis in the first six 
chapters. 

It was of course impossible to study directly the ex¬ 
perience of all British immigrants in Montreal, or even of 
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any considerable percentage of the total. A method of 
sampling was accordingly resorted to. Occupational material 
was obtained from 250 male and 115 female British-born 
workers, while data relating to occupations, family income 
and expenditure, and other social factors, were obtained from 
211 British immigrant families resident in Verdun, Rose- 
mount, and Maisonneuve. The individuals and families 
selected are believed to be very nearly representative of the 
British immigrant group in Montreal. 1 

The material thus obtained is presented below in the 
order which seemed most natural. The occupational adjust¬ 
ment of the immigrant seems to be basic to his residential 
and cultural adjustment; the material concerning the oc¬ 
cupational experiences of the sample group consequently 
appears first, in Chapters VII and VIII. The social signifi¬ 
cance of occupational adjustment is only apparent, however, 
from a study of the bearing of the income and employment 
upon the immigrant’s mode of living. The material on this 
score, arranged, like that of the two preceding chapters, on 
the basis of occupational types,—the artisan, the labourer, the 
clerk, etc.—follows in Chapter IX. Finally Chapter X 
presents an analysis of the successive stages in the cultural 
assimilation of the immigrant with particular reference to an 
artisan area—Verdun. The relation between the immigrant’s 
general occupational adjustment and other phases of his 
assimilation will appear more and more clearly as the dis¬ 
cussion proceeds. 

The distinction between occupational types—the 
labourer, the artisan, the farmer, the clerk—was drawn as 
early as the first chapter. 2 Later chapters have emphasized 
the fact that the British immigrant stream has contained 
several of these types, distinct in their educational and oc¬ 
cupational background, and distinct in the position which 

1 A full description of the sample and of the methods employed in its collection 
will be found in Methodical Note A, p. 339. A knowledge of the contents of 
this Note is assumed in what follows. 

s See Chapter I, p. 15. 
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they have attained in Canadian industry. It has accordingly 
seemed best to discuss the adjustment of each type separately, 
while retaining the same sequence for each and drawing fre¬ 
quent comparisons between their divergent experiences. Of 
these groups, the artisan or skilled worker is taken first. 

The Background of the British Craftsman 

Over half of the artisans included in the sample en¬ 
quiries, it will be noticed, came from homes of the artisan 
class in Britain. 1 This is one evidence of what looks like a 
semi-caste organization of the British occupational structure. 
The son of the artisan follows his father into a skilled trade, 
while the son of the labourer tends to follow his father into 
labouring work. The labourer, because of his low income, is 
unable to maintain his children in school after they have com¬ 
pleted the legal minimum of education; the children in 
their turn, because of their inadequate educational equip¬ 
ment, are obliged to accept work of the same low-skilled 
sort as their father. The artisan, with his higher level of 
income, can afford to keep his child at school for perhaps 
two years after the labourer’s child has dropped out. 2 He is 
able, moreover, to support the child during his five or more 
years of apprenticeship to a skilled trade. Since apprentice¬ 
ship is so inseparably a part of the British skilled occupations, 
and since it is during this period that the occupational skills 
and attitudes are indelibly impressed upon the budding 
craftsman, it deserves prominent mention at this point. 

The candidate for admission to a trade must satisfy the 
apprenticeship requirements laid down by the trade union. 
Apprenticeships of five or seven years are required in all of 
the printing, building, and engineering trades, and in all of 
the minor trades which are sufficiently well organized. It 
does not follow that in every case five or seven years is 

1 Table IX. 

2 Forty-one per cent, of the artisans included in the sample had remained in school 
until the age of 16, as compared with 21 per cent, of the low-skilled and unskilled 
workers (Table 20, p. 317). 
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Table IX. SKILL-GRADES OF SAMPLE GROUP OF BRITISH 
IMMIGRANTS, IN RELATION TO SKILL-GRADES OF 
THEIR FATHERS 

(Samples A, B). 


Skill-grade 

Immigrants 

Fathers 

No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.C. 

Clerical. 

61 

14.4 

56 

13.2 

Skilled. 

228 

53.9 

189 

44.7 

Semi-skilled. 

52 

12.3 

61 

14.4 

Unskilled. 

82 

19.4 

112 

26.5 

Unspecified. 

— 

— 

5 

1.2 

Total. 

423 

100 

423 

100 


Skill-grade 

Immigrants 

Proportion in each group whose 
fathers were: 

(a) 

Total 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Clerical. 

34.4 

42.6 

9.8 

8.2 

m 

Skilled. 

11.8 

51.3 

15.4 

21.1 


Semi-skilled. 

3.8 

40.4 

15.4 

38.5 


Unskilled. 

7.3 

30.5 

14.6 

47.6 

D 


N.B. Percentages should be read across for each group of immigrant specified. 
•Skill-grade of fathers not specified in five cases. 


necessary to learn the basic skills of the trade; in many cases 
one or two years would suffice for this purpose. In these 
cases, “serving one’s time” becomes in part a ritualistic act, 
the aim being to receive the stamp of approval from the 
other practitioners of the craft. The apprenticeship period 
is used by the trade union as a control device—a technique 
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for limiting entry into the trade and securing control over 
the new entrants. 

Very low wages are paid during the apprenticeship 
period, which, as was indicated above, discourages sons of 
poor families from entering the trade. The apprentice is 
under the direction of a journeyman, whose duty it is to see 
that he receives some experience of all the different sorts of 
work connected with the trade; the training is intended to be 
of a general rather than a specialized character. It is also 
expected that he will attend technical school in the evenings 
in order to acquire the theoretic principles underlying the 
trade. The apprentice is initiated, not only into the secrets 
of the trade, but also into the customs and traditions of the 
trade union: most of the occupational attitudes which will 
be described at a later point are inculcated in him during this 
period. At the end of his apprenticeship he becomes a full 
member of the union and receives the journeyman’s rate of 
wages. It is customary at this time for him to leave the firm 
in which he has “served his time”, in order to “have a look 
at a different way of working”, after which he may be taken 
back by his original employer. The result of these numerous 
regulations is to produce a workman with a wide range of 
experience, based upon a fair grasp of mechanical attitudes 
which will not leave him until he dies. 

There is no doubt that apprenticeship is much more 
widely practised in Britain than in Canada. Only 8 per 
cent, of the Canadians registered at the Protestant Employ¬ 
ment Bureau, Montreal, in March, 1932, had served ap¬ 
prenticeships, as compared with 22 per cent, of the English 
and 24 per cent, of the Scotch. Four-fifths of the 129 skilled 
men included in Sample A had served full apprenticeships in 
Britain. It is not difficult to explain the relatively late 
introduction of apprenticeship methods into Canada and 
their present restricted distribution. Much of Canadian in¬ 
dustry is still relatively new and has not yet developed to the 
point where a standardized training becomes possible; trade 
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unions, moreover, have to date been too weak to enforce in 
practice the apprenticeship regulations embodied in their 
constitutions. Whether the fact of having served an ap¬ 
prenticeship gives the Britisher an initial advantage over the 
Canadian mechanics, however, is a debateable point which 
will arise later in the chapter. 

The most marked products of the apprenticeship period 
are the rigid occupational attitudes of the skilled workman. 
They serve to differentiate the craftsmen from the un¬ 
skilled labourer, who has many jobs but no recognized oc¬ 
cupation or “trade”. The group of attitudes centering in 
craftsmanship and apprenticeship is easily observable. The 
skilled British workman has a sense of his status as a crafts¬ 
man. Just as the student, having “served his time” for five 
or more years in the university, prides himself on his degree, 
so the skilled artisan feels that he has completed his training 
and plays a responsible role in the community. This feeling 
is, of course, closely connected with his privileged position 
as a member of an exclusive craft group, and with the 
economic emoluments and security which this position has in 
the past brought him. 

As regards his work there is the feeling that it should 
be done well even if it must be done slowly; the emphasis 
is on polish and fineness of detail rather than on speed and 
salesmanship. This attitude, again, is connected with the 
union policies of “ca’ canny” and restriction of output. The 
independence of the craftsman in the shop is a further 
tradition: “the foreman doesn’t shout at you or order you 
around”; “it is assumed that you know how to do your 
work and will do it best if left to yourself”. Each crafts¬ 
man is expected to know how to do any sort of work which 
may arise in the shop and passes from one sort of work to 
another; specialization is relatively slight. Labour turnover 
tends to be low among skilled men; there is a tradition of 
long service to one firm, extending sometimes over two or 
three generations of workmen and their children. 
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Along with all this goes a feeling of the desirability or 
even the necessity of apprenticeship. The man who has not 
“served his time” can never quite enter the charmed circle 
of real craftsmen, and the artisan scorns the man who “calls 
himself a carpenter because he can use a hammer and saw”. 
The presumption of such a man in calling himself an artisan 
without going through the appropriate ritual of apprentice¬ 
ship constitutes a dangerous challenge to the standards of 
the organized trade group. 

Loyalty to the trade union is early inculcated in the 
young tradesman; he takes over gradually all the union 
rationale—collective bargaining, maintenance of the union 
wage rate, “fighting for one’s rights”, the closed shop, strik¬ 
ing and picketing; he learns to look down on the non-union 
man and to scorn the strike-breaker and the wage-cutter. 
The union becomes, indeed, a whole social world in itself. 
It has benefits for almost every occasion; it is lodge and club 
in one for the workingman; in Great Britain it has long been 
a means of participation in politics. It is not surprising, then, 
that the skilled British workman should develop a feeling 
of lifelong attachment to the union, and that a machinist 
should be able to say: “Unionism is bred right in your blood 
over there. I was born into it myself; I’ve been a member 
for thirty-five years. I can’t conceive of any circumstances 
in which I would leave the union; if I became a multi¬ 
millionaire tomorrow, I’d still stay in. I’ll be a unionist 
till I die, unless they kick me out for something or other— 
and then I’d try d-hard to get back in”. 

Toward foremen and employers the attitude is one of 
respect rather than of friendliness; foremen tend to form a 
separate class on a level somewhat above that of the artisan. 
The employer is a personage remote, aloof, and seldom ac¬ 
cessible to the workingman. The employer-employee re¬ 
lationship, however, is well defined and stable; there is a 
regularity even in lay-offs, and a union man knows that as 
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soon as work is again available in his regular shop he will 
receive a postcard notifying him of the fact. It is not unim¬ 
portant to add that if his old position has permanently dis¬ 
appeared, he has a regular channel through which to search 
for a new one—the nation-wide system of employment ex¬ 
changes. 

Few artisans come to Canada immediately upon finish¬ 
ing their apprenticeship. Most of the men included in the 
sample had held two or three jobs in Britain before 
emigrating. The average age at emigration, however, is 
low; only one-quarter of the men studied had come to Can¬ 
ada after the age of 30, and the median age was 25. 

It should now be possible to draw a picture of the 
“typical” artisan as he steps off the boat from Britain. He 
has usually attended school at least until the age of fourteen, 
and perhaps for a year or two beyond that age. Upon 
leaving school he has been apprenticed to a trade—frequently 
the trade in which his father is engaged—for five or 
more years. In most cases he has held one or two jobs in 
Britain before migration. He comes to Canada with the 
definite intention of continuing to work at his trade, and 
in the hope of advancing himself in it. The definite skill 
which he possesses will in most cases be his entree into em¬ 
ployment in Canada; his fixed occupational attitudes will be 
a help or a hindrance to him, depending upon his ability to 
readjust them to altered conditions. 

The Search for Employment 

The immigrant must of necessity seek employment 
almost immediately upon his arrival. The cost of boarding 
or of setting up a home eats rapidly into the small cash 
reserves, 1 and a regular source of income becomes of prime 
importance. During his first few weeks in Canada, then, 

1 Sixty per cent of the families included in Samples B and C landed in Canada 
with less than one hundred dollars. 
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he is more interested in the technique of securing employ¬ 
ment than in any other subject. 

The organization of the Montreal labour market is so 
different from that of most British cities that the newcomer 
may well be perplexed. In Britain, he was accustomed to 
register for employment at the public Employment Ex¬ 
change and at his trade union office. In Montreal, however, 
he finds that the union and the employment bureau are of 
relatively little use in securing jobs. 

The six major employment bureaus at present in oper¬ 
ation in Montreal 1 total approximately 1,500 placements 
per month. Taking into consideration the size of the city’s 
working population, however, and the high rate of labour 
turnover in most occupations, it seems likely that not more 
than ten per cent, of the persons employed annually in 
Montreal pass through employment offices. Employers can 
usually secure all the labour they require among those who 
apply to them directly, and in many cases do not even know 
that the employment bureaus exist. The Canadian artisan, 
on his side, regards it as a disgrace to be obliged to apply 
at a public bureau for work, and will adopt this course only 
as a last resort. 

In those trades which are well unionized, such as the 
printing trades, the building trades, and the boot and shoe 
industry, trade unions undertake to perform the functions 
of an employment bureau for their members. It is indeed 
the ultimate aim of these bodies to centralize the search for 
employment entirely in the union. The great majority of 
them have been unable as yet to attain this end, for em¬ 
ployers show a disposition to call on the union for men only 
when their private channels or recruitment are insufficient. 

Direct application at the time-office or the factory-gate, 

l The two government bureaus of the Federal Employment Service, one for men 
and one for women; the Protestant Employment Bureau; the Catholic Employment 
Bureau; the Y.M.C.A. Bureau for office workers; and the Y.W.C.A. bureau for 
women workers. 
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then, remains the major channel through which jobs are 
found in Montreal. 1 Personal contacts are accordingly of 
prime importance to the seeker after employment. If the 
incoming immigrant has no friends or contacts in Montreal, 
he is at once placed at a disadvantage. Tossed into the 
loosely organized labour market of Montreal with no 
counsel or assistance, he will be obliged to resort to random 
application at those establishments which chance to come to 
his notice. He may thus be unable to find such employment 
as is available, and is most unlikely to find that sort of work 
for which he is best equipped. He may be obliged to turn 
temporarily or permanently to work outside of his regular 
trade, and his years of training and experience may count for 
nothing. 2 

If he has a number of friends in the city, however, one 
of them will usually be able to take him to the shop in which 
he himself is employed and assist him in securing employ¬ 
ment there.® Where this is not possible, friends can at least 
initiate him into the local job-hunting technique, advise him 
as to the most likely companies to approach, and provide him 
with a temporary place of residence. For the single man 
without friends in Montreal, the boarding-house to which 
he goes from the boat often plays somewhat the same role. 
The immigrant, when asked how he obtained his first job, 
frequently replies, “Oh, I met a fellow at the boarding¬ 
house, and he took me up to the X-Company”. 

1 Of the 838 jobs held by the 230 men of Sample A since their arrival in Canada, 
76 per cent, had been obtained by direct application. Only 8 per cent, had been 
obtained from employment bureaus, and only 4 per cent, as a result of answering 
advertisements. 

2 See below, p. 264. 

8 It is interesting to note that 56 per cent, of the men included in Sample A 
had parents, relatives, or friends in Montreal when they arrived. It is hardly 
likely that 56 per cent, of all the Britishers destined to Montreal during the past 
three decades (some 250,000) had relatives or friends in this city. What has 
probably happened is that most of those who had contacts in Montreal were able 
to secure employment and have remained here, while most of those who had no 
such contacts drifted farther west or south and would accordingly not appear in any 
study made in Montreal. 
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The artisan must usually make his application for em¬ 
ployment to the foreman of the department in which he 
wishes to work. The responsibility of hiring new em¬ 
ployees in most Montreal establishments is entirely de¬ 
centralized. The individual foreman hires the men needed 
in his particular department, drawing upon his acquaintance 
with men who have worked for him before, and upon 
new men recommended to him from various sources. When 
these sources are exhausted, he will select men from the 
general run of applicants “at the gate”. Only on very rare 
occasions does the demand for men exceed the “gate supply”, 
necessitating recourse to bureaus, unions, or advertisement. 
In some plants the timekeeper gives all applicants a pre¬ 
liminary interview of a very rough-and-ready sort, and 
eliminates the most obviously unsuitable before passing the 
remainder on to the foremen. Interviewing is in most cases 
very perfunctory and personnel records are scanty; employ¬ 
ment testing of a formal sort is unknown, even for skilled 
men; the man is taken directly into the shop and set to work. 
The foreman “sizes him up” for a period varying from a 
few hours to a week or more, and then decides to retain or 
dismiss him. The foreman also decides in most cases which 
men are to be promoted, discharged, or laid off. 1 

The strategic position of the foreman in the employment 
scheme is evident; upon his fiat depends whether or not the 
immigrant will secure employment, and what type of em¬ 
ployment he will secure. The attitude of Montreal fore¬ 
men toward the British artisan accordingly assumes maior 
importance in his employment adjustment. In the skilled 
trades, the Britisher on the whole receives a preference, 
varying in extent according to the nationality of the fore- 

1 A few of the largest companies in the city, it is true, have introduced central¬ 
ized employment systems with personnel managers and separate employment depart¬ 
ments, and the number of such companies is increasing. As yet, however, they 
constitute exceptions to the general rule. 
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man/ Foremen who are themselves of British (origin 
definitely prefer men of similar origin and training,* par¬ 
ticularly when they are personally acquainted with the Brit¬ 
ish firm in which the applicant “served his time”. The 
French-Canadian foreman, while giving the Britisher at 
least equal treatment as regards employment, is inclined to 
stress his slowness, his independence and unwillingness to 
adapt himself to new methods of work, and in some cases 
his “radicalism”. 

British immigrants of the 1900’s, as was pointed out 
above,* have been able to entrench themselves in a consider¬ 
able number of the supervisory positions in large Montreal 
establishments, and particularly in the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry. The artisan immigrant of a later date has accord¬ 
ingly been in the happy position of finding a number of 
firms with a large proportion of British foremen and a 
definite tradition of employing British workmen. These 
firms have become ports of entry for many British artisans 
into the occupational life of the city. The newly-arrived 
immigrant, on learning that certain large companies are 
favourably inclined toward the British, naturally seeks them 
out first. Later, after he has “got his bearings”, he will in 
many cases step into a better position in a less prominent 
firm. 

In times of industrial activity the search for the first job 
is not a long one; the time intervening between arrival in 
the city and the commencement of work is usually less than 

1 Material on this point was very difficult to secure. Most of the foremen 
questioned replied, in effect, “I don’t care what nationality a man is so long as he 
can do the work”, and prided themselves on having no nationality prejudices. In 
most cases, however, a discerning eye could perceive a conviction lurking in the 
foreman’s mind that men of his own nationality could really “do the work” most 
efficiently. 

’The British foreman in conversation stresses the all-round training which the 
British skilled workman receives, his thoroughness and his sense of craftsmanship. 
One foreman, when asked for a comparison between British and French-Canadian 
skilled men, replied “There’s no comparison. The French-Canadians are really just 
improved labourers. The British really know what it’s all about—they’ve served 
their time”. 

’Chapter IV, p. 104. 
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one week. 1 In periods of depression, the search usually 
lasts much longer; many Britishers who reached Canada dur¬ 
ing or since 1930, indeed, have never secured regular 
employment in this country. 

Adjustments in Skill and Attitudes 

The artisan must always face the possibility that his first 
job in Canada may not be of the sort to which he was ac¬ 
customed in Britain. He runs the risk, in other words, of 
temporary or even permanent displacement from his trade. 
His trade may not exist in Canada, or there may be no 
vacancies in it at the time of his arrival, or he may be unable 
to find such vacancies as actually exist. Yet he stands in need 
of money; he must have immediate work. There is there¬ 
fore no alternative but to resort to general labour. Approx¬ 
imately one-third of the men in Sample A who had been 
skilled workers in Britain were obliged to turn to low- 
skilled labour on first arriving in Canada; of those who had 
been semi-skilled in Britain, two-thirds were forced to 
decend to general labour.* This is not a happy period for 
the immigrant. He is usually unaccustomed to the heavy 
work of sewer-digging or track-laying, in which he must com¬ 
pete with hard-muscled Canadians and Europeans. More¬ 
over, he feels that to do work of this sort is to descend in the 
social ladder, and his pride as a craftsman is injured. 

It is fortunate for the immigrant that this period is in 
most cases short. It may be as brief as two weeks; it seldom 

l An English carpenter who came to Canada in 1909 told the following story: 
“I got off the train at 2 a.m. and went into a restaurant to get a bite to eat. Right 
across the street they were putting up a new building; I managed to meet the fore¬ 
man, he took me on, and by eight o'clock that morning I was at work. I’d 
brought my tools from England and left them in the station, so I just walked 
across, picked them up, and started to work”. Experiences of this sort were com¬ 
mon in the pre-war period, though they have been rarer since the War. 

*The skill-rating of an occupation has been determined throughout this study 
on the basis of the time necessary for an average workman to acquire moderate 
proficiency in it. Occupations requiring at least two years to learn have been rated 
as skilled; those requiring between one month and two years have been classed as 
semi-skilled; all remaining manual occupations, including that of farm labourer, 
have been regarded as unskilled. 
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exceeds six months. When he has learned his way about the 
city and has made contacts with some of the larger firms, he is 
usually able to secure employment in his trade and to resume 
his position among the craftsmen. A minority, however, find 
themselves permanently displaced from skilled work. Table 
4 indicates that approximately 15 per cent, of those who were 
skilled workers in Britain have not been able to regain their 
original status since arriving in Canada. Displacement of 
this sort is obviously a serious blow both to the immigrant’s 
income and to his morale and greatly complicates the adjust¬ 
ment process. 1 

It should be remembered, of course, that only a minority 
of skilled Britishers are even temporarily displaced from 
their trades, and that those who are permanently displaced 
are a minority of this minority. The bulk of skilled immi¬ 
grants pass either immediately or very soon after their 
arrival into skilled employment, and continue to practise 
those trades which they have learned in Britain. When he 
has secured a position in his regular trade, however, the 
craftsman’s problems have only just begun. These problems 
centre in what the Canadian terms “the slowness of the 
Britisher”, and what the Britisher calls “the sloppiness and 
poor craftsmanship of the Canadian”. 

What are the facts of the case? There is no doubt that 
the British mechanic, on his first arrival, appears to work 
more slowly than does the Canadian-trained mechanic. 
There are at least three reasons for this situation. Firstly, 
a specialized worker is always faster than an unspecialized 

1 The displaced members of Sample A were questioned rather closely as to the 
reasons for their failure to return to skilled work in Canada. It is interesting 
that in less than one-fifth of the cases was displacement due to the non-existence 
of the trade in Canada. Slightly less than one-half of the men mentioned an 
absence of vacancies in their trade a£ the time of their arrival as a conditioning 
factor. More important than either of these, and accounting for over half of the dis¬ 
placed men, were causes which might be grouped under the headings: ''conditions 
of work unsatisfactory”, and "methods of work different”. It appears, then, that a 
majority of the men had abandoned their trades voluntarily after having been em¬ 
ployed for some time at them in Canada. Some of the reasons for such abandon¬ 
ment are discussed below (pp. 171-3). 
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one. In Britain, the craftsman is trained to do any sort of 
work which may arise within his trade; his skill, in other 
words, tends to be of an “all-round” or generalized sort. 
In Montreal, work within the shop tends to be highly sub¬ 
divided; each man does only one specific sort of work, and 
because of the large amount of practice which he thus re¬ 
ceives he is expected to do it quickly. The Canadian me¬ 
chanic knows only one section of the trade, (while the 
Britisher knows all of it; yet in the portion which he knows, 
the Canadian can out-speed the Britisher, putting the latter 
at a temporary disadvantage. Secondly, in Britain, solidity, 
permanence, and fineness of workmanship, demanding a 
greater unit expenditure of working time, are more highly 
esteemed than in Canada, 1 and the immigrant has been 
trained in this tradition. It takes him some time to realize 
that speed rather than craftsmanship is the major aim in 
Canada. 2 Finally, the slowness of the British workman is 
probably influenced by his trade union “conditioning”; he 
has learned to follow the union maxims of “ca’ canny” and 
“never hurry when the boss is around”. 

Other causes of friction, it is true, may enter in to com¬ 
plicate the adjustment problem. In certain Montreal 
machine-shops all new men are started as “helpers”; the 
British machinist dislikes acting as helper at an inferior wage 
to a Canadian machinist who, in the Britisher’s estimation at 
least, knows less about the trade than himself. Again, he 

A A skilled Britisher of almost any trade speaks with strong disapproval or con¬ 
tempt of Canadian working methods. The following comments are typical: 
“Moulder’s work is butcher’s work here—they get away with murder—they depend 
on luck rather than craftsmanship”. “A plasterer here just throws the plaster at 
the wall, and if it sticks on, all right”. “Upholstering isn’t really a trade at all in 
Canada—anyone can pick it up after a few months”. “Anybody who can handle 
a saw here calls himself a carpenter”. 

2 It is true, of course, that the meticulousncss of the Britisher is sometimes carried 
to an extreme. One hears many stories illustrative of this point, among them that 
of the Britisher who was making man-hole covers along with a native Canadian. 
The foreman noticed that the Canadian was turning out twice as many covers as 
the Britisher. It developed on investigation that the Canadian was finishing them 
only on the top, where they would be seen, while the Britisher was finishing them 
. on both sides. 
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dislikes working beside men who “haven’t served their 
time” and are willing to work for a low rate of wages; this 
issue arises particularly in the painting and carpentry trades. 

The problem of speed versus craftsmanship, however, 
remains the central one for the Britisher. The adjustment 
called for, it should be noted, is not the acquisition of a new 
skill. From a mechanical standpoint it is quite easy to do a 
job more quickly and with less care. As the Britisher him¬ 
self says, “It’s always easy to do a thing worse than you have 
been used to”. The adjustment is almost entirely an 
attitudinal one. The immigrant must reconcile himself to 
omitting the finer points of trade technique in the interests of 
speed, a practice which to the craftsman devoted to his trade 
savours almost of impiety. He must evaluate afresh his 
entire set of occupational values; for the god of Craftsman¬ 
ship an unknown god must be substituted; the attitudes de¬ 
veloped during five or more years of apprenticeship must 
be broken down and re-integrated. This is in most cases a 
difficult and painful process, and it may or may not be car¬ 
ried to a successful conclusion. 

Two factors condition the way in which the immigrant 
will meet this major crisis in his adjustment. Much de¬ 
pends, in the first place, upon the attitude of the foreman 
under whom he works. The Canadian foreman will tend to 
be impatient with the Britisher’s slowness, to urge him to 
“speed up”, and to attempt to over-supervise him. The 
natural reaction of the Britisher to such treatment is to 
assert his independence by laying down his tools and leaving 
the job. The foreman of British origin, having passed 
through a similar stage of adjustment himself, will be more 
likely to understand and make allowances for the first slow¬ 
ness of the new arrival; and given this understanding, the 
man may pass quickly through the “awkward stage” to a 
state of adjustment to his new environment. 

There are, in the second place, very considerable varia¬ 
tions in the willingness of the individual immigrant to make 
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the necessary adjustments, in the tenacity with which he 
clings to tradition, in the rigidity or flexibility of his oc¬ 
cupational attitudes. These differences in adaptability de¬ 
pend in part upon the length of the man’s training and 
consequent firmness with which the occupational attitudes 
have been ingrained in him, in part upon his age at the time 
of emigration and upon his general attitudinal plasticity or 
rigidity. 

Two main types of compromise are made by the skilled 
immigrant. The majority, after one or two unfortunate ex¬ 
periences, learn to conform to the faster Canadian working 
methods. 1 The adjustment in attitudes goes on more slowly, 
but after a time the Britisher, though probably still a firm 
believer in the superiority of British craftsmanship, ceases 
to feel any real dissatisfaction with his situation in Canada. 
A minority, however, whether because of conflict with un¬ 
sympathetic foremen, dislike of working with semi-skilled 
men, or personal maladjustment of some sort, refuse to alter 
their method of working and in consequence leave their 
trade. This, as already noted, is the most important single 
cause of occupational displacement among skilled workmen. 

Of the minor attitudinal adjustments which must be 
made by the skilled immigrant, the most important lie in the 
realm of trade unionism. In Britain, the craftsman considers 
membership in a union as essential as his tools. In Mont¬ 
real, however, he may find that his trade is not organized or 
that the shop in which he is working does not recognize the 
union. There is no doubt that this leaves him with a 
temporary sense of loss, a feeling of a gap in his occupational 
environment. 

If he does find his way into a union, certain revisions 

x The following experiences are typical: 

“In my first job in Calgary, I was working with a Canadian. He nearly killed 
me, trying to keep up with him. You can adapt yourself, though; it is easy enough 
to work faster if you don’t care much how you do the job”. 

“When I first came, I was very slow because I tried to put too much work into 
thing*. But I soon learned to slop it together as fast as the next one, and now I’m 
the fastest man in the shop”. 
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of his attitudes are demanded almost at once: he must ac¬ 
cept the fact that the majority of his fellow-members will 
be French-Canadian and that French will be used along 
with English at the union meetings; he must accept the 
principle of no direct participation in politics which has been 
followed by Canadian unions; he must realize that the 
Canadian union occupies a much less important position in 
the industrial world than does the British union; and he must 
be prepared to accept a much more restricted scale of benefits 
than most British unions offer. 

This constitutes a severe test of the immigrant’s attach¬ 
ment to the trade union principle, and it is not surprising 
that many men leave the Canadian union after a short 
time. 1 In the well-organized printing, building, and iron 
and steel trades, however, the majority of Britishers enter 
and remain with the local unions. They gradually acquire 
those attitudes which distinguish Canadian unionism from 
British unionism—international affiliation, restricted benefits 
on a voluntary basis, and abstention from direct participation 
in politics. They appear to rise readily to positions of 
leadership and occupy a larger share of the executive posi¬ 
tions in Montreal unions than their numbers alone would 
warrant.* 

The “Success" of the British Artisan in Canada 

Discussion of immigration usually centres about the 
“success” or “failure” of the immigrant. It seems de¬ 
sirable to substitute “adjustment” for the former word and 

x Of the 61 men in Sample A who had been union members in Britain, one-half 
had never joined a union in Canada, and only one-third were union members at 
the time of interview. Most of the men expressed very critical attitudes toward 
Canadian unions and compared them unfavourably with British unions, particularly 
on the score of active influence in maintaining wage rates, apprenticeship regul¬ 
ations, etc. 

*The British-born executives of the international unions are perhaps the most 
“adjusted” group of immigrants in Canada as regards their occupational attitudes. 
It is most interesting to hear one of these immigrants of twenty years ago em¬ 
ploying all the American Federation of Labour apologetics to defend Montreal 
unions against the charges levelled at them by more recent immigrants. 
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“maladjustment” for the latter; for the problem is not 
primarily one of the moral character of the immigrant, but 
rather one of the relation of his occupational abilities to the 
occupational environment into which he comes. 

It should not be assumed that occupational adjustment or 
maladjustment can be easily measured. No one index of 
adjustment, obviously, can be taken as sufficiently reliable; 
several indices which can be cross-checked against one 
another are needed. The following are suggested as indices 
which are at once significant and, with the possible exception 
of the last, measurable with a fair amount of accuracy: 
(a) the amount of geographical and occupational mobility 
since arrival in Canada; (b) the amount of unemployment 
experienced in Canada; (c) the degree of progress or regres¬ 
sion as regards skill-grade; and (d) the immigrant’s own 
attitudes toward Canada and his feeling of having gained 
or lost as a result of emigration. The first and third of these 
are indicated both for artisan and other skill groups in 
Table X, while the second is dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XI. 

These sample measurements indicate, firstly, that in 
comparison at least with the other manual workers covered 
by the enquiries, the artisan group has a low mobility rate. 
Two-thirds of the artisans studied have never lived outside 
of Montreal since their arrival here, and the median length 
of their jobs has been more than three years. The amount of 
time lost by the artisan group through unemployment has 
also been moderate in amount (8.6 per cent, of the total 
time in Canada, as compared with 18.9 per cent, for the 
unskilled group). 1 Finally, only some 17 per cent, of those 
who were artisans in Britain have been reduced permanently 
to semi-skilled or unskilled work in Canada. 

Only a very small minority of this group stated that 
they had lost through coming to Canada. The majority ex- 

1 Sce p. 247 et seq. Chapter XI as a whole corroborates the preliminary conclusions 
reached in the present chapter. 
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Tabic X. OCCUPATIONAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 
OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS, IN RELATION TO 
SKILL GRADE 


(a) Geographical Mobility (Samples A, B). 



Places of Work 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled, 

Unskilled 

Total 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 . 

Never outside 

Montreal. 

57 

73.2 

139 

66.8 

72 

52.5 

268 

63.4 

2. 

Quebec and 

Maritime Provinces. 

4 

5.1 

11 

5.3 

12 

8.8 

27 

6.4 

3, 

Ontario and 

United States. 

9 

11.5 

38 

18.3 

38 

27.7 

85 


4. 

Western Canada. 

8 

10.2 

20 

IBB 

15 

11.0 

43 



Total. 

78 









(b) Average Duration of Jobs in Canada (Sample A). 


Average 

Duration 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Farming 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

—6 mths. 

1 

2.3 

12 

9.3 

1 

4.5 

15 

37.5 

3 

20.0 

32 

12.8 

7—12 mths. ... 

3 

6.9 

9 

7.0 

4 

18.2 

8 


7 

46.7 

31 

12.4 

1 yr.. 

7 

15.9 

22 

17.0 

3 

13.6 


15.0 

2 

13.3 

KE 

16.0 

2 yrs. 

11 

25.0 

18 

14.0 

9 

— 


7.5 

2 

13.3 

34 

13.6 

3 yni.. 

14 

31.8 

23 

17.8 


31.8 


10.0 


6.7 

49 

19.6 

5 yrs. 

8 

18.1 

29 

22.5 


22.8 


2.5 


— 

43 

17.2 

Over 10 yrs. ... 

— 

— 

16 

12.4 


9.1 

■3 

7.5 

B 

— 

21 

8.4 

Total. 

44 

mm 


m 

HU 


fa 

ml 

ftl 

E3 

m 

mk 


(c) Change in Skill-grade as a Result of Migration 
(Samples A, B, and C). 


Present or 

Last Position 
in Canada 

Last Employment in Britain 

Total 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Clerical. 

60 

81.1 

8 


3 

3.1 

2 

2.2 

73 

Skilled. 

6 

8.1 

153 

78.5 

32 

32.6 

12 

13.2 

203 

Semi-skilled. 

2 

2.7 

12 

6.1 

44 

44.9 

16 

17.6 

74 

Unskilled. 

6 

8.1 

22 

11.3 

19 

19.4 

61 

67.0 

108 
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pressed “adjusted” attitudes of the following sort: “The 
French? Oh, they are all right; there is good and bad in 
every nationality, I guess... The work here isn’t much dif¬ 
ferent from what it was in the Old Country—a little faster 
here, but not hard to pick up. .. I like it here; conditions of 
living are better; you are freer, too, and there is some chance 
to get ahead. . . No, I wouldn’t care to go back to the Old 
Country; I was back for a visit once, and I was glad enough 
to get back here”. 

The significance of these data will appear more clearly 
after the corresponding data for the British labourer have 
been presented (Chapters VIII and IX), and would be still 
clearer if comparable data were available for native-born 
workers. Even at this stage, however, it seems justifiable 
to conclude that the artisans studied have made a relatively 
favourable occupational adjustment in Canada and that only 
a small proportion—probably not more than ten per cent.— 
could be considered as “failures”. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Occupational Adjustment: the Labourer, the 
Domestic, and the Clerk 

Three important occupational groups, represented by the 
labourer, the domestic, and the clerk, must be discussed 
along with the artisan, in an examination of British immi¬ 
grant experience. Each may be treated along the lines of the 
previous chapter, viz., a consideration of the British back¬ 
ground of each group, followed by a discussion of the initial 
employment adjustment of the group in Montreal, its sub¬ 
sequent adjustment history, and (in the case of the labouring 
group only) an attempt to estimate the amount of oc¬ 
cupational “failure” among its members. 

The Labourer 

Just as the British artisan comes usually of artisan 
parentage, so the general labourer is in most cases the son of 
a low-skilled worker. Two-thirds of the immigrants of 
unskilled grade included in the sample were sons of un¬ 
skilled or semi-skilled workers. The occupational “vicious 
circle”, which compels the labourer’s child to remain in low- 
skilled employment, has already been indicated in passing. 
He receives a scanty education because the economic circum¬ 
stances of his parents necessitate his contributing to the 
family income at an early age; apprenticeship to a trade is 
out of the question for the same reason. His scanty edu¬ 
cation and vocational training subsequently prevent him from 
rising above low-skilled work. 

At about the age of 12 or 13, therefore, the paths of the 
labourer’s child and of the artisan’s child diverge. While 
the latter remains in school and later is apprenticed to a 
trade, the former, as soon as he has obtained the legal School 
Leaving Certificate, is bustled off to work. The object is 

178 
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not to place the child in the occupation which offers the 
greatest possibilities of advancement and eventual economic 
success, but rather to secure the largest possible immediate 
addition to the family income. The child is consequently 
placed in some low-skilled employment, in which the top 
wage can be earned almost from the first week. The child 
eventually finds himself in a “blind alley” occupation. 
“Working his way up”, beyond a certain maximum wage, 
is impossible; transfer to a skilled trade is impossible be¬ 
cause of trade union apprenticeship regulations; and escape 
is to be found only in migration or good luck. 

The labourer who emigrates does so usually between the 
ages of 20 and 30, after holding several jobs in Britain of 
relatively short duration. His decision to come to Canada is 
based in most cases on the desire to escape from an ap¬ 
parently bleak future in Britain, and to “try his luck some¬ 
where else”. It is indeed in luck that he trusts, rather than 
in skill. He is willing to take any work which may be offered 
him—he is a true “handyman”. His only advantage over 
the skilled man consists in adaptability, for he is en¬ 
cumbered with little occupational tradition. On the other 
hand, his lack of specialized skill means that he must enter 
the hurly-burly of the labour market almost unarmed, and 
he will be lucky indeed if he emerges with regular employ¬ 
ment. 1 

1 The haphazard way in which some of these men reach Canada is illustrated by 
the case of Mr. A—. He was born in Dundee f Scotland; his father was an un¬ 
skilled man and he was one of a large family. He only went to school for five 
years, then left to work in a local jute mill. After working as a labourer for some 
years, he went to sea, sailing to Australia and the Orient. He apparently had no 
real intention of emigrating to Canada. He signed on a boat sailing to Montreal, 
was badly treated by the crew, and simply deserted the ship when it docked here. 
“My chances weren’t any too bright in Dundee anyway”, he remarked, “so I 
thought I might as well have a try here”. He had ten dollars in his pocket when 
he landed and was 21 years old. The story of the emigration of the typical 
skilled man is much smoother and more straightforward than this. He hears of a 
specific opening or of general activity in his trade in Canada. He raises passage 
money from his own savings, or it is advanced by his family. He lands in Canada 
with a definite occupational objective and with enough money to support himself 
until employment is secured. The unskilled man’s course is much more uncertain 
and vacillating; except for exceptional periods, he merely drifts. Even before 
arriving in Canada he has acquired that mobile psychology which will characterize 
him after his arrival here. 
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If the market for skilled labour in Montreal is poorly 
organized, the unskilled labour market may be termed 
chaotic. Labourers are taken on in droves at the factory gate 
and laid off as quickly. The unskilled worker’s job carries 
with it no certainty pf tenure; he is “here today and gone 
tomorrow”, particularly in seasonal manufacturing and in 
casual labour. He is, moreover, the first to be laid off in 
depressions, and the last to be hired when revival occurs. 

The British labourer finds the employment situation in 
Montreal particularly unfavourable. He is poorly pre¬ 
pared to compete with the French-Canadian or European 
labourer, who is country-bred and of greater average physi¬ 
cal strength than himself, and who, moreover, is willing to 
work for lower wages and under more trying conditions. 
The foremen in the unskilled fields, too, are predominantly 
French-Canadian and appear to discriminate against the 
British labourer. It is not necessary, however, to impute 
malevolence on the part of the foremen concerned in order 
to explain this situation. Even if an altruistic French- 
Canadian foreman attempted to employ a few Scotch 
labourers in a stevedoring gang, the remaining French- 
Canadian members of the gang would soon make their posi¬ 
tion so uncomfortable that they would leave voluntarily. 

It is not surprising, then, that after having held and lost 
one or two jobs, and having perhaps received unfriendly 
treatment from labourers of other nationalities, the Britisher 
desires to escape either from Montreal or from labouring 
work. 1 Those who are able to do so move west into Ontario 
or south into the United States. Many of the remainder 
endeavour to secure light unskilled work as watchmen, 
janitors, elevator operators, etc. 2 

The British labourer appears to be singularly successful 
in elevating himself to semi-skilled or even to skilled posi- 

1 Attitudes of the following sort are commonly expressed by labourers: ''This 
province is no place for an Englishman”; "The French run everything here”; 
"If I were starting over again, I should go to Toronto and not to Montreal”. 

*Cf. Chapter VI, p. 101. 
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tions in Canada. Table X (Chap. VII) indicates that exactly 
one-third of the sample members who had been general 
labourers in Britain have made this adjustment, while one- 
third of those who had been semi-skilled in Britain have 
secured skilled work here. The success of the Britisher in 
this direction appears to rest upon a certain versatility, a high 
degree of reliability in positions of trust which do not 
involve undue exertion (watchmen, etc.), and a considerable 
capacity for “bluffing” his way into positions for which he 
may not be really qualified. 1 The lack of rigid occupational 
standards and of trade union regulations in Canada enables 
many men to rise in the occupational ladder here who would 
have been quite unable to do so in Britain. 

Those complex problems of skill and attitudinal adjust¬ 
ment which trouble the skilled man do not greatly affect 
the labourer, who has neither specialized skill nor rigid 
occupational attitudes. When he has learned the Canadian 
job-hunting technique and the rough-and-ready customs of 
the local labouring world, he is as nearly occupationally ad¬ 
justed as he will ever be. The adjustment which he 
probably finds most difficult to make lies in his attitudes 
toward his French-Canadian fellow-labourers. This is, of 
course, a problem which confronts even the skilled work¬ 
man, but it is even more acute for the labourer; under the 
stress of the keen and continuous competition of the labour 
gang, national or racial animosities are aroused most bitterly 
and endure longest. 

l This characteristic of the group is admitted even by many Britishers. One 
shrewd observer who ha« risen to a managerial position commented, “The English* 
man who has been a general labourer at home won’t admit it when he gets over 
here. He has been head of a department, or something like that—he exaggerates 
both his skill and his education. Not only does he fool others, he even fools him¬ 
self. He gradually creates a new atmosphere about himself, and then has to live 
up to it”. 

Men being interviewed frequently made remarks such as the following: (a) “I 
don’t know a thing about blacksmithing, but if a man asked me, ‘Can you do 
blacksmith work?* I’d say ‘Sure’ (b) “I went into a dairy at St. Catherines 
where they wanted a milk tester. I didn’t even know that milk came from a 
cow—I thought it came out of a bottle. But I said I could do the job, and thqr 
gave it to me”. 
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The Britisher usually comes to Montreal with definite 
attitudes of superiority toward the French-Canadian and a 
feeling that the latter should give way before him. 1 It is 
only natural that this should be resented. The French- 
Canadian stands his ground and says little. He is decidedly 
cool towards the immigrant, and frequently will not speak 
English to him, even when he is able to do so. To his 
fellows, however, he talks volubly in French. The Brit¬ 
isher’s suspicions are aroused—they must be talking about 
him.* 

Much depends on the Britisher’s ability to stand up to 
hard physical labour. If he can dig a ditch as quickly and 
easily as the French-Canadians around him, it is likely that 
after a week or two they will grow more friendly toward 
him and attitudes of accommodation will be developed on 
both sides. If, however, he shows signs of weakness the 
French-Canadians will not hesitate to scoff at his physical 
inferiority. They strongly resent the Britisher’s superior 
air, and are very willing to “take him down a peg” at the 
first opportunity. This situation may well lead to the 
Britisher’s leaving the job; one or two repetitions of this 
experience will probably leave the man with permanent 
attitudes of distrust and animosity toward French-Canadians. 

Because of these factors, the British labourer’s attitudes 
toward French-Canadians are a rather accurate index of his 
occupational progress in Canada. Attitudes of bitterness and 
resentment, in particular, will usually be found to be a re¬ 
flection of unemployment or some other form of occupa¬ 
tional maladjustment. 

Attitudes of the following sort arc common among recently arrived labourers: 
,< Thc British are above the French anyway—why, they couldn’t keep this country 
when thqr had it”. “They can’t compete with us. How could they? They don’t 
know enough”. 

s This suspicion that the French-Canadian, behind the screen of a different 
language, is constantly endeavouring to “put one over” on him, is deep-rooted 
in the Britisher, and leads to such attitudes as the following: “They’re all right to 
your face, but behind your back, you can’t tell”*. “They have to be friendly to you 
on the surface, but you have to watch out—they’ll ‘gang up’ against you if they 
get a chance”. On the other hand, the unwillingness of the British immigrant to 
learn French prevents a rapprochement from being more quickly arrived at. 
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Considered from many standpoints, the occupational 
experience of the British labourer in Canada has been less 
favourable than that of the British artisan. Both his geo¬ 
graphical and occupational mobility have been markedly 
higher, and his unemployment has been more than twice as 
great. 1 

It is possible, of course, that this merely reflects the 
general Canadian situation as between the artisan and the 
labourer. Even if additional data were available which sub¬ 
stantiated this point, certain indices of failure could be ob¬ 
served among immigrants of the labouring group. Of the 
108 labourers in the sample, 47 or nearly half were men 
who in Britain had occupied a higher occupational level. 2 

The immigrant’s feeling of failure is reflected in his 
attitudes toward Canadian occupations and toward his fellow 
workers. He looks about for a scapegoat, and develops 
compensatory attitudes. Disgruntled labourers frequently 
remark that “these foreigners ought to be deported—this is 
a British country anyway.. . The advertising got me into it; 
they told me this was a land of milk and honey, and look 
what happened to me. . . There are no real trades here any¬ 
way—the work is all sloppy”. Along with this goes usually 
an idealization of the past and a professed desire to return 
to England. 

The Domestic Servant 

The domestic servant, like the labourer, appears to come 
in most cases from the lower strata of the British working- 
class. 8 Her education, though more extensive than that of 
her labouring brother, is scanty as compared with that of 
girls of the clerical class. Only 41 per cent, of the domestics 
studied had continued in school beyond the age of 16, as 
compared with 77 per cent, of the British-born female 

^Table X (Chap. VII) and Chapter XI. 

•Table X, p. 17«. 

8 Ovcr two-thirds of the domestics studied came from the families of semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled workers. 
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clerks. 1 There seems again to be a natural class division: 
girls born into the lower income-groups become factory 
hands or domestic servants, while girls whose parents enjoy 
a higher income and who are given more extensive edu¬ 
cation are able to become clerks, nurses, etc. 

Most of the girls emigrating to Canada as domestics 
have held one or two positions in domestic service in Britain, 
though a number have merely remained at home assisting 
with the family housework. They appear to emigrate at an 
earlier age and with more slender financial resources than 
any class of male immigrants. The modal age of emi¬ 
gration for the group studied was 19, and over two-thirds of 
the girls landed in Canada with less than fifty dollars. 
Emigration is usually motivated by the presence of friends 
,pr relatives in Canada, the desire for freedom, or the hope 
of a “good” marriage. In approximately half the cases 
studied, passage assistance was received from private or 
governmental sources. 

The British domestic arriving in Montreal has in the 
past encountered a favourable employment situation for sev¬ 
eral reasons. In the first place, the employment market is 
relatively well organized in this field through public and 
private bureaus. Secondly, there has been an abundant de¬ 
mand for domestics. Even girls arriving with no contacts 
and no previous experience of domestic work were readily 
placed through the Women’s Hostel, the Y.W.C.A., and 
other agencies. So brisk was the demand during the prosper¬ 
ous years preceding 1930 that the agencies were never able 
to meet it completely, and incoming domestics were usually 
placed in employment within twenty-four hours after their 
arrival.* Thirdly, the domestic has had the additional ad- 

x Table 20(b), Appendix. 

2 The demand for domestics has held up well during the depressed period follow* 
ing 1929, and qualified girls are still sure of employment. The major effect of the 
depression in this field has been a very considerable reduction in wages. Before 
1929 even an inexperienced girl could start at $25 per month in addition to board 
and room. During the past few years, many persons have been offering only $10 
per month or even less. 
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vantage, particularly during the past decade, of more care¬ 
ful supervision by the Federal Department of Immigration 
than has been accorded to any other class of immigrant. The 
Department, by collecting data monthly from employment 
bureaus and social agencies, determines the cities in which 
the demand for domestics is greatest at any one time, and 
directs girls entering Canada to those cities. While no 
guarantee of employment is given and no placement work is 
done by the Department itself, very careful follow-up work 
is done with all girls who seem likely to become “problem 
cases”. 

The girl’s first placement often proves to be of a 
temporary sort. Some girls find the adjustment to Canadian 
methods of cooking and housekeeping so different that they 
leave in despair or are dismissed. 1 Others expect to find a 
laundrymaid, housemaid, door maid, cook, etc., as in the 
large British establishments; when they discover that all 
these tasks fall to the lot of one person, they sometimes be¬ 
come indignant and leave. Still others come to grief through 
attempting to discipline the children of the house in the 
British fashion, thereby coming into conflict with the par¬ 
ents. To these maladjustments based upon a different oc¬ 
cupational conditioning is added the nostalgia which seems 
to attack the female immigrant more severely than the 
male. Many girls blame the intense homesickness of the first 
few days in Canada upon their conditions of work, and in 
consequence abandon their first job very quickly. 

Two or three placements may be necessary before home¬ 
sickness has passed and before the girl has grasped the dif¬ 
ference between domestic service in Britain and Canada. 
Once she has “found her feet”, however, she usually stays 
in the same position for a long time; the average length of 
the jobs held by the 56 domestics of Sample D since their 
arrival in Canada was 3.8 years. 

1M One woman could not understand why her maid always saved the water and 
wasted the gas. She enquired, and found that in the girl’s native Scotch town 
water had to be carried and was very scarce, while they had never heard of gas”. 
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The tendency for girls to drift from the domestic field 
into factory and other employment is apparently slight. 1 A 
number of girls, indeed, attracted by the greater leisure and 
freedom of the factory worker, engage in this sort of work 
for a time. They find, however, that their wages do not 
permit them to live and clothe themselves as they did when 
in service; for this reason, the majority return to service 
after a longer or shorter period of experimentation. From 
the standpoint of monetary remuneration, service appears to 
rank high among female occupations. The British domestics 
of Sample D had earned an average of $6 per week, in ad¬ 
dition to their “keep”, since arrival in Canada, had average 
savings of $2 65 (almost as large as the $290 average of the 
female clerks), and sent $34 per year on the average to 
parents and relatives in Britain. 

Occupational ageing, of course, is rather rapid in this 
field. Most employers demand girls who are young, alert, 
and trim, and give a definite preference to girls under 30. 
The woman of 40 or over, unless she has specialized abilities 
as a cook or in some other direction, has a rather bleak 
future. For most domestics this problem is solved by mar¬ 
riage before the age limit is reached. 2 They “marry off” at 
least as rapidly, and probably more rapidly, than the average 
for girls of their age—in most cases to working men with 
whom they come in contact in the course of their occupation, 
or at dance halls and other amusement places, and in a 
certain number of cases to men servants. 

The Clerk 

The clerk comes almost always from a skilled or clerical 
family. 8 He has spent more time in school than either the 

1 Since the beginning of the depression, indeed, the trend has been definitely in the 
other direction* Girls displaced from factory and other employment have en¬ 
deavoured to enter service—though usually with little success. 

^his supposition is confirmed by the fact that the girls of Sample D had a 
median period of residence in Canada of 7.5 years and a median age of 26 years. 
It is natural to conclude that most of those who have been in Canada for a longer 
period have married and passed out of the domestic service field. 

8 This is true of the female clerk as well. Over half of the fathers of the 
female clerks studied belonged to the clerical, managerial, or professional groups, and 
most of the remainder were artisans. 
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labourer or the artisan. At the end of his school days, he 
has been apprenticed as a clerk in an office or a retail store. 
He comes to Canada with a thorough training in office 
routine, or in merchandising, or in some adjoining field. 
He brings with him, too, a firmly-imbedded set of occu¬ 
pational attitudes, most noticeable of which is the feeling of 
separateness from and superiority to the manual worker. 
He intends definitely to remain in the clerical field, and 
preferably in work of the type to which he has been ac¬ 
customed. 

OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF REGISTRANTS 
AT MONTREAL OFFICE WORKERS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 

( 1932 ) 



civil bookkeepers general junior salesmen miscell- 
EN<SINEER3,ETC f ACCOUNTANTS CLERKS CLERKS ANEOVS 


Fio. 15. Occupational Classification of Registrants at Montreal Office Workers 
Employment Bureau (1932). 

Clerical employment in Montreal is secured by direct 
application to office managers. British clerks appear to re¬ 
ceive a preference for any position which does not require 
bilingualism, and the great majority pass easily and directly 
into clerical work here. With their good general education 
and their training in accuracy and thoroughness, they find 
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little difficulty with Canadian office work. They need in 
most cases to acquire a more complete knowledge of business 
machines and to increase the tempo of their work. This done, 
they are on a level with high-grade Canadian clerks. The 
44 male clerks included in Sample A were less mobile geo- 


WEEKLY SAURIES AT LAST JOB OF REGISTRANTS 
AT MONTREAL OFFICE WORKERS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 

(I9M0 



Fig. 16. Weekly Salaries at Last Job of Registrants at Montreal Office Workers 

Employment Bureau. 


graphically and occupationally, and had suffered much less 
from unemployment, than any other group in the sample. 1 
The 39 female clerks included in Sample D exhibit similar 
characteristics: an average length of job of 4.4 years, an 
average salary since arrival in Canada of $25 per week, 
average savings of $290, and an average annual contri¬ 
bution to parents in Britain of $62. 

liable X (Chap. VII) and Chapter XI. 
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The records of the employment bureau confirm this 
showing. The data for Fig. 16 relate to over 1,000 men on 
the files of the Montreal Bureau for Unemployed Office 
Workers, each man’s previous salaries (recorded on the 
registration form for at least his last three or four jobs) 
being roughly averaged. Of the Canadian-born clerks, 43 
per cent, averaged thus less than $20 per week, while only 
26 per cent, of the English and 23 per cent, of the Scotch fell 
below this figure. Allowing for the fact that the Canadians 
include a larger number of younger registrants (as the pro¬ 
portion of junior clerks in Fig. 15 shows), it is clear that the 
British clerks had attained a high occupational status. Both 
among the employed and the unemployed, therefore, the 
showing of the British clerical worker is a favourable one 
There is little doubt that white-collared workers, with the 
possible exception of domestic servants, constitute the most 
stable and well-adjusted group of British immigrants in 
Canada. 


Summary 

The great majority of British immigrants employed in 
urban occupations have achieved a satisfactory occupational 
adjustment. The adjustment of the clerk and the domestic 
servant has been more rapid and stable than that of the 
manual worker. Within the manual working group, the gen¬ 
eral labourer appears to have suffered much more maladjust¬ 
ment than the artisan. The difficulties of the labourer may 
be attributed to such factors as: the lack of any specialized 
training which might give him an initial advantage in 
Canada; the disorganized state of the unskilled labour 
market; the keen competition of European and French- 
Canadian labourers in Montreal; the large “floating labour 
supply”, and the heavy seasonality of most labouring work. 



CHAPTER IX 

Immigrant Modes of Living 

The quality and regularity of the employment which the 
immigrant secures in Canada, it has been indicated, depends 
largely upon the occupational type to which he belongs. 
The several occupational groups differ, moreover, in the 
monetary remuneration which they receive for their ser¬ 
vices. These different levels of income are in return re¬ 
flected in scales of expenditure. The expenditure practices 
of the artisan differ both quantitativeley and qualitatively 
from those of the labourer. His higher income-level leads 
him to purchase not merely more commodities than the 
labourer, but also a rather different range of commodities 
and services. It is in this sense that each occupational type 
within the immigrant population may be said to have its own 
standard or mode of living, describable to some extent in 
statistical terms 1 and certainly discernible to the trained 
observer. 


The Size and Sources of Family Incomes 

The superior income-level of skilled and clerical workers 
is clearly evident from the data assembled for the sample 
groups: the average income of clerical families was $1,573, 
of skilled families $1,504, and of unskilled or semi-skilled 
families $1,159.* 

1 Data concerning items of income and expenditure over a period of one year 
were collected from 114 families in Rosemount, 97 families in Verdun, and 59 
families in Maisonneuve; the tables upon which this chapter is based actually in¬ 
clude a somewhat smaller number of cases, as certain of the schedules were sub¬ 
sequently discarded because of incompleteness. The technique used in the collection 
and tabulation of the data, and the representativeness of the sample obtained, are 
in the Methodological Notes (Appendix B), one of which deals with these points. 

2 Families, i.e., in which the husband is a clerical, skilled, or unskilled, or semi¬ 
skilled worker, respectively. See Tables 28, 30, 34 (pp. 325, 327, 330) for the analy¬ 
sis of family receipts, total family expenditure, and expenditure on “advancement 
goods”, classified by income-groups rather than by skill grades. 
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The superiority of the skilled over the unskilled family 
in the matter of income may be traced to two main sources. 
Firstly, the hourly or weekly wage-rate of the skilled work¬ 
man is distinctly higher than that of the labourer, particularly 
in those trades which are well-defined and strongly union¬ 
ized. The bricklayer, for example, in pre-depression days 
demanded and received a wage three times as high as that 


SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME 

COMPARED BT SKILL- GROUPS 



HUSBAND WIFE PENSIONS RELIEF OTHER 
AND CHILDREN ETC. 


Fig. 17.—Sources of Family Income (British Immigrant Families) Compared by 

Skill-Groups 


of the construction labourer. Secondly, the children of the 
artisan, having in most cases had more general and technical 
education than those of the labourer, 1 are able to rise to more 
highly paid positions and are thus enabled to make a larger 
contribution to the family income. Taking into consideration 
only those families in which one or more children con- 
1 Sce below, p. 159. , 
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tributed to the family budget, 1 the average contribution in 
the artisan families was $810, as compared with $445 in the 
low-skilled families. 

The superior income-level of the clerical families ap¬ 
pears to have been due entirely to the higher income of the 
head of the family; the clerks included in the sample earned 
on the average $564 more than the labourers and $294 more 
even than the artisans. The higher earnings of clerks dur¬ 
ing the schedule year are attributable not so much to higher 
wage-rates as to regularity of employment. Unemploy¬ 
ment was severe among all classes of manual workers dur¬ 
ing the year studied, while the clerk, though he perhaps 
suffered certain salary reductions, was seldom unemployed. 
The small contribution to the family income made by the 
children of clerical families is open to one or both of two 
explanations. Firstly, families are usually smaller in the 
clerical group than in the low-skilled groups, and, secondly, 
the children of white-collared workers continue in school 
longer than do the children of low-skilled workers and tend 
therefore to assume financial independence at a later age 
than the latter. 

A comparison of the income-level of pre-war and post¬ 
war immigrant families reveals the following situation: 


TOTAL INCOME OF 2+1 BRITISH IMMIGRANT FAMILIES IN 
RELATION TO THEIR PERIOD OF RESIDENCE IN CANADA 


(Samples B and C) 

Average for 
the group, of 

Period of Residence in Canada 

More than 20 years 
(58 families) 

Less than 20 years 
(183 families) 

Husband’s Earnings. 

Other Income. 

$1,036 

420 

$ 930 

119 

Total Income. 

$1,456 

$1,049 


1 Nineteen skilled famillei and 19 semi-skilled and unskilled families out of 
totals of 59 and 46 respectively. 
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Two major facts are evident, (a) The earning power of 
the immigrant who has been in Canada for twenty years or 
more does not appear to be markedly higher than that of 
the more recently-arrived immigrant, (b) The superior 
economic position of the pre-war immigrant family is due 
rather to the fact that it is able to supplement the hus¬ 
band’s income more effectively from other sources. The 
“supplementary income” available to the post-war family 
is apparently less than one-third as great. 

The major source of such supplementary income, as has 
been already indicated, is the earnings of children. The pre¬ 
war immigrant, whose family is relatively mature, has a large 
proportion of his children of working age. It is customary 
for the younger children, at least, to contribute most of 
their weekly earnings to the family, retaining only enough 
for carfare, occasional amusements, and odd articles of 
clothing. Many immigrants of pre-war vintage, laid off 
from their own jobs during the depression or forced to re¬ 
tire because of old age, have been saved from dependency by 
the earnings of their sons or daughters. The post-war 
immigrant, on the other hand, has usually few children old 
enough to make any significant contribution to the family 
income; 1 during the period of depression his children have 
been a source of expense rather than assistance. 

Expenditure Practices of Clerk, Labourer, and Artisan 


The higher income-level of the artisan permits him to 
spend more than the labourer on food, rent, clothing, and on 
each of the other items of family expenditure; similarly, the 
expenditure of the clerk on each item is greater than that of 


lr The situation among the 
was as follows: 


132 families studied in Rosemount and Maisonneuve 
Pre-war families Post-war families 


Children employed _ 38 61 

Children at school or at home- 52 229 


Total children 


90 290 
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the artisan. The significant fact, however, is that, while the 
clerk spends only a little more than the labourer on food 
or rent, on other items such as amusement and investment he 
spends several times as much. 1 The increase in expenditure 
on each item as one passes upward from the labouring to 
the clerical group can be summarized by the method adopted 
in Table XI. 

Each of these items will be examined in turn with the 
primary object of determining the qualitative significance of 
the larger expenditures by the artisan and clerical families. 
What do they mean in terms of the immigrant’s mode of 
life? is the question to be asked throughout. Such an ex¬ 
amination should make possible in the end a succinct sum¬ 
mary of the differences in the way of living among the three 
groups. 

Table XI. COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES ON FAMILY 
BUDGET ITEMS, IN RELATION TO SKILL-GRADE OF 
HUSBAND 

British Immigrant Families: Samples B and C 


Expenditures 

Semi-skilled 

and 

Unskilled 

Skilled 

Clerical 

(Number of cases). 

(89) 

(89) 

(35) 

Total Expenditure . 

100 

138 

162 

Food. 

100 

123 

131 

Rent. 

100 

115 

129 

House operation. 

100 

112 

133 

Clothing. 

100 

153 

184 

Health. 

100 

130 

207 

Transportation. 

100 

156 

173 

Advancement goods. 

100 

210 

296 

Investment... 

100 

185 

255 


(a) Food and Housing .—The available data indicate 
that the labouring family lives relatively close to the sub¬ 
sistence level. An analysis of the housing situation of the 

1 See Table 29, Appendix. Table XI is constructed from the figures of Table 29, 
using the low-skilled groups as the base of reference. 
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families studied did not reveal excessive overcrowding. 1 
Food and furniture, however, were standardized and none 
too attractive, while comforts were rare and luxuries absent. 
In these respects, of course, the British families studied do 
not differ greatly from English-Canadian labouring-class 
families. 2 


ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

COMPARED BY SKILL-GROUPS 



FOOD RENT 


\y////////A 


HOUSEHOLD 

EXPENDITURE 


CLOTHING 


HEALTH 


TRANSPOR¬ 

TATION 


ADVANCEMENT 

GOODS 


' nn cm 

INVESTMENT OTHER 


Fig. 18. —Items of Family Expenditure (British Immigrant Families) compared by 

Skill-Groups 


The artisan and clerical families, however, spending 
20 per cent, and 30 per cent, respectively more than the 
labouring families on “the necessities of life”, are consider- 

1 Only 14 per cent, of the homes, using the rough criterion of one room to one 
adult unit could be considered overcrowded (Table 31, Appendix A). 

8 A study of the expenditures of 39 English-speaking families of the unskilled 
labouring group during the calendar year 1931, made by Miss P. Heaton (un¬ 
published McGill University thesis) revealed an average expenditure of $1,027, of 
which food, rent, fuel, and light consumed approximately 65 per cent. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for the British labouring families studied here are almost exactly 
the same. Many of these families were partially dependent upon the help of the 
community’s charitable agencies. 
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ably above the poverty line and approaching the comfort 
level. A difference of $ 11 per month in the food bill for a 
family of five (the approximate difference between the 
clerical and labouring groups) means a wider range and per¬ 
haps a greater physical volume of food, while a difference 
of $5 per month in rent is the difference between a four- 
roomed and a five- or even six-roomed flat. 

The rentals paid by the clerks are very nearly the same as 
those paid by the artisans, indicating a marked similarity in 
the homes of the white-collared and skilled manual groups. 
The range of housing accommodation in the British immi¬ 
grant sections of Verdun, Rosemount, and Maisonneuve is 
relatively restricted. Flats range in size from four to six 
rooms, with rentals varying between fifteen and twenty-five 
dollars. The clerk who desires and can afford a costlier 
home leaves these areas for some portion of the “west 
end”. The white-collared worker who remains in Verdun 
or Rosemount belongs usually to the lower ranks of the 
clerks and has an income which normally exceeds that of the 
artisan by very little or not at all. 1 

Supplementary data were collected concerning the value 
of the household furnishings of the families studied.* The 
distinction between the households of clerks and artisans and 
those of low-skilled workers is very marked; 60 per cent, of 
the former group had furniture valued at $ 1,000 or more, as 
compared with 34 per cent, of the latter. 

The unskilled immigrant usually makes a small initial 
investment in household furnishings. A bed and mattress 
may be purchased for fifteen dollars, a stove for thirty or 
forty dollars, a kitchen table and chairs for five dollars, and 
a few kitchen utensils for a similar sum. After a few 
months’ pay has been received, another bed, a second-hand 

1 It was indicated above that the reason for the lower income of artisan families 
during the schedule year is to be found in the wide-spread unemployment among 
•killed workmen during that year, particularly in Rosemount. Had the data been 
collected in a year of prosperity, the artisan families might quite probably have 
equalled the clerical families in income. 

s Table 32, Appendix A. 
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bureau, an oilcloth for the kitchen table, and linoleum for 
the floor are bought. In time the living-room may acquire 
a gramophone, an old-fashioned davenport, a cheap radio, 
and a cheap dining-room set. 

The artisan can usually furnish his home more com¬ 
fortably than the labourer even at the outset. His living 
room will have a rug instead of a linoleum, and a wicker or 
chesterfield suite; a bedroom suite will also usually be in¬ 
cluded in the furniture. The well-adjusted pre-war immi¬ 
grant of the artisan class will probably live in a steam- 
heated flat in the more expensive section of the immigrant 
area; he may possess a piano, a cabinet radio, and attractive 
reading lamps, as well as more expensive rugs and living- 
room suites. 

These differences in household furnishings are of im¬ 
portance. They are not confined in their effects to the 
worker’s family, but directly influence the range of the 
family’s social contacts. They constitute one obvious line of 
demarcation between social classes within the immigrant 
colony, a line which prevents the new arrival from mingling 
with the older residents and the labourer from mingling 
with the artisan. The pride of the family whose home is 
poorly furnished will not permit it to accept hospitality 
which it feels that it cannot return. 1 

This is even truer of contacts between the immigrant and 
persons outside the immigrant colony. The family which 
can boast of a well-furnished home feels much freer to 
make Canadian friends and to enter into Canadian social 
life. The children of the immigrant, too, are much more 
likely in this case to bring their friends into the home. When 
the home is poorly furnished, the children will endeavour to 
escape from it and meet their friends elsewhere. The 

1 One new arrival laid, “I don’t want friends. I haven’t the clothes, or the 
money, or the home in which to entertain them The butler of Sir .... invited 
us to tea one evening. They have a comfortable home. The butler would still 
like to be friends, but I have not told him that I live in a little shack in Point St. 
Charles. I could never ask him to come here* 9 . 
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parents thus fail to enter into the current of Canadian social 
life along with their children and may be left socially 
“stranded”. 

(b) Clothing .—The expenditure of the labouring group 
on clothing was very small during the schedule year. 
Studies of other wage-earning groups have usually re¬ 
vealed an expenditure of from 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
total income on this item; 1 the British labourers studied 
spent only 8 per cent, on clothing. The results indicate that, 
for families living near the margin of subsistence, clothing 
is one of the first items to be sacrificed during a depression 
period. Old clothes are by various expedients made to wear 
longer, and the purchase of new clothes is deferred. Most 
of the labouring families, too, and even a number of the 
artisan families were receiving clothing from charitable 
agencies during the schedule year, which reduced the neces¬ 
sity for cash expenditures on this item. 

The expenditure upon clothing in the upper occupational 
groups, it will be observed, is markedly higher. This indi¬ 
cates in part that the upper groups have been less severely 
hit by economic depression, and, in consequence, have not 
been obliged to diminish their expenditures upon “elastic” 
items of family living so drastically. But it is in addition a 
result and an index of the more extensive social participation 
of the upper strata in the immigrant population. As they 
venture out into Canadian clubs and recreations, they feel 
with increasing force the demands of social competition. 
Their desire for a satisfactory status in the Canadian com¬ 
munity leads them to attempt to keep up with their Canadian 
acquaintances in dress as in other ways. Style as well as 
utility becomes essential in their clothing, and clothing costs 
in consequence mount rapidly. Among the clerical group, 

1 Sec, for example, C. C. Zimmerman. Incomes and Expenditures of Minnesota 
Farm and City Families, 1927-28, Bulletin 255. Clothing (p. 24) absorbed 12 
per cent, of the expenditures of families with incomes of less than $1,000. In the 
three British samples, expenditures on clothing by families of corresponding income 
range from 5 to 7 per cent, of the total. 
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neatness and variety of clothing is considered essential even 
during working hours, and has in some cases a direct re¬ 
lation to the retaining of employment. 

(c) Health .—Neither of the manual working groups 
devoted more than 3 per cent, of their total outlay to health 
expenditures, indicating an attempt to economize as closely 
as possible on this item. Medical attention and hospital 
care are usually sought only in emergencies. For confine¬ 
ment cases, a neighbour is frequently called in to act as 
midwife. The dentist and the oculist are rarely visited. 
The results of these practices upon family health are indi¬ 
cated by the health examination records of school children. 
Of 622 Protestant school pupils examined in Verdun between 
April 1932 and January 1933, less than 30 per cent, were 
free from defects. Almost 60 per cent, had defective teeth. 

This small cash expenditure on health, it is true, does 
not entirely represent the actual amount of health services 
utilized by the manual worker, since many of these services 
are received free of charge. Thus the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, within the limits set by the size of its staff, provides 
nursing services to all who apply to them, charging fees on 
the basis of the family’s ability to pay ;* many doctors doubt¬ 
less either choose or are obliged to resort to the same techni¬ 
que. The out-patient departments of the larger hospitals 
also provide free treatment to a very large number of ap¬ 
plicants each year. 

Following the same line of reasoning, the much higher 
expenditure of clerical families on this item is only partially 
indicative of greater enlightenment in health matters and a 
greater actual use of health services; it indicates in part that 
the white-collared family is obliged to pay for services 
which families with a smaller income receive free. The 

*There Si, of course, an upper limit to the fee for each type of service; this 
standard rate is obtained from all who can afford to pay it. Those who cannot 
pay the whole fee are asked to pay as large a percentage of it as they can; many 
cases, however, can make no payment at all, and are treated free of charge. 
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principles of service on the basis of need and charges on the 
basis of ability to pay are closer to realization in the provision 
of health services than in almost any other field. 

(d) Transportation .—Most of the total included under 
transportation was expended for street-car and bus fares, 
since few of the families interviewed owned automobiles. 
One would expect the carfare total to be largest for the 
clerical group, since many clerks are employed in central 
Montreal and must travel to and from the centre of the city 
each day. The large increase in expenditure on this item 
in both the clerical and artisan groups as compared with the 
labouring group, however, appears also to indicate a con¬ 
siderably greater amount of travel for recreational purposes 
among families of the two former classes. The artisan and 
the clerk have more visits to other parts of the city; they 
also take a greater part in the recreational life of the down¬ 
town area. The labourer, on the other hand, is constrained 
to find his amusements within the area in which he lives, 
since he cannot afford either transportation to and from the 
centre of the city or the higher admission prices of down¬ 
town places of amusement. This situation has an obvious 
influence upon the relative rapidity of assimilation within 
different occupational groups. 

(e) Investment .—The amount invested in savings, in¬ 
surance, real estate, etc., increases two and one-half times 
as we proceed from the lower to the higher occupational 
levels. Supplementary data were obtained from each family 
as to the amount of its total savings and the amount of in¬ 
surance carried. The results, classified in terms of the 
families’ expenditure levels, are shown on page 201. 

There can be no doubt that the larger incomes of artisan 
and clerical families enable them during years of prosperity 
to build up more extensive reserve funds than the labouring 
family is able to accumulate. This fact has a direct bearing 
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AVERAGE SAVINGS AND INSURANCE OF 132 BRITISH IMMI¬ 
GRANT FAMILIES. (Sample B) 


Families with a 

Total Expenditure 
of 

No. 

of 

Cases 

Savings 

and 

Investment 

Insurance 
(Total Policy 
Value) 

j 500—999. 

42 

$ 66 

259 

$1,423 

2,344 

3,503 

7,222 

l f 000—1,499. 

53 

1,500—1,999. 

19 

567 

2,000 and over. 

18 

3,817 



on the fate of families of different occupational levels dur¬ 
ing years of depression. The labouring family, with its 
relatively slender reserves, cannot withstand a lengthy period 
of unemployment without being obliged to seek assistance 
from friends or social agencies. The clerical or artisan 
family, on the other hand, can live on its savings for a 
much longer period; many artisan families have survived 
two years or more of unemployment during the present de¬ 
pression without resorting to public assistance. 1 

(f) Advancement Goods .—This category includes a 
number of items which have to do with the social partici¬ 
pation and the social “front” of the immigrant family. 
Since the amount spent on advancement goods varies so 
widely between different occupational groups, and since the 
items included under it are so closely related to the immi¬ 
grant’s assimilation it is of value to set forth the individual 
items. They are shown in Fig. 19 for families classified by 
income-groups and may be further examined in Table 33, 
(Appendix). The most significant expenditure differences— 
those which have to do with education, commercial recre¬ 
ation, and club dues—will be discussed in turn. 

The fact that artisan and clerical families spent between 
two and three times as much on the education of their 

1 The relation between the low “margin of safety” of the labouring group and 
the heavy incidence of social dependency among this group is discussed more ex¬ 
pensively in Chapters XI and XII, 
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EXPENDITURE ON ADVANCEMENT GOODS 

COMPARED BY INCOME GROUPS 
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Fio. 19.—Expenditure on Advancement Goods (British Immigrant Families) 
compared by Income-Groups. 

children as did labouring families assumes significance only 
when considered in relation to the Montreal educational 
system. Protestant elementary schools exist in most of the 
working-class areas of the city, though attendance at them is 
not compulsory. No Protestant high school, however, is to 
be found in the entire eastern half of Montreal, and the 
child who desires high school education must travel by street¬ 
car to the centre of the city. High school education, more¬ 
over, is not free; school fees range from $30 in the first 
year to $45 in the last year. When fees, carfare, lunches, 
books, and school clothes are included, the annual cost to the 
child’s family, at a minimum estimate, will range from $60 
to $75. 

The net result is that the labourer’s child rarely re¬ 
ceives a high school education. Even if the necessary money 
could be squeezed from the scanty family income, the 
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parents are usually unwilling to make the sacrifices which 
would be involved. On the contrary, they are anxious to 
have the child contributing to the family income as soon 
as possible. They argue that since they left school in 
Britain at the age of 14, there is no reason why their child 
should not do so here. They fail to realize the extent to 
which occupational progress is conditioned in Canada by edu¬ 
cational background, and are willing to sacrifice a greater 
future earning power for the smaller immediate contribution 
which the child may make to the family budget. The child 
himself is usually too young to have either opinions or will 
in the matter, and there can be only one outcome: he goes to 
work, frequently in a blind-alley occupation which holds out 
little prospect of future advancement. 1 

The clerk and the artisan, with their larger incomes, are 
usually able to provide for high school or technical edu¬ 
cation for those of their children who show noticeable talent. 2 
Their children are in consequence able to attain a higher 
occupational level and to make a larger eventual contribution 
to the family income than do the labourer’s children. They 
also, particularly when engaged in clerical work in central 
Montreal, make more extensive contacts with Canadians 
and Canadian life, which in turn tends to hasten the assimil¬ 
ation of their parents. Where the child has been given 
musical or some other specialized training and attains 
prominence as a performer, the child’s success is reflected on 
the parents and raises the status of the family in the Can¬ 
adian community. 

The artisan spends twice as much as the labourer on 
recreation, while the clerk spends three times as much as the 
labourer on this item. This would appear to corroborate 

^-Thia is not a phenomenon peculiar to the British immigrant, of course, but is 
true of English-Canadian labouring families in Montreal as well. 

2 University education, however, is restricted largely to the children of the upper 
and upper middle classes; practically none of the students at McGill come from the 
working class areas of Montreal. 
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the deduction drawn from the transportation data, viz., that 
the artisan, and still more noticeably the clerk, participate 
extensively in the commercialized amusements of the down¬ 
town area, while the labourer seeks less expensive forms of 
entertainment within the immigrant area. 

The larger incomes of the two upper groups also permit 
them to become “joiners” of organizations. Sixty-nine per 
cent, of the clerks studied, and sixty-two per cent, of the 
artisans reported membership in one or more clubs or so¬ 
cieties, while only thirty-nine per cent, of the labourers were 
club members. The proportionate expenditures of the three 
groups on club dues were roughly the same as their ex¬ 
penditures for recreation. The white-collared man is a lodge 
member, and perhaps belongs to other city-wide organ¬ 
izations holding their meetings in Central Montreal. The 
artisan joins the union, the Sons of Scotland (or Sons of 
England, or St. Patrick’s Society, etc.), and perhaps an 
athletic organization. The labourer cannot afford the dues 
demanded by the clubs to which the artisan belongs; if he 
joins any society, it is the Men’s Brotherhood or some other 
inexpensive organization. Here again, the superior economic 
and social position of the upper occupational groups permits 
them to make a wider range of contacts both with other 
immigrants and with native Canadians. 

Summary 

The larger income of the upper occupational groups 
enables them to live in greater physical comfort, to make 
more complete provision for the education of their children, 
and to build up more adequate reserves against unemploy¬ 
ment and old age. Since it is precisely these things that are 
meant when one speaks of an immigrant family “estab¬ 
lishing” itself in Canada, it is not hard to conclude that 
families of the clerical and artisan groups take root more 
thoroughly in Canadian soil than do families of the labour¬ 
ing class. 
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Artisan and clerical families because of their greater 
financial and social resources are also able to make more 
varied and extensive social contacts both within and without 
the immigrant area. They take part in downtown amuse¬ 
ments, join well-established clubs and societies, and furnish 
their homes in a way which makes possible extensive visiting 
and reception of visitors. The net result is to hasten their 
absorption into Canadian social life and their adaptation to 
Canadian customs and attitudes. The family of. the labour¬ 
ing class, constrained by its small income to live in relative 
cultural isolation, is assimilated much more slowly. 

It will be indicated in the next chapter that many other 
factors condition the rapidity of the immigrant’s assimil¬ 
ation—his rural or urban background in Britain, his age at 
the time of emigration, and others of lesser importance. 
The data of the present chapter reveal the close relation 
between the rate of assimilation and the immigrant’s income- 
level, which is in turn dependent upon the occupational class 
to which he belongs. The present chapter, then, as it was 
the natural sequel to the discussion of occupational types 
contained in Chapters VII and VIII, forms a natural pre¬ 
lude to the consideration of the assimilation process in 
Chapter X. 



CHAPTER X 


The Assimilation Process in an Artisan Area 

To many persons it may seem incongruous to speak of the 
assimilation of the British immigrant. Is not assimilation, 
they may ask, a term used only with reference to continental 
Europeans? Why should the Britisher have any problems 
of cultural adjustment? Is he not merely moving from one 
country of the Empire to another? Why should he not 
immediately feel at home in Canada? 

Such a view of the situation, however, is only a super¬ 
ficial one. The Britisher, it is true, enters Canada with 
certain advantages over, say, the Pole. He is migrating from 
one machine economy to another, while the Pole comes from 
the unmechanized life of a peasant economy. The British 
immigrant speaks the English language (though it may be 
a far cry from the Cockney accent to the Western Canadian 
drawl!) and is a British subject; the Pole is an alien and 
speaks a foreign tongue. The Britisher usually meets with 
a favourable reception and is welcomed as a neighbour; the 
Pole is distrusted because of his strange customs, and Can¬ 
adian children are warned not to play with “those foreign 
kids”. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the Britisher at first 
feels himself a stranger in Canada. That he is definitely 
not a Canadian in outward appearance, habits, or attitudes, 
is quickly apparent both to himself and to the Canadian 
observer. The process of assimilation is essentially the pro¬ 
cess through which these differences, and the feeling of 
strangeness which accompanies them, are lost. The Brit¬ 
isher encounters in some measure most of the problems of 
the European immigrant—the pain of homesickness, the 
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difficulties of establishing a home, the humiliation of being 
thought different, the slow process of making friends and 
entering into Canadian social life. The changes are doubt¬ 
less both less painful to himself and less picturesque to the 
observer that in the case of, say, the Polish immigrant, but 
they constitute a real adjustment and are deserving of study 
as such. 1 

Cultural Differences Isolating the Immigrant 

The culture of Canada in reality differs widely from 
that of Britain, and the immigrant, upon first setting foot 
in cosmopolitan Montreal, frequently feels that he has come 
to a foreign country. The cultural differences between him¬ 
self and the native Canadian constitute a real barrier to his 
participation in Canadian community life, a barrier which is 
only slowly broken down by the forces of assimilation. 

Clothing constitutes one of the most obvious marks of 
the “greenhorn”: the knitted suit of the woman, the cut of 
the man’s clothes, the heavy British shoes, all serve to 
indicate the new arrival. It is in most cases the immigrant 
who has been in Canada for some time, and not the Can¬ 
adian, who detects the newcomer and delights in guessing 
how long he has been in the country by the style of his 
clothes. Until the recent immigrant adopts Canadian cloth¬ 
ing, he feels that he is regarded with a subtle sense of 
superiority by those who have preceded him. 

Language peculiarities are even more likely to bring 
ridicule upon the new arrival and to cause him to withdraw 
within the narrow confines of the family circle. 2 The immi- 

1 In order to view the assimilation of the Britisher at close range, an intensive 
study was made of Verdun, the most populous British settlement in Montreal. 
Except where specifically indicated, all the illustrative material contained in the 
chapter was drawn from this area. Since Verdun is essentially an artisan area, it 
it primarily the assimilation of the British artisan which is being discussed. The 
assimilation of the labourer and the clerk, however, do not differ in their basic 
features. (See below, pp. 235-6). 

2 “Daisy D. . . ., from Glasgow, spoke such broad Scotch on arriving in Canada 
that she was told by a Canadian from whom she asked directions that he did 
not speak French”. (Field notes). 
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grant from rural Scotland or Wales, and from those dis¬ 
tricts in England which have a distinctive dialect, finds it 
most difficult to abandon his former habits of speech and to 
adopt Canadian terminology. Yet until he does so he finds 
that Canadians look at him askance and that even his relatives 
who have been longer in Canada are embarrassed by his 
“broad” speech. 

The recent immigrant frequently finds himself ridiculed 
by the non-British workers at his place of employment; 
this may result in an effort to drop his accent as quickly as 
possible or, if the man is particularly stubborn, may lead 
him to exaggerate his accent in order “to show them that 
I’m jolly well going to speak as I like”. A further factor 
of importance in Montreal is the widespread use of French 
in the city. The Britisher’s attitudes of superiority tend to 
prevent him from making any effort to learn the French 
language, and his ignorance of it constitutes a further bar¬ 
rier between himself and his French-Canadian neighbours 
or fellow-workers. 

Food habits, because they differ widely from those of 
Canada and are adhered to longer than almost any other item 
of the immigrant’s culture, are a very definite isolating 
factor. The immigrant’s inability to adjust himself rapid¬ 
ly to canned food, Canadian cuts of meat, etc., is an im¬ 
mediate cause of cultural conflict. 1 Differences in food pre¬ 
ferences and table manners make him self-conscious when 
invited to the homes of his Canadian neighbours and prevent 
him from inviting them to his; only with families of com¬ 
mon background and tastes does he feel at ease. This factor 
operates to increase his contacts within his own national group 
and to limit his contacts outside it. 

So much material was obtained concerning differences 
between Canadian and British food habits that it has seemed 

1<4 When we went into the meat stores, we asked for certain cuts of meat and 
they told us they cut meat this way and that way, until we ended up by buying 
any old thing and came out. We nearly starved—we couldn’t eat the food here.” 
(Field notes). 
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best to summarize it in a foot-note. 1 Briefly, the most 
significant differences are: (1) the plainness of the British 
workingman’s foods; (2) the large amount of bread, butter, 
and jam, or their equivalents, which one consumed in pro¬ 
portion to vegetables; and (3) the different methods of 
cooking, which vary according to nationality. 

The immigrant woman has been accustomed to deal with 
small shopkeepers with whom she was personally acquainted, 
and each of whom sold only one sort of merchandise. She 
finds it difficult to adjust herself to the impersonal relation¬ 
ships and the departmentalized character of the Montreal 
store. Canadian money is a further source of difficulty; the 

1 Soups: The Britisher has a strong antipathy toward canned soups, preferring 
to prepare his own by mixing several vegetables in the traditional way. Irish 
stew, for example, contains peas, barley, parsnips, carrots, cabbage, turnips, celery, 
leeks and parsley. 

Vegetables: Cabbages, turnips, and beets appear less on the menu in Canada than 
in Britain, because the immigrant does not like the flavour of the Canadian 
varieties. The Englishman is almost insulted if he is served com-on-the-cob; in 
Britain it was fed only to chickens. Since fresh vegetables were not obtainable in 
Britain until May or June, the immigrant was accustomed to a heavier winter 
diet than is the Canadian, and finds salads throughout the entire year a new 
venture. The Britisher usually serves only one vegetable with a big dinner. 

Meats: The difference in Canadian meat cuts is a source of great conflict for the 
immigrant. In Britain, the butcher cuts out all the bone; in Canada, the butcher 
considers the bone weight equivalent to meat, and the immigrant housekeeper feels 
that she is being robbed. She was accustomed to buying her meat in half and 
quarter pounds, but finds that she is charged more for this service in Canada. Meat 
cuts are also cooked differently in Canada. The Englishman continues to eat his 
lamb chops, though they are expensive here, and often considers Yorkshire pudding 
essential to the Sunday dinner. Meat sauces are highly spiced. 

Fish: The immigrant does not obtain as much salt fish in Montreal as he has 
been accustomed to in Britain. He considers that there is no finer supper dish than 
finnan haddie (haddock) on toast, and for breakfast, kippered herring on toast, 
or sardines with baked tomato on toast. English families frequently eat fish and 
chips twice a week, especially on Tuesday and Friday. 

Desserts: Desserts are characterized principally by their plainness; cakes are 
usually not iced among the lower income groups. Oatmeal cookies, shortbread, and 
scones are frequently substituted for cake in Scotch families. 

Beverages: The British labourer drinks beer regularly during prosperous periods. 
Tea may be made six or more times during the day; there is a “before-breakfast 
cup”, a cup at mid-morning, mid-afternoon, and before retiring. Visitors are wel¬ 
comed informally to the kitchen to have a cup of tea, and to gossip over family 
or community affairs. 

Preserves: The cup of tea is often part of a minor meal, being accompanied by 
bread, butter, and jam or marmalade (or to a lesser extent cheese). The amount of 
preserves which the British immigrant family consumes is accordingly much greater 
than that consumed by the Canadian family. Jam is as necessary a requisite for 
every meal as salt and pepper. All fruit brought into the house is made into jam 
instead of being canned or stewed. 
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adult immigrant is usually not at ease with Canadian money 
or conversant with its English equivalents for a year or 
more. 1 These and other differences in Canadian customs 
are so confusing that the woman hesitates to go out oftener 
than is absolutely necessary; in the meantime, she is very 
much afraid that she has been marked down as a newcomer. 

The immigrant, particularly if he comes from a rural 
region, finds the tempo of traffic in downtown Montreal 
disconcertingly swift, and feels very self-conscious in the 
downtown crowds (though this is not necessarily true if he 
comes from London or Glasgow!) Another reason for re¬ 
ducing his downtown contacts to a minimum is provided by 
the strangeness of the local tramway system. The immi¬ 
grant may long retain unpleasant memories of his first ex¬ 
perience on a Montreal street car. He may have attempted 
to pass through the car, expecting the conductor to come and 
collect the tickets as in Britain, only to be publicly repri¬ 
manded by that dignitary; if the conductor is French-Can- 
adian and the immigrant cannot understand him, the latter’s 
indignation is increased, and for some time he will use the 
street car as little as possible. 

A less tangible but equally effective barrier to the Brit¬ 
ish immigrant’s adjustment consists in the fact that he views 
himself as going out from “the mother country” to “one of 
the colonies”; he is obviously a superior person, having been 
born in Britain, and the “colonials” should welcome him 
gladly; other immigrants to Canada are “foreigners”, with 
little real right to be there; the French-Canadians, having 
been defeated by Wolfe in 1759, are ipso facto a conquered 
people and should occupy an inferior position in Canada; 
Canadian methods of schooling and government can scarcely 
be expected to compare favourably with British methods; 
and so forth. It need scarcely be added that these attitudes 

1 One woman remarked, “We didn’t want anyone to know we couldn’t calculate in 
Canadian money, 10 we always handed the clerk a dollar bill, no matter if the 
purchase were a five-ccnt article. For a month all of us were carrying around 
pocketsful of silver”. 
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decrease his popularity with the native Canadian, both 
French and English: they endeavour to “take the ‘bloke’ 
down a notch”, or else to avoid contact with him. 

The most important effect of these cultural differences 
is to isolate the Britisher during the period immediately after 
his arrival in Canada. The Canadian tends to withdraw 
from close association with the strange newcomer; the Brit¬ 
isher on his part, refrains from making the advances which 
might break down the barriers and lead to friendly relation¬ 
ships. His economic resources together with his social out¬ 
look lead to his segregating with other newly arrived immi¬ 
grants rather than finding his home in the residential dis¬ 
tricts of English-Canadians and well-adjusted immigrants. 

Thus economic and cultural factors combine to limit the 
newcomer’s contacts largely to the British immigrant group, 
and within that group principally to persons on the same 
income-level. Other contacts will be made in due course. 
In the interim, however, the immigrant passes through a 
period of lonesomeness and nostalgia. Immigrant women, 
in particular, seem to experience great emotional stress dur¬ 
ing this period. 1 

The Britisher compensates for his feeling of strangeness 
during the first years in Canada in two main ways: firstly, 
by a resort to “living in the past” and an idealization of the 
homeland; secondly, by an intensification of family and 
neighbourhood life. 

The maintenance of contacts with, memories of, and 
loyalties to Britain afford the immigrant an emotional out¬ 
let, an escape from the lonesomeness and humiliations of his 
initial period in Canada. He compensates for his exclusion 
from Montreal recreational life by recalling and exalting 

l Mrs. W.—, on being asked how she liked Canada at first, replied, “I’d be telling 
a lie, if I said I liked it. I cried my eyes out every night. I was scared of cars, 
and I wouldn’t go out”. 

The leader of a church club for British domestics said, ‘‘They often have a lone¬ 
some period when they first arrive. I’ve seen them the first time they came to the 
club just stand in a corner with tears rolling down their cheeks”. 
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the games, clubs, and scenery of his home country. And he 
compensates for his lack of friends through frequent letters 
to Britain. The newly arrived immigrant often writes one 
or more times per week during his first year in Canada. 1 
Letters are written at the outset both to relatives and to 
numerous friends; the answering letters are received eagerly 
and constitute happy breaks in the drabness of the new life. 
Friends, however, usually cease to write after the first year or 
two, and letter-writing is subsequently confined to close re¬ 
latives ; if the parents die, letter-writing becomes infrequent 
and is likely to cease altogether. 

Memories of Britain are also kept alive by the receipt of 
British newspapers and magazines. 2 These are in many cases 
sent by relatives, but in other cases are purchased at news¬ 
stands in downtown Montreal or from British shop-keepers 
in Verdun itself. This sort of “living in the past” may seem 
of little importance when the British papers received are 
compared numerically with those of Canadian origin. The 
immigrant often receives two or three times as many Can¬ 
adian papers as Old Country papers. But there is little 
sentimental attachment to Montreal papers, while the News 
of the World (London), the Glasgow Weekly News, or the 
Liverpool Express are read avidly. Debarred from actual 
participation in the life of the old land, the immigrant re¬ 
sorts to following it from a distance. He reads eagerly the 
accounts of Old Country cricket, soccer, or football matches 
contained in the Montreal papers, and will argue intermin¬ 
ably with his neighbour about his favourite team’s chances 

1 Of those members of Sample C who had arrived since 1922, 42 per cent, still 
wrote 3, 4, or more letters per month to Britain during 1932. The rate at which 
letter-contacts diminish might be measured by the fact that 52 per cent, of these 
recent arrivals still wrote at least half the number of letters which they had written 
during their first year in Canada, while only 15 per cent, of the pre-war immigrants 
wrote this number of letters. 

2 Forty-nine per cent, of Sample C received British papers during 1932. There 
seems to be less falling-off here than in the case of letter-writing for those who have 
been in Canada for a long period. Thirty-six per cent, of the pre-war immigrants still 
received British papers, as compared with 55 per cent, of those who had arrived 
since 1922. 
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of league leadership. Outstanding events in the British 
political or social world are followed with interest, par¬ 
ticularly when they are connected with places or persons 
familiar to the immigrant. 

Pictures, books, music, and art objects brought to Can¬ 
ada by the immigrant also serve powerfully to revive and 
strengthen old memories. Photographs of his parents, of 
his own wedding or those of his brothers and sisters, of 
christenings and other ceremonies, are treasured and kept on 
constant display. They provide the immigrant with an 
emotional compensation in the midst of the impersonal treat¬ 
ment which he receives in the New World, by reminding him 
that there are still members of his family in Britain who are 
concerned about his welfare. Postcard pictures of Scottish 
glens purpled with heather and of English rural lanes are 
satisfying proofs, to himself at least, that Canadian scenery 
cannot compare with that of Britain. Loyalty to the British 
Crown is expressed and maintained by the possession of large 
photographs of the King, Queen, or Prince of Wales; the 
Scotch may in addition possess photos of Earl Haig or of 
some famous sailing ship built on the Clyde. 1 The half 
dozen books brought to Canada usually include Dickens, 
Scott, or Burns. Nearly every Scotch family possesses a 
copy of Burns’ poems which, along with Sankey’s hymnal, 
are revered next to the Bible. The immigrant who is 
musically inclined usually has copies of Old Country folk¬ 
songs and sacred music, to which he may attach even more 
value than to books. 

The first effect, then, of the immigrant’s temporary 
isolation in Canada is to strengthen familial ties. Shut out 
from participation in the recreational and club life around 
him, the immigrant’s energies are diverted into an intensifi¬ 
cation of home and family life. 

x The Montreal Standard, an illustrated Saturday evening paper, is circulated 
widely among the Immigrants because it often has pictures of Old Country scenes, 
festivals, and famous sailing ships. 
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The patriarchal system of family organization brought 
over from Britain persists for some time in Canada. The 
father’s task is to earn the money, which is handed to the 
wife to spend, except for a few dollars which he withholds 
from the weekly pay for tobacco and beer. He is the family’s 
legal representative in the outer world, and in some cases 
the wife is forbidden to divulge any information without his 
consent. He usually interprets the business and politics of 
Canada to her, while she, for the first few years at least, 
is content to remain in the home and to experience the 
customs of the new world in this second-hand way. 

The( wife and children are the servants of the father 
when he is in the house. “In the Old Country, even the 
dog is trained to bring the slippers the moment he enters the 
door”, one wife remarked. She conceives it to be her duty 
to “look after the house and the bairns”, and to have a cup 
of tea ready for her “man” when he comes home from his 
labours. She is not entirely subordinated, however, for she 
controls the earnings of the husband, and in many cases those 
of the children until they marry. She decides on the clothes 
for the family, what clothes her husband shall wear to social 
functions, and at what age the children shall leave school. 
She does all the buying for the family, for the husband 
would consider it much beneath his dignity to be seen shop- 
ping. 

Children are much more completely subordinated to 
parents in the British family. A child is supposed to be 
mute in the presence of his elders, must not engage in their 
conversation unless spoken to, and is expected to remain in 
the kitchen or is ordered to bed when strangers arrive. A 
special effort is made to teach the native dialect of the par¬ 
ents to the children and in many cases, particularly in Scotch 
families, to dress them in the national costume. The young 
Scotch girl has her plaid skirt, made from the tartan of the 
clan, and is taught the Sword dance, Highland Fling, and 
other national dances. If the children are somewhat older, 
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the parents may still try to govern their social life on the 
basis of Old Country customs. Self-respecting young girls 
are supposed to be home by half past ten in the evening, and 
the Britisher is amazed to find that Montreal girls fre¬ 
quently start out for an evening’s entertainment at ten 
o’clock. 


The Formation of Neighbourhood Contacts 

The immigrant’s first contacts with neighbours frequent¬ 
ly come as a result of the activities of his children; the de¬ 
velopment of friendship between two children may result 
in their parents becoming acquainted. In any case, the family 
cannot long escape its neighbours in an area of flats where 
four families use the same upper landing. The immigrant’s 
sociability is at first limited to a furtive observation of the 
actions of neighbouring families and a discussion of their 
behaviour around the family board, listening to family quar¬ 
rels through the thin partitions of the flats, or hearing news 
coming over the neighbour’s radio. Backgallery borrowing 
of minor household utensils and commodities is a definite 
step forward, and gradually the family develops a firm 
friendship with two or three neighbour families. The immi¬ 
grant family thus passes by gradual steps from the stage of 
complete isolation to a stage in which it is part of the intim¬ 
ate neighbourhood life of the immigrant colony—a life 
which was there all the while, but of which the newcomers 
now become conscious for the first time. Friends are in 
Verdun an important source of material assistance and the 
major source of advice, sympathy, and recreation. The 
material assistance rendered takes many forms. Friends are 
frequently a means of obtaining employment. The wife of 
a friend may come into the home to act as cook, nurse, or 
doctor when children or the mother is ill. Friends may pay 
for luxuries such as beer or tobacco when the head of the 
house is unemploved, or may invite the family out to tea in 
order that its relief money will stretch further. Friends 
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are a source of mutual assistance during the moving season, 1 
when much of the furniture is transported by hand in order 
to save the cost of moving vans. 

Friends are also bound together in a system which is 
similar to, but more prevalent than, the custom of exchange 
found in closely-knit rural communities. The firmly estab¬ 
lished British working-class custom of never going empty- 
handed to a neighbour’s house is carried over to Canada. 
Between families with social contacts there exists a weekly, 
if not more frequent, exchange of pastry, pickles, jams, or 
"other dishes. Akin to this exchange in kind is the custom 
of borrowing, common particularly among the lower income 
groups. The articles borrowed may range from the can- 
opener, a loaf of bread, flour, sugar, or baking powder, to 
books by Old Country authors, Old Country newspapers, 
magazines, and sheet music. The new immigrant never 
refuses to give away food, clothing, or money to those who 
ask, and will almost literally share his last crust of bread. 

When exchange of this sort becomes conventionalized, 
it approaches the barter system of exchange common to folk 
behaviour. The notion of “barter in kind” does not, of 
course, always rise to the level of consciousness; most immi¬ 
grants regard the giving of gifts to one’s friends as “a 
friendly gesture”, with no expectation of return payment. 
The recipient of the gift, however, usually returns the 
gesture, although the value of the gift given in return may 
not equal that of the original gift. 

Friends in the immigrant colony also perform a signifi¬ 
cant recreational function. The recent immigrant has little 
knowledge of Canadian amusements, nor has he in most cases 
the economic resources necessary to participate in them. 
Almost his only recreation, therefore, consists in visiting 
neighbours and in receiving visits from them. Informal 

*MoBt rentals in Montreal run from May 1 of one year to May 1 of the next, 
and a considerable proportion of the city’s population accordingly moves on or 
about that date each year. 
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social evenings spent in his own and neighbouring homes are 
occasions for spontaneous gaiety and for animated discus¬ 
sions of the ways of the New World. Where the families 
concerned are of the same nationality and perhaps come 
from the same region in Britain, these gatherings are even 
more satisfying in that they provide an opportunity for 
reminiscing over the past. Friends remind one another of 
the frequent summer picnics at the seashore, of all day 
steamer excursions up the Clyde, of celebrating the May 
day by rolling eggs down a hill, of hiking for miles across 
country by small footpaths, of motor-cycling, bicycling, 
and roller-skating. They have pleasant memories of gather¬ 
ing wild flowers in the grounds surrounding the old castle at 
certain seasons of the year. The evening’s enjoyment fre¬ 
quently includes the singing of Old Country songs and the 
performance of Old Country dances, together with the 
serving of Old Country foods. 

Christmas, in particular, is a season of visiting and con¬ 
viviality in the British immigrant areas. British costumes 
which are kept carefully stored away during the rest of the 
year are brought forth for the holiday season. Old Country 
songs and dances are performed more frequently and more 
enthusiastically. It is a time of “open house”. Every 
family makes a determined effort to have drinks available 
for all visitors; those who cannot afford to buy wine or 
spirits frequently produce homemade beverages equally 
enlivening in their effects. 

Friends are also invited to have a share in the major 
events of the immigrant’s family life—in births, in mar¬ 
riages, and in deaths. The birth of a child is usually an oc¬ 
casion for christening ceremonies; friends are offered a cup 
of tea, or in some instances a glass of wine, and a piece of 
the christening cake. Post-wedding celebrations usually take 
the form of a grand Old Country dance in the home or, if 
the guests be too numerous, in a rented hall. The informal 
nature of the social life of the colony is shown by the fact 
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that invitations are rarely issued to these large celebrations; 
the friends of the groom know that it is customary to attend 
without an invitation, and thus several hundred people may 
assist him to celebrate. Funeral ceremonies are less festal 
in Canada than in Scotland or Ireland. The Irish wake, 
instead of lasting three nights as in Ireland, is reduced to one 
in Canada, and tends in time to be forgotten altogether. 

These neighbourhood contacts gradually lead the immi¬ 
grant to participate in the informal social life of the area. 
He soon learns that concerts and similar local entertain¬ 
ments are sponsored by churches, lodges, and other groups. 
The programmes of these concerts are of such a nature as to 
appeal strongly to the new arrival, for many of the items 
have been brought over directly from Britain and the re¬ 
mainder have a strong British tinge. 1 The songs and reci¬ 
tations may be of pre-war vintage and thoroughly hackney¬ 
ed, but they contain an appeal to Old Country memories to 
which the immigrant never tires of responding. lecture 
programmes given by immigrants who have revisited Britain 
also have a strong appeal.* Active participation in these 
local entertainments is one of the easiest channels to popul¬ 
arity and social adjustment. No high standard of ability is 
required of the would-be participant; vocal artists may be 
a half-note off key, and yet receive encores. The immigrant 
who has any special ability in the realm of music or enter¬ 
tainment fields will find quick recognition accorded him. 

The summer life along the Boardwalk is an additional 
means of informal social participation. For young persons, 
:t provides an opportunity to “fashion parade” and to make 

lc, Harry Lauder” numbers, folk dances, and recitations of the classic “Tam* 
O’Shanter” are highly popular with the Scotch, while the English applaud char¬ 
acter interpretations of Englishmen on their way home from the “pub” after having 
drunk rather deeply. 

2 Mr. G., of Notre Dame de Grace, lectured in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Verdun, on a trip to Scotland from Montreal. “The hall was packed, and the 
people cheered on seeing Glasgow, the bonny country walks, and castles. Ye may 
listen to the Canadian raving aboot their country, but in all their days they'll 
never see scenery like yon bonny Scotland”, one of those present burst out 
enthusiastically. 
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the acquaintance of persons of the opposite sex. Parents 
come to take their children for a swing in the park, or to air 
their babies. Others come to watch the tennis, bowling, or 
pavilion dancing, or the flotillas of vari-coloured row boats 
on the St. Lawrence. For all, it is an escape from the 
mundane and drab existence of crowded flats to an environ¬ 
ment of kaleidoscopic change and colour. 

The new arrival also learns that Old Country dancing 
may be enjoyed at Wood Hall or the Canadian Legion Hall. 
Here he may participate in the military two-step, schottische, 
reels, and dance to melodies of forty or fifty years ago. 
Conventionality is discarded, sleeves are rolled up, and the 
dancers execute the Old Country steps with such energy that 
the perspiration streams down their faces. The revival of 
memories of similar evenings in Britain probably is as much 
responsible for their enjoyment as the dancing itself. Card- 
rooms adjoin the dance floor and the older and more staid 
of the immigrants spend the evening at their favourite 
games. Card-playing is very extensive in all the British 
immigrant areas. 

Institutional Participation Within the Colony: (a) The Church 

The immigrant is not quick to join even those institutions 
which function within the immigrant colony itself. True, 
he may attend concerts and dances sponsored by the Sons of 
Scotland or the Orange Lodge, but it will be some time 
before he becomes an active member of these organizations. 
He may begin to attend church very soon after his arrival, 
but it will be longer before he inscribes his name on the 
membership roll. About two-thirds of the Verdun immi¬ 
grants studied have become members of churches, clubs or 
societies; but of those who have joined, only one-quarter 
became members during their first year in Canada, and one- 
third required five years or more to become members. 1 

The slowness with which the new arrival enters into the 


•Table 35. 
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institutional life of the immigrant area is partially due to 
his self-consciousness and to his tendency to avoid contact 
with those who have been longer in the country; he shrinks 
from the sudden burst of fresh contacts which entry into 
an institution would involve. Economic factors are also re¬ 
sponsible in part; the recent immigrant’s purse, drained by 
the expenses of establishing a home, may not contain enough 
to pay even the small membership fees demanded by most 
Verdun organizations. A further factor limits the entry of 
women into the club life of the area; most immigrant 
families arrive at the age when children are young enough 
to require much attention, and the mother is seldom free 
to attend meetings and social events. 

The church, or a church club, is frequently the first 
organization joined by the new arrival. 1 The church has 
been a central factor in the lives of many immigrants in 
Britain, and it is natural that they should turn to it on 
arrival here. They find, moreover, that a great deal of 
Verdun community life centres about the church, and that 
attendance at church is the easiest means of acquiring friends 
and the best entree into secular organizations. 

Not all immigrants, however, become members of Can¬ 
adian churches. As nearly as can be estimated, some 20 per 
cent, of the English-speaking population of Verdun have no 
church affiliation. 2 Among the families studied, a large pro¬ 
portion of which came from the lower skill-grades, 43 per 
cent, had no church connection. It becomes pertinent, there¬ 
fore, to enquire what factors determine whether the immi¬ 
grant will or will not affiliate himself with a church group. 

The nature of the immigrant’s church connection in Brit¬ 
ain is without doubt of great importance here. The English 
workingman’s affiliation with the church appears to be a very 

*T«blei 35, 38. 

2 The number of families listed on the records of the various Verdun churches 
(1932) was 7,107. The population of British origin in Verdun in 1931, how¬ 
ever, was 34,969 persons or approximately 8,740 families (taking 4 persons as the 
average sise of family). 
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loose one. He takes its existence as a matter of course, since 
the established church is supported by the state and he is not 
called upon to make financial contributions to it. To attend 
church, however, is considered rather effeminate by the 
labouring world. This view was corroborated long before 
the war in Booth’s survey of Life and Labour in London? 
Scotch and Irish workingmen, on the other hand, have 
usually been closely connected with the Presbyterian or 
Roman Catholic churches and are for this reason more likely 
to become church members in Canada. 

Much also depends upon whether the minister learns of 
the family’s arrival and visits it within the first few weeks. 
The larger Canadian denominations endeavour to make con¬ 
tacts through their immigration departments with recent 
arrivals of their own faith, but are not invariably successful. 
The large volume of British immigration in normal years, 
together with the fact that many families fail to give an ad¬ 
dress on arrival in Montreal, makes adequate follow-up work 
difficult. It is thus in many cases left to the immigrant’s own 
initiative to make the initial contact with a Montreal church. 
This he may fail to do because of lack of what he considers 
proper clothing in which to attend church, or because of his 
feeling of loneliness and strangeness. Even when members 
of the immigrant family do muster courage and enter a 
Montreal church for the first time, they are frequently de¬ 
terred from subsequent attendance by the strangeness of the 
service and the coolness of the congregation.* 

1 **Thc great section of the population (of England in general) which passes by 
the name of the working classes, lying socially between the lower middle class 
and the “poor”, remains, as a whole, outside of all the religious bodies, whether 
organized as churches or as missions; and those of them who do join any church 
become almost indistinguishable from the class with which they then mi*. . . ” 
(p. 399). “The churches have come to be regarded as the resorts of the well-to- 
do, and of those who are willing to accept charity”, (p. 426). “As far as attend¬ 
ance goes, the working classes exert pressure in the “ragging” of the workshop, or 
the aneers of neighbours who connect religious observance with cupboard love”, 
(p. 429). Booth, op. cit. Third Series: Religious Influences, Volume 7, Summary. 

®One minister remarked, “They may come to church when they first arrive, but 
think it cold—‘not the same as at home*—and stop coming. Then I probably won’t 
see them again until they have children of Sunday School age. By that time they 
have lost the church-going habit, and we can’t get them back”. 
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The presence of children of school age in the family is a 
factor making for church attendance by the parents. Child¬ 
ren usually make the initial contact in this case through at¬ 
tendance at Sunday School 1 ; a visit from the minister and an 
invitation to the parents to come to church soon follows. If 
there are no children, the family may escape the minister’s 
notice indefinitely. The high residential mobility of Mont¬ 
real also permits the family to escape the attentions of the 
minister, if these prove unwelcome, by moving to a new 
home without leaving any address. In a village or rural 
community the social compulsion to attend church cannot be 
evaded in this way. 

In spite of these factors making for wastage in church 
membership, most Britishers resident in Verdun have at 
least a nominal church connection. This connection, how¬ 
ever, does not lead the person to attend church with any 
regularity.® The majority are content to remain away from 
church so long as all goes well with them, flocking- in to see 
the minister onlv when thev wish him to sign relief cards or 
to be of some other material assistance. 

Financial support of the church is also left to a small 
minority of the membership, composed largely of pre-war 
immigrants with relatively high incomes. The low-skilled 
worker, particularly if he is a recent immigrant, contributes 
very little to the church funds. In a typical Verdun church 
during 1932, 48 per cent, of the families contributed less 
than five dollars and 79 per cent, contributed less than 
fifteen dollars, while only 2 per cent, (eight families') gave 

1 While in 45 per cent, of the familiei of Sample C neither parent had joined 
a church in Canada, in only 10 per cent, had none of the children attended Sunday 
School. Mott ministers report that the number of families from which children 
are drawn to the Sunday School is 50 or even 100 per cent, larger than the num¬ 
ber of families which attend church. 

2 As evidence on this point may be cited the fact that, while there are 2,760 families 
affiliated with the two Anglican churches in Verdun, both together have a seating 
capacity for only 1,150 persons. This situation appears to be general throughout 
the Protestant churches studied, the weekly attendance averaging not more than one- 
quarter of the number of adults nominally on the church rolls. 
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more than one hundred dollars. In a typical working-class 
church in Maisonneuve during the same year, the average 
contribution per family was barely five dollars. 1 

Which of the Verdun churches the immigrant will join 
is determined in part by his ethnic and denominational back¬ 
ground, in part by his economic status, and in part by acci¬ 
dental factors. The Englishman will probably join the 
Anglican, Baptist, or United churches, the Scotsman the 
United or Presbyterian, and the Irishman the Presbyterian or 
Roman Catholic. Where there are two or more churches 
of the same denomination in the area, the one joined will 
depend on its proximity to the family’s place of residence 
and also on the family’s class relationship. Certain churches, 
even in Verdun, become known as “society churches” and 
attract the bulk of the clerical, business and professional 
residents of the area together with the upper strata of the 
artisan group. Other churches have purely working-class 
congregations; the labourer usually finds them more con¬ 
genial than the churches in which he feels himself out¬ 
stripped in dress, income, and prestige. 

In addition to the larger denominational churches, 
Verdun contains many smaller sectarian groups. 2 Each of 
these considers itself to be “the one true way”, and main¬ 
tains a sharp division between members of the sect and “the 
world”. The theology of these groups is fundamentalist, 
their leadership largely voluntary and untrained, their meet¬ 
ing-places small and variable, their services informal and 
friendly, and their religious services are designed to produce 
a maximum of emotional expression. There is a strong 
tendency for the lower income groups to be selected to these 
sects, because they find in hyper-sectarianism a compensa- 

1 It should be remembered, of course, that one-quarter of the congregations of most 
working-class churches were not only unemployed but in receipt of city relief during 
this year; the average church contributions during the years preceding 1929 were 
undoubtedly higher. 

2 The Salvation Army, Onward Mission (a sectarian Baptist group), Gospel 
Tabernacle (Pentecostal), Spiritualist, Plymouth Brethren, and Church of Christ. 
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tion for the enforced barrenness of their week-day lives. 1 
These sectarian aims are reinforced by the receipt of tracts 
and pamphlets from Britain. Among Protestant immi¬ 
grants there is a strong, if usually latent, anti-Catholic pre¬ 
judice born of centuries of antagonism and not removable by 
argument. The pageantry of French-Canadian Catholic 
services and parades is obnoxious to them, and particularly 
to the Presbyterians.* 

The Brotherhood (with its female counterpart, the 
Sisterhood) is a semi-religious organization patterned after 
similar societies in Britain. Because of its emphasis on 
“educational” and social meetings, and the incidental char¬ 
acter of its religious services, it too attracts a large following 
among the lower income groups. Partisans of the Brother¬ 
hood find satisfaction in its concerts and socials; those who 
oppose it charge it with being a “gossip centre”. Ministers 
of the “regular” churches are inclined to oppose it because 
it tends to become “the labouring man’s church” and to be 
regarded by its members as an adequate substitute for the 
regular Sunday services. 

British cultural traits are commonly carried over into 
the church programmes. Anthems and vocal solos for the 
Sunday services, and amateur plays for church concerts, are 
often brought from Britain. The local churches continue to 
celebrate the feast day of the British patron saints; Anglican 
churches honour St. George’s Day, Presbyterian churches St. 
Andrew’s Day, and Irish Catholic churches St. Patrick’s Day. 
Church recreational programmes include bowling and in 
some cases card-playing, recreations in high favour among 
the immigrant group. Where immigrants form the bulk of 

1 A possible connection between emotional instability and economic instability is 
indicated by an analysis of the church aiSliations of families on municipal relief in 
Verdun. Only 7,.5 per cent of the Protestant population of Verdun (by the 1931 
census) belonged.to sectarian religious groups, while 15 to 20 per cent of the 
families on relief belonged to such groups. 

* Verdun Presbyterians are even slightly suspicious of the large new Presby¬ 
terian Church on Sherbrooke Street, built by wealthy Montrealers; they consider 
its services too “high church”, and hence tending toward popery. 
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the congregation, they usually exert a definite influence upon 
the form of service. Simple services, “spiritual” hymns of 
the revivalist type, and fundamentalist sermons are de¬ 
manded, and the minister must respond to the best of his 
ability. 

The churches in their turn perform a great variety of 
functions for the immigrant. They satisfy his religious 
needs. They provide a nucleus around which other immi¬ 
grant institutions may cluster. They are socio-recreational 
centres for those who cannot afford to belong to more ex¬ 
pensive amusement clubs. They function as charitable 
organizations, either giving relief directly to their members 
or referring them to the appropriate agencies. They help 
to draw the recent immigrant out of his isolation and en¬ 
courage him to participate actively in community life by 
giving him a minor executive position, in which he feels that 
he is of some worth to the community. 

The churches also tend to diffuse Canadian customs and 
ideas throughout the immigrant area. The clergy are in 
most cases Canadian-born and educated in Canadian col¬ 
leges. Many of the visitors who come to address the church 
clubs are Canadian and deal with topics of civic or national 
interest. Executives of the church are called upon to meet 
with executives of other Montreal churches, and an inter¬ 
change of ideas and techniques is effected. In addition, the 
immigrants who have been in Canada for a long time come 
in contact in the church with the more recent arrivals, and 
assist greatly in helping these latter through the initial crises 
of adjustment. 

Institutional Participation Within the Colony: (b) Secular 

Organizations 

Contacts made through participation in religious insti¬ 
tutions lead the immigrant to join other organizations. As 
the husband becomes more familiar with the customs of 
Canada and as the growth of the children relieves the wife 
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of family responsibilities, the family participates more and 
more extensively in club and recreational life. 1 The major 
types of organization to be found in Verdun have already 
been indicated. 4 Nationalist societies effect a perpetuation 
of British cultural traits and loyalties. Fraternal orders 
have social and mutual benefit functions. Charitable so¬ 
cieties attempt to care for the maladjusted members of the 
immigrant group. Political organizations enable the immi¬ 
grant to participate in the political life of the city, province, 
and country. Still other clubs are of a purely recreational 
nature. 

As was noted above in the case of religious institutions, 
two major sets of factors condition the entry of the immi¬ 
grant into these various groups: his national background, 
and the social class 3 to which he belongs. In the matter of 
nationalist societies, for example, there is a very obvious dif¬ 
ferentiation on the basis of nationality. The English join 
the Sons of England, the Scotch the Sons of Scotland, the 
Irish the Ancient Order of Hibernians or the Irish Freedom 
League. 

Comparison between these organizations reveals interest¬ 
ing differences, particularly between the English and Scotch, 
as regards degree of attachment to the national culture and 
to the institutions which represent it in Canada. The Eng¬ 
lish, though they join the Sons of England in considerable 
numbers, are even more prone to join “international” lodges 
such as the Masons, Buffaloes, Foresters, or the Orange 
Order. The Scotch, however, demonstrate both a firm at¬ 
tachment to the Sons of Scotland and a tendency to remain 
outside the international lodges, indicating a greater “clan¬ 
nishness” and a slower rate of assimilation. The Scotch, 

tables 35-38 in Appendix A indicate that immigrants joining recreational and 
other organizations have on the average spent five years in Canada before taking 
this step. 

^Chapter VI, p. 138. 

8 His income, of course, is the most important single factor here, but it seema 
best to use the more general term “social class”, since it includes subsidiary factors 
which are not without importance. 
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moreover, usually place most of their insurance with the 
Sons of Scotland lodge, while the English and Irish place 
most of theirs outside their lodges. 1 

In the matter of programme, too, the Scotch exhibit a 
greater degree of nationalistic feeling. The Sons of Eng¬ 
land are very reserved in their celebration of St. George’s 
day. The special church service in one of the downtown 
Anglican churches attracts few immigrants from the colony; 
the cost of the annual banquet at a downtown hotel is pro¬ 
hibitive for many manual workers, and the personal friend¬ 
ships so observable at Sons of Scotland festivities are not in 
evidence. The Sons of Scotland, on the other hand, cele¬ 
brate both St. Andrew’s night and Burns’ night. Sprigs of 
heather are worn, the haggis is piped in, and Tam O’Shanter 
is recited; the traditional whiskey (or wine) is served, and 
everyone joins in Scottish dancing. 

The institutional life of the English group appears to be 
much more segmental than that of the Scotch. An English¬ 
man may be a prominent leader in one immigrant society, 
yet quite unknown to the members of other groups. The 
Scotch, however, because of their smaller numbers and more 
intense cultural nationalism, have developed a much more 
integrated body of immigrant institutions; the Scot who is a 
prominent member of any one club is known to many other 
Scottish clubs in Montreal as well. 

The social class of the immigrant is a further factor in 
selecting him to clubs which stand high or low on the social 

iThe membership figures for Verdun are roughly as follows: 


Members of: 

National Lodges International Lodges 


English - 

__ 

214 

475 

Scotch ___ 


149 

100 

Irish ___ 


80 

135 

In the same area, the average 

amount 

of mortuary 

benefit policies held in 

British immigrant mutual benefit societies in 

1932 was as 

follows: 


Men 

Women 

Children (under 15) 

Sons of England _ 

. $100 

$ 50 

$ 25 

Hibernians . 

. $100 

$250 

Not stated 

Sons of Scotland__ 

. $750 

$500 

$250 
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ladder. More affluent Montrealers, who if not themselves 
immigrants can at least claim descent from such, belong to 
the St. Andrew’s, St. George’s, St. Patrick’s, and St. David’s 
societies. These societies have a high social status and their 
activities appear prominently in the Montreal newspapers. 
The immigrants with whom this study is concerned, however, 
join societies much farther down in the social scale, and may 
be grouped on three levels: (a) those who can afford to pay 
annual dues of $ 10 or more to secret fraternal lodges such 
as the Masons or Knights of Columbus (these are in most 
cases well-adjusted immigrants of the artisan class); (b) 
those who are willing to pay two or three dollars per year to 
clubs such as the Caledonian Society; (c) those who can 
afford no money for club dues and who accordingly do not 
become members of any formal organization. 

Participation in political clubs shows the same division 
along class lines. The workingman of British origin tends 
to be more nearly socialist in his political attitudes than does 
the Canadian workingman, but these attitudes are expressed 
in contrasting forms. Stable British artisans with a certain 
amount of local prestige have formed the nucleus of the 
Verdun C.C.F. Club, 1 through which they endeavour to 
express a political viewpoint similar to that of the British 
Labour Party. The unskilled labouring group, however, 
and particularly the unemployed members of it, tend to con¬ 
sider the C.C.F. too conservative and to support more 
militant organizations such as the Canadian Labour De¬ 
fence League and the Verdun Unemployed Workmen’s 
Association. 

The longer his period of residence in Canada the greater 
is the immigrant’s institutional participation. He also alters 
his choice of the clubs to which he belongs. An attempt was 
made to measure trends of assimilation in Verdun by divid¬ 
ing the clubs of that area into “British” and “Canadian” 

1 A local unit of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, the Canadian aodal- 
iit party. 
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groups. Those clubs which transfer Old Country traits, 
which are nationalistic in their outlook and programme, and 
which are not affiliated with international bodies, were classi¬ 
fied as “British”; the remaining clubs (15 out of 24) were 
classified as “Canadian”. The immigrants studied were then 
classified according to their “British” or “Canadian” member¬ 
ships. It was found that the number of recent immigrants 
belonging to “British” clubs was almost equal to the num¬ 
ber belonging to “Canadian” clubs; among immigrants who 
had been in Canada more than ten years, however, over twice 
as many men and over five times as many women belonged to 
“Canadian” as compared with “British” societies. 1 

This seems to establish the point that the Britisher be¬ 
comes markedly more Canadian in his institutional contacts 
with increasing years of residence in Canada. This does not 
result from his dropping out of those British organizations 
which he joined during his first few years in Canada, but 
rather from his joining an increasing number of Canadian 
clubs after ten years or more in this country, and adding 
them to his previous British club membership. Most of his 
joining of British immigrant institutions, in other words, 
occurs during his first ten years in Canada, while most of his 
joining of Canadian institutions occurs after the first ten 
years. 

Each of the institutions to which the British immigrant 
belongs plays its own role in his social adjustment. Many of 
them, as has been indicated, enable the continuance of Brit¬ 
ish cultural practices in Canada, and help the immigrant to 
keep Old Country loyalties and traditions alive within him. 
Cricket, football, soccer and curling, as well as the annual 
Scottish games, perform this function in the recreational 
field. Nationalistic clubs and musical societies provide oc¬ 
casions during which their members may secure emotional 
release in singing their country’s praises; at no other time 
does the immigrant’s face glow with such real happiness as 

1 Table 36, Appendix A. 
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when singing Old Country songs in his native dialect. 
Membership in one of the nationalistic societies adds some¬ 
what to the new arrival’s economic security, for it is a matter 
of pride with well-established immigrants to endeavour to 
assist indigents of their own nationality. The various clubs 
also afford the most real opportunity which the immigrant 
has of attaining prestige within the immigrant area by 
rising to executive positions. 

These organizations also provide a structure through 
which the immigrant may participate in the social life of areas 
outside of Verdun. In the case of the nationalistic lodges, 
such contacts are limited mainly to other areas of British 
working-class settlement in Montreal. In other cases, 
executives and members of the club must meet with the gen¬ 
eral Canadian public. 1 These contacts give the immigrant a 
wider knowledge of the Canadian community in which he is 
living, and a greater degree of self-confidence in dealing 
with persons outside the immigrant area. The assimilation 
of the immigrant proceeds much more rapidly than if his 
contacts were limited entirely to members of his own 
national group. 

Social Participation Outside the Immigrant Area 

As the immigrant’s period of residence in Canada 
lengthens, as he loses his initial self-conscious timidity, he 
begins to penetrate into the maze of social life which lies 
outside of the area in which he lives. No longer content with 
the amusements and club life of Verdun, he begins to make 
friends, to attend amusement places, and to join institutions 
in downtown Montreal. A desire to participate in the 
sophisticated amusements enjoyed by his Canadian friends 
may lead him to attend the large moving-picture theatres on 
St. Catherine Street in preference to the smaller Verdun 
theatres. For dancing, the Palais d’Or, located near the 

1 Members of recreational clubs, for example, frequently compete in city-wide 
league*. The Scottish and Welsh choirs give concerts to the general public and 
occasionally give radio broadcasts. 
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centre of the downtown shopping district, is considered the 
epitome of smartness among working-class Britishers, and 
the frequent “Scottish evenings” held at this dance hall 
testify to their presence there in considerable numbers. 
Parades, patriotic gatherings, and certain types of athletic 
events attract many immigrants to the centre of the city. 
Canadian fraternal, recreational, and trade union organiz¬ 
ations centering in the downtown area offer wider facilities 
than the rather narrow range of clubs in Verdun itself, and 
many adjusted immigrants of the upper income groups join 
such organizations. Only when the immigrant’s income and 
social status have risen very considerably, however, and in 
most cases not until he has moved away from Verdun, will 
he transfer his church affiliation to one of the large downtown 
churches. This is a significant move, for church affiliation 
is one of the strongest of those ties which bind the immigrant 
to his local area. 

The Disintegration of British Cultural Heritages 

The immigrant’s increased contacts with Canadians and 
Canadian institutions gradually effect profound changes in 
his own habits and attitudes. When the assimilative pro¬ 
cesses have done their work upon him, he is scarcely recog¬ 
nizable as the diffident stranger who landed in Montreal 
twenty years before. He has, of course, become completely 
Canadian in his clothing habits. He has learned to drop his 
native dialect as completely as possible, except at gatherings 
of persons from the same region of Britain or when giving 
dialect recitations at nationalistic concerts. His attitude 
toward Canada and Britain have undergone very consider¬ 
able modifications. He is much more critical of Britain 
than when he first arrived, and more willing to concede 
superiority in certain important particulars to Canada. 1 His 

^He will usually admit, for example, that class distinctions are less marked in 
Canada, that he enjoys a social status here which he did not possess in Britain, and 
that his children will have greater opportunity for occupational advancement in 
Canada. 
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attitude toward French-Canadians has become less patron¬ 
izing and less hostile, and he will in most cases state that 
they are good neighbours and good friends. 

The immigrant’s contacts with Britain, which have the 
effect of maintaining his loyalty to Old Country traditions 
and of retarding his assimilation, decrease very considerably 
with the passage of time. His parents are perhaps dead, his 
brothers and sisters have married or come to Canada them¬ 
selves, his old friends have lost interest in his doings. As 
his social adjustment in Canada has progressed, moreover, 
the need for that vicarious participation in British life, that 
emotional composition which Old Country contacts pro¬ 
vided, has diminished. The result is a decrease in the num¬ 
ber of letters written to Britain and the number of British 
letters and newspapers received. 1 

When the immigrant finally returns to Britain for a visit 
after an absence of ten years or more, he finds that he is no 
longer in the inner circle of social life there. He discovers, 
too, that his speech is no longer the same as that of his old 
friends, that he has become accustomed to the modern con¬ 
veniences of the Canadian home, and that he has acclimatized 
himself to the Canadian weather. He realizes, in short, that 
he is no longer one of the old group and that he is on the way 
toward becoming a Canadian. He is usually well content to 
return to Canada after a few weeks, and the visit, by break¬ 
ing down his idealized picture of Britain and by bringing 
home to him the advantages of Canada, often proves to be 
a turning point in his attitudinal readjustment. 

A third field in which British heritages gradually give 
way is that of family organization, which tends with the 
passage of time to become less patriarchal and more equali- 
tarian. One evidence of the change is the participation of 
the husband in shopping expeditions; the immigrant wife 
never forgets her moral victory when her husband allows 

1 The extent of the decrease in letter-writing is indicated in Table 39, Appendix. 
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his status to be “lowered” by accompanying her. Children 
in time gain the right to control their own pay cheques, ex¬ 
cept for the amount paid to the mother for board and room, 
and to choose their own clothing and recreations. Parents 
may at first object to the daughter’s use of cosmetics, but the 
objection is removed when they discover that these assist her 
in retaining her office position in downtown Montreal. 1 

Few Britishers, however, ever become completely Can¬ 
adian in their habits and outlook. Old Country habits of 
speech are seldom lost completely; even after the Britisher 
has spent many years in Canada, the trained observer can 
discover from what portion of the British Isles he has come 
by the slight remnants of his former accent. Certain food 
habits, as we have seen, are retained almost indefinitely; the 
immigrant who can afford to do so will continue to purchase 
Old Country foods after twenty years or more in this 
country. Basic attitudes toward religion and toward the 
rearing of children are never completely transformed; the 
working-class immigrant will be until his death something of 
a fundamentalist in his religion and something of a dis¬ 
ciplinarian in his family life. In addition, the immigrant 
continues to cherish, though perhaps more quietly, a deep- 
rooted conviction of the superiority of the British people 
and of the basic British institutions over those of all other 
countries, Canada included. This sentimental attachment 
sometimes leads the immigrant to say, “If I had money 

^The transition, of course, docs not go on without conflict, both as between hus¬ 
band and wife, and as between parents and children. Parental discipline is some¬ 
times so strict that children will “go anywhere just to get away from home”, and are 
driven to subterfuges in meeting friends of the opposite sex. Most parents, how¬ 
ever, endeavour to understand the problems of their children, and little juvenile 
delinquency can be traced to parental sternness. Such delinquency as is evident in 
the British immigrant areas of Montreal is related rather to overcrowded homes, 
which force the children to play on the streets, limited educational and employment 
opportunities which leave many children entirely idle, limited financial resources for 
amusement, and the scarcity of organized play facilities. One index of the re¬ 
lationship of finances and recreation is the fact that 43.5 per cent of the juvenile 
cases on the Verdun police court records in 1932 had to do with the theft of some 
recreational item. 
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enough to retire, I’d go back to England”, or “I’d like to bv 
buried in the Old Country”. Canada is but a place of resi¬ 
dence; Britain is always “home”. 

It is to the immigrant’s children, rather than to the immi¬ 
grant himself, that we must look for complete assimilation. 
Children appear to enter much more readily into clubs and 
recreational life than do their parents during the first years 
in Canada. Children are usually the first to attend church 
activities, the first to become members of Canadian athletic 
teams, and (when of age) probably the first to attend “the 
movies” and dances. 1 The child is also much more likely 
than his parents to make contacts outside the immigrant area 
and to attend downtown clubs and amusements. The child, 
in short, is swept rapidly and surely into the stream of Can¬ 
adian social life, losing in the process any Old Country 
traits which may have clung to him on arrival. 

This tendency of the child to make wider contacts than 
his parents will be conditioned by the amount of education 
which he has received, and by the nature of his subsequent 
occupation. If he has spent some years in attendance at a 
Montreal high school and subsequentlv is employed as an 
office clerk in downtown Montreal, he is much more likelv 
to become emancipated from the Old Country culture than 
is the child who merely completed public school and later 
turned to general labour in a shoe-factory within the immi¬ 
grant area. The former case, which is much the more com¬ 
mon, tends also to have a repercussion upon the remaining 
members of the family. The family which has two or three 
children engaged in clerical work in central Montreal is 
not likely to retain so many Old Country characteristics. 

1 Quebec laws prohibit the attendance of children at moving picture theatres 
until they are 16 years of age. Many churches, however, provide weekly films 
for children. 

Table 38 (Appendix) shows that the proportion of children participating in 
sports, dances, and church club activities is much higher than the proportion of 
parents engaging in these same activities. On the other hand, fewer children than 
parents attend the local entertainments, card parties, and Sunday church services. 
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Summary: Factors Conditioning the Rate of Assimilation 

The resident of the immigrant area, to the extent that 
he becomes assimilated, does so by passing through the stages 
outlined in preceding sections. The speed with which he 
will pass through them, however, is by no means fixed; 
there is indeed very good evidence that the rate of assimil¬ 
ation varies widely for immigrants of different occupational 
types and cultural backgrounds. 

Scottish immigrants are on the average much more 
retentive of their cultural heritages than are the English or 
Irish; the rate of assimilation is also slow for the Welsh, 
whose position as a small minority group in the British Isles 
has given them a high degree of cultural solidarity. Again, 
immigrants from rural portions of the British Isles retain 
their cultural differentiae longer than do immigrants from 
urban areas. 

The rate of the immigrant’s assimilation is closely linked 
with other cultural factors, which in turn are related to his 
occupational adjustment. If he is obliged to enter labouring 
work in Canada, his income and class status will limit his 
contacts and impede his assimilation. Obstacles to con¬ 
tacts with members of the wider Canadian community are 
progressively less as one moves up the occupational scale. 
Assimilation is easier for immigrants in the higher skill- 
grades because they have not only a greater income which 
facilitates social participation but also greater social resource¬ 
fulness. They spend more for club dues, for moving- 
picture and other commercial amusements, for newspapers 
and magazines, for the education of their children. They 
can choose more widely the areas in which they may live 
and the social activities in which they may find satisfaction. 
These choices lead inevitably in the direction of Canadian 
patterns if they remain in Canada. 

Other things being equal, the period of assimilation will 
be shortest for the clerical family which goes almost directly 
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to one of the “white-collared areas” of the city like Notre 
Dame de Grace; it will be longer for the artisan who spends 
at least some years and perhaps his entire life in one of the 
immigrant colonies; it will be longest of all for the low- 
skilled labourer who spends his life in the poorer quarters of 
the city, where he is unable to make any extensive contact 
with Canadian recreations and institutions and is isolated 
from the more stable aspects of the city’s social structure. 

The main links in the chain of relationships examined in 
the last four chapters are now apparent. They may be 
depicted, somewhat more rigidly and clearly than they 
manifest themselves in practice, as below: 


Assimilation 

1 

Social Participation 

, -*-N 

Occupational Income Residential 

Adjustment Level Segregation 

t _A- >_A_ N 

British Occupational Background and Cultural Traits. 


The rapidity with which the family is assimilated de¬ 
pends upon the scope and intensity of its participation in 
Canadian social life. This participation depends on the size 
of the family income, which limits the amount of money 
available for club memberships and recreation generally, 
on the contacts which derive from occupational life, on the 
opportunities or limitations of the area of residence. Oc¬ 
cupational adjustment in its turn depends on skill, training 
and education, and on all the other cultural traits of the 
immigrant’s “pre-migration” background. These form the 
basis on which the pyramid of assimilation and adjustment is 
built. 





PART IV 

The Maladjusted Immigrant 




CHAPTER XI 


Unemployment and Social Dependency in the Immi¬ 
grant Groups 

There are clear indications that many immigrants have been 
unable to attain a satisfactory economic and social status in 
Canada. Previous sections have shown that the immigrant 
of any given occupational class encounters adjustment dif¬ 
ficulties peculiar to that class as well as those common to the 
entire immigrant group; and if these problems are suf¬ 
ficiently complex and prolonged, they may force him into the 
ranks of the socially dependent. 1 It might be expected, 
indeed, when native-born workers have been so severely af¬ 
fected by unemployment and dependency in recent years, 
that the immigrant with his additional difficulties should have 
been even more severely affected. How in fact have British 
immigrant workers fared in the matter of unemployment? 
To what extent has the immigrant contributed to the prob¬ 
lems of relief and social dependency in Montreal? These 
questions cannot be properly answered without attempting to 
single out the types of immigrant upon whom the incidence 
of unemployment has been heaviest, or who seem most liable 
to maladjustment; and this is therefore part of the purpose 
of this chapter. 

Throughout the discussion which follows two points 
should be kept clearly in mind. First, the measurement of 
unemployment and discussion of the immediate problems 
associated with it, should not be considered synonymous with 
the question of social dependency. Unemployment may or 
may not result in dependency, because of the presence or 

1 For purposes of this chapter the criterion of dependency is taken to be the 
receipt of assistance in money or kind from a social welfare agency. Such a 
definition admittedly does not take account of the many families who are 
dependent upon the assistance of relatives or neighbours; assistance of this latter 
sort, however, is extremely difficult to measure and the present discussion is con¬ 
fined mainly to cases registered at social agencies. 
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absence of other factors. Unemployment is one of the 
largest and most immediate causes of application for relief. 
But dependency is usually found in association with a num¬ 
ber of less obvious and more deep-seated causes. And un¬ 
employment in its turn is the product of a number of causes 
only some of which are common to the creation of depend¬ 
ency. Secondly, the implications of this chapter should not 
be regarded as confined only to the fate of the immigrant 
during the past few years of profound depression. At least 
equal attention should be given to the incidence of maladjust¬ 
ment upon the immigrant group in “normal” years. 

Unemployment Among British Immigrants in Montreal 
How does the unemployment experience of British immi¬ 
grants in recent years compare with that of other immigrant 
groups and of Canadian-born workers? Some of the ma¬ 
terial collected in the Census of 1931 enables a definite 
answer to be given to this question. Detailed statistics of 
unemployment and lost time among British immigrant wage 
earners, relating to 1930-31, are given in Tables 24-26 
(Appendix): but the figures of most direct bearing on the 
comparative incidence of unemployment among British-born 
and other male workers in Montreal may be summarized as 
below. 


Table XII. UNEMPLOYMENT AND LOST TIME (1930-31) 
AMONG IMMIGRANT AND OTHER WAGE EARNERS 
IN MONTREAL 


Group 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

Wage earners 
losing time 

Average weeks 
lost by those 
losing time 

No. 

% 

AU workers . 

224,067 

99,972 

44.6 

23.7 

Canadian-born. 

162,612 

71,500 

44.0 

23.1 

British immigrants. 

26,269 

8,782 

33.4 

20.8 

Other immigrants. 

35,186 

19,690 

56.0 

27.2 


For sources, see Tables 24-26, Appendix. 
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It is reasonable to regard these figures for 1930-31 as 
representative, at least of the relative incidence of unemploy¬ 
ment. The conclusion to be drawn from them seems in¬ 
escapably to be that British immigrants have experienced 
much less, and other immigrants much more unemploy¬ 
ment during the present depression, than have native-born 
workers. 

In this form, however, the problem has not yet been 
fully explored, for the native-born workers themselves do 
not constitute a homogeneous group. In particular there are 
differences between the English-speaking and French- 
speaking sections of the Canadian-born population. Data 
which would enable direct comparisons of these two groups 
are unfortunately not available: all observations, however, 
indicate that a much larger proportion of the French-Can- 
adian working force falls in the lower skill groups. There 
is good reason for believing, therefore, that English- 
speaking workers have suffered considerably less from unem¬ 
ployment during the past few years than French-Canadian 
workers as a whole. 

While this renders it fairly certain that British immi¬ 
grants as a group have escaped more lightly than the French- 
Canadians, it cannot be asserted without further evidence 
that they have experienced less unemployment than English- 
Canadian workers. Some light is shed on this latter point, 
however, by data from the three major employment bureaus 
in the city at which English-speaking unemployed men 
register. 1 

The relative proportions of Canadian-born and British- 
born registered at the bureaus on the dates of enquiry are 
shown in Table XIII: about 40 per cent, of the unemployed 
thus enumerated were of British birth. The constituency of 
English-speaking male wage-earners in Greater Montreal 

*The Protestant Employment Bureau, the Catholic Employment Bureau, and the 
Bureau for Unemployed Office Workers, abbreviated in certain tables as P.E.B., 
C.E.B., and O.W.B., respectively. 
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Table XIII. CANADIAN-BORN AND BRITISH-BORN 
REGISTRANTS AT MONTREAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 
(Jan.-Feb. 1932) 


Bureau 

Canadian- 

born 

British- 

born 

J«>, 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Protestant Employment 







Bureau. 

318 

39.0 

418 

51.2 

816 

100 

Catholic Employment 







Bureau. 

465 

61.5 

231 

30.6 

756 

100 

Office Workers Bureau. 

487 

48.2 

389 

38.5 

1,011 

100 

Total. 

1,270 

49.2 

1,038 



100 


Mncluding registrants born elsewhere (80, 60, and 135 respectively). 


(including Verdun, Outremont and Westmount) which 
these bureaus might be expected to serve, may be estimated 
with the aid of Census data at about 86,000 in 1931 - 1 The 
number of British immigrants among these, about 29,000, 2 
represents only 34 per cent, of the total. It would appear 
at first sight that the British-born workers have been much 
more severely affected by unemployment; but some qualifi¬ 
cations must undoubtedly be considered in interpreting these 
figures. Thus it is arguable that the 40 per cent, of Brit¬ 
ishers registered at the bureaus over-represents the pro¬ 
portion of British immigrants in the unemployed popul¬ 
ation, since the British, accustomed to the use of em¬ 
ployment bureaus in Britain, turn to them here in 
larger numbers than do native-born workers; and it 
is also reasonable to assume that a somewhat larger 

*The total male population of this area, omitting French-Canadian and Jewish 
residents (who make little or no use of these three bureaus) was about 151,000: 
the (male) gainfully employed of British race formed 63 per cent, of the total 
population of British race in Canada in 1931, (Census Bulletin XLV, 1935) and 
wage earners may be taken as nine-tenths of the gainfully employed. 

2 The number of (male) immigrant wage earners of British race in Montreal 
City in 1931 was 26,269. Census 1931, Vol. VI (1935), Table 46. 
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considerations, however, do not suffice to explain entirely the 
discrepancy between 1,038 registrants out of a total working- 
force of some 29,000 and only 1,270 out of the remaining 
57,000; and this obliges the conclusion that the British have 
as a group suffered rather more from unemployment than 
have English-Canadians during the past few years. 

It is probable therefore that the major ethnic sub¬ 
divisions of Montreal’s working population may be arranged, 
in order of increasing liability to unemployment, as follows: 
English-Canadians, British immigrants, French-Canadians, 
European and other immigrants. This ranking attains ex¬ 
planatory as well as descriptive significance when it is ob¬ 
served that, on the average at least, it is also the order of 
decreasing skill and education. 

A closer examination of the incidence of unemployment 
must necessarily have reference to the occupational make-up 
of the groups concerned. The distribution of the reg¬ 
istrants at the two bureaus dealing chiefly with manual 
workers 1 is shown graphically in Fig. 20, which also dis¬ 
tinguishes the British by national and religious groups. The 
most significant differences between the British-born and the 
Canadian-born workers as a whole may be summarized as 
below. 

Table XIV. OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF UNEM¬ 
PLOYED BRITISH AND CANADIAN WORKERS REG¬ 
ISTERED AT TWO EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN 
MONTREAL, (1932) 


Canadian- 

born 

124 15.8 

190 24.2 

469 60.0 

783 100 


Occupational Group 

Building and engineering trades... 

Other skilled and clerical. 

Low-skilled, unskilled, and others. 
Total. 


British- 

born 


184 

29.3 

151 

24.0 

294 

46.7 

629 

100 


x i.e., the Protestant and the (English-speaking) Catholic Employment Bureaus. 
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The preponderance of labourers and low-skilled work¬ 
ers among the unemployed is significant in both cases. It is 
abundantly evident from this and other sources that the 
burden of unemployment has been heaviest upon the un¬ 
skilled, who have contributed to the ranks of the unemployed 
out of all proportion to their total numbers. It is to be 
noted, however, that while as a group the Canadian-born 
registrants have among them a larger proportion of labourers 
than the British, the average for the British group conceals 
some important differences between its constituents, the skill¬ 
rating of the English and Scotch workers on the files of the 
Protestant bureau being considerably higher than that of the 
Catholic bureau registrants, both Irish and Scotch. Due ac¬ 
count being given to this distribution, it is noteworthy that 
the proportion of labourers and unskilled workers is signifi¬ 
cantly higher among the unemployed than among the Brit¬ 
ish immigrant working-force as a whole: of all Britishers in 
Montreal it is certain that not more than 25 per cent, fall 
into this occupational class. 1 The inference that the un¬ 
skilled among the British immigrants in the city have been 
hard hit by the depression is therefore well substantiated. 

The existence among the British (especially the Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch on the P.E.B. registers) of a large pro¬ 
portion of skilled workers relative to the Canadians is in some 
degree a reflection of the more general incidence of unem¬ 
ployment among the immigrant group: but the extent to 
which the unemployed registrants figure as belonging to 
the building and engineering trades also calls for some inter¬ 
pretation. The great majority of these men are post-war 
immigrants. The slump in the construction and iron and steel 
industries in Britain after the War displaced many men from 
their regular trades, a considerable number of whom came 

1 In the Census figures given in Table VI, p. 112, the specific group “labourers and 
other unskilled workers” (males) represents only 11.6 per cent, of the total. This 
does not include agricultural labourers, etc. A liberal allowance for these and for 
other low-skilled categories, however, does not suggest a figure of more than 20 
per cent. 
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to Canada. The “rough and ready” working methods here, 
however, particularly in the construction industry, obliged 
many of them to descend to the level of semi-skilled work¬ 
ers, and others were never able to secure regular employ¬ 
ment. Displaced again by the present depression, they have 
come in large numbers to the employment bureaus, still 
registering as “painters” and “machinists”, but in reality, 
often estranged from these trades. 

At the upper end of the occupational scale, the com¬ 
parative unemployment experience of Canadian and British 
white-collared workers cannot be inferred directly from 
employment bureau figures. If the total numbers recorded 
at the office workers bureau could be taken as a complete 
registration of unemployed British office workers in the city, 
this would represent an unemployment percentage of about 
7 or 8 per cent. 1 An estimate of the number of English- 
speaking Canadian-born office workers cannot be made with 
sufficient accuracy to determine the comparable unemploy¬ 
ment percentage applying to them. But it is evident that, 
even assuming the registration to be an incomplete one, the 
British percentage is relatively low. The British white- 
collar worker has not by any means escaped unemployment, 
but the available indications of its extent accord with other 
evidence discussed elsewhere, that the chances of satis¬ 
factory adjustment in the city have been greater for the 
immigrant clerical worker than for any other group. 

Further confirmation of these conclusions is provided by 
the material of the sample enquiries. Information was ob¬ 
tained from each of the 423 men included in Samples A and 
B concerning the extent of his unemployment, not only dur¬ 
ing the three years 1930-32, but also since his arrival in Can¬ 
ada. This is valuable not only as a check on the census and 
employment bureau data already presented but also because 

^he total number of British-born males in the clerical and other occupational 
groups represented in the O.W.B. list may be estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 
in Greater Montreal (1931). 
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it indicates the relative liability of different types of immi¬ 
grants to unemployment over a considerable period, in¬ 
cluding years of prosperity as well as depression. 


Table XVa. UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE OF BRITISH 
IMMIGRANTS IN MONTREAL DURING THE YEARS 

1930-32* 


Skill Group 

No. 

of 

Cases 

No. 

Losing 

Time 

EH 

Average Months Un¬ 
employed 1930-32 


All Cases 

Those Losing Time 

Clerical. 

77 

m 

% 

18.2 

mths. 

1.4 

mths. 

7.7 

Skilled 1 *. 

207 

Kfl 

51.2 

8.0 

15.5 

Semi-skilled. 

56 

HI 

73.2 

11.7 

16.0 

Unskilled. 

83 

70 

84.3 

11.5 

13.6 

Total. 

423 

231 

54.6 

8.0 

14.0 


Table XVb. UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE OF BRITISH 
IMMIGRANTS IN MONTREAL SINCE ARRIVAL IN 
CANADA* 


Skill Group 

No. 

of 

Cases 

No. 

Losing 

Time 

P.C. 

Losing 

Time 

Period Unemployed 
as P.C. of Period 
in Canada 

Clerical. 

77 

22 

2 h 

% 

2.0 

Skilled 1 *. 

207 

129 

62.3 

8.6 

Semi-skilled. 

56 

41 

73.2 

9.6 

Unskilled. 

83 

75 

90.0 

18.9 

Total. 

423 

267 

63.1 

9.6 


a Samples A and B. b Including foremen*. 


The summary above of the unemployment experience of 
the sample group during the three depression years 1930-32, 
is almost self-explanatory. It seems clear that clerical 
workers fared best during the three years under review; less 
than one-fifth of them were unemployed, and even these 
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lost on the average less than three months each year. Skilled 
workers also seem to have fared better than semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, not because the skilled men who became 
unemployed lost less time than the unskilled, but rather 
because a considerably smaller proportion of the skilled men 
became unemployed. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the unemployment 
experience of the group in the whole period since their 
arrival in Canada are of a very similar nature. The per¬ 
centage of men who have never been unemployed in Canada 
steadily decreases as one passes downwards from the clerical 
group to the general labourers; only ten per cent, of the 
unskilled men have suffered no unemployment at all in 
Canada. The labourers as a group have been unemployed 
more than twice as much as the skilled workmen, and almost 
ten times as much as the clerks. 

Supplementary data which relate to a particular group 
not so far discussed—single and homeless men—were ob¬ 
tained from the two largest shelters in Montreal. The 
Meurling Refuge, an endowed municipal shelter, reported 
that 11 per cent, of the men cared for in 1931 were of 
British birth. Total registrations at the Vitre Street Refuge, 
an emergency shelter opened by the Montreal Relief Com¬ 
mittee in 1930, showed the following nationality-propor¬ 
tions: French-Canadian 36 per cent.; English-Canadian 19 
per cent.; British 16 per cent.; European and others 28 per 
cent. In view of the fact that British-born males form only 
9 per cent, of the total male population of Greater Montreal 
(as before defined), the proportion of Britishers registered 
among the homeless unemployed seems unduly high. These 
refuges, however, do not deal primarily with permanent 
residents of Montreal, but rather with the population of 
“drifters” which tends to concentrate in the city during the 
winter months, to be dispersed once more throughout Can¬ 
ada with the coming of spring. The data really indicate, 
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therefore, that a disproportionately large number of these 
“drifters” are of British origin. A large proportion of this 
group appear to be young men who were originally brought 
to Canada as agricultural labourers under various schemes of 
assisted immigration. Perhaps half of the Britishers regis¬ 
tered at the Vitre Street Refuge, for example, are assisted 
agricultural immigrants who have left the farm for one 
reason or another and gravitated to Montreal, some hoping 
to secure passage back to Britain, some seeking only shelter 
for the winter. This type of British dependent will be dis¬ 
cussed more extensively below. 

The Comparative Experience of Recently-Arrived and Other 

Immigrants 

An important enquiry which naturally arises in the con¬ 
sideration of immigrant adjustment is whether recently- 
arrived workers have been less fortunate or successful than 
those whose period of residence in the new country has been 
longer. As between Canadian-born workers and pre-war 
British immigrants, who have lived and worked in Canada 
for at least seventeen years, little if any difference is likely 
to be found: for the others, it is reasonable to expect that 
the difference between, say, ten and three years’ residence 
may be of considerable consequence. Canadian industry was 
expanding rapidly from 1926 to 1929, and employment was 
easily found; but it has been a very different situation since, 
especially for those who have had the least time to become 
established. 

The classification of all immigrants by their period of 
residence in Canada is given in Table XVI, and it will be 
seen from this that Montreal has a considerably larger pro¬ 
portion of the more recent immigrants than the country as a 
whole. The proportion of newer immigrants is much smaller 
among the British, however. Montreal figures for the total 
British immigrant population are not available, but the 
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comparable figures relating to wage-earners suggest that the 
distribution they would show would not be very different 
from that given by the wage-earner statistics. It is evident 
that the averages given by the “all immigrants” figures con¬ 
ceal important differences which actually exist between Brit- 
. ish and other immigrant groups: only thirty per cent, of the 
British-born male wage-earners in the city are shown to 


Table XVI. DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS 
CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD OF RESIDENCE IN CANADA 


Group 

; Period in Canada 

Total 

Under 

3 yrs. 

3-10 

yrs. 

Over 

10 yrs. 

Canada 

% 

% 

% 

% 

All immigrants. 

7.7 

25.3 

67.0 

100 

British immigrants. 

Montreal 

6.1 

21.2 

72.7 

100 

All immigrants. 

British immigrants (wage earners 


30.8 

58.5 

100 

only). 

Other immigrants (wage earners 

6.4 

23.6 

70.0 

100 

only). 

13.4 

36.9 

49.7 

100 


For sources, and figures on which the percentages are based, see Table 9, 
Appendix. 


have been in Canada less than eleven years, as compared with 
fifty per cent, of immigrants of other racial groups. 

With these measurements as a standard of reference, the 
information yielded by employment bureau records as to 
the length of time the unemployed among the British immi¬ 
grants have been in Canada becomes very significant. (The 
periods chosen are equivalent to indicating that the workers 
concerned came to Canada before 1921, from 1921-28, and 
in 1929 or after, respectively). 
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Table XVII. COMPARATIVE LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN 
CANADA OF UNEMPLOYED BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 
IN MONTREAL (1932) 


Period in 
Canada 

Manual Workers 
(P.E.B., C.E.B.) 

Clerical Workers 
(O.W.B.) 

Total British 
Immigrant 
Wage Earners* 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

% 

Under 3 yrs. 

64 

13.8 

105 

29.6 

6.4 

3-10 years. 

140 

30.2 

123 

34.7 

23.6 

Over 10 years ... 

259 

56.0 

127 

35.7 

70.0 

Total. 

463 

100 

355 

100 

100 


•From Tabic XVI above. 


It is quite apparent from these figures that the workers 
both of manual and clerical grade, who were registered at 
the bureaus concerned have been residents of Canada for a 
shorter period than the average for all British-born wage- 
earners. In other words, the more recent arrivals, more 
particularly those who emigrated after 1928, have been hit 
by unemployment out of all proportion to their numbers in 
the total British immigrant population. 

The difference between the unemployment experience of 
the pre-war and post-war immigrants covered by the sample 
enquiries is shown by Table XVIIIa. During 1930-32, 
while the average spell of unemployment was about the same 
for both groups, the percentage of post-war men who lost 
time was much greater. Over their whole period in Canada, 
the incidence of unemployment upon the more recent immi¬ 
grants was more severe by both measurements. The com¬ 
prehensive figures yielded by the 1931 Census covering all 
British-born wage and salary earners in the city for the year 
1930-31 (Table XVIIIb) do not show so definite a contrast, 
and suggest that the samples depict a group somewhat lower 
in the scale of employability than the average for British- 
born workers as a whole. More significantly, however, they 
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show that the sample is underweighted with pre-war and 
over-weighted with post-war immigrants, whose true pro¬ 
portions in the total working-force are the reverse of those 
in the sample. The number of British immigrants of pre¬ 
war days who are well established is very much larger than 
the samples might perhaps suggest, and conclusions which 
are drawn from the latter elsewhere in this volume must 
be regarded as applying particularly to the more recent 
newcomers to the city. Even so, the Census figures, which 
give full weight to the settlers of longer standing, still 

Table XVIIIa. COMPARATIVE UNEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE 
OF PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR BRITISH IMMIGRANTS IN 
MONTREAL (1932)* 

(Samples A, B) 




No. 

P.C. 

Average 

Group 

Total 

Losing 

Losing 

Time 

Number 

Time 

Time 

Lost 

1930-32 



% 

mths. 

Pre-war immigrants. 

89 

37 

41.6 

18.6 

Post-war immigrants. 

161 

112 

69.6 

16.8 

Total. 

250 

149 

59.6 

17.4 

Total Period in Canada 




% 

Pre-war immigrants. 

130 

73 

56.2 

4.7 

Post-war immigrants. 

293 

194 

66.2 

11.7 

Total. 

423 

267 

63.1 

9.6 


•Total of 250 relates to Sample A, total of 423 to Samples A and B combined. 
Last column refers in first case to average months lost in 1930-32, in second case 
to total period unemployed as percentage of total time in Canada . 


indicate them as being somewhat less hit by depression and 
its consequences than the immigrants whose attempts to find 
employment in a new country have been made within the 
last decade or so. 1 

x In practice this statement must be modified by the consideration that the worker 
who came to Canada before the War is likely to be ten or twenty years older than 
the post-war immigrant: the former may have more resources to fall back on, but his 
fhances of re-employment arc tertainly less* 
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Table XVIIIb. UNEMPLOYMENT AND LOST TIME (1930-31) 
AMONG TOTAL BRITISH IMMIGRANT WAGE EARNERS 
IN MONTREAL, CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD OF 
RESIDENCE IN CANADA 

(Males only) 


Time of 

Arrival 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

No. 

Losing 

Time 

P.C. 

Losing 

Time 

Average 

Time 

Lost 

Before 1911. 

10,206 

3,325 

% 

32 6 

weeks 

21.5 

1911-1920. 

8,167 

2,646 

32.4 

20.1 

1921-1925. 

3,587 

1,237 

34.5 


1926-1929. 

3,497 

1,286 

36.8 

20.5 

1930-1931. 

812 

288 

35.5 

21.4 

Total. 

26,269 

8,782 

33.4 

20.8 


Source: Cen«u» 1931, Vol. VI, Table 31. 


The Extent of British Immigrant Dependency 

The discussion of unemployment covers only a portion 
of the total problem of maladjustment. Unemployment in 
itself, it is true, is from the standpoint of the immigrant a 
serious handicap, and from the standpoint of the community 
an economic waste. Not until the immigrant has exhausted 
his monetary reserves and has been obliged to apply for 
public assistance, however, does he become a positive burden 
on community resources. Unemployment, if prolonged, 
may have this result; but the other possible causes of social 
dependency are so important and complex that they merit 
consideration in their own right. 

It is important to ascertain at the outset the relative 
liability to become dependent of the British group as com¬ 
pared with the native-born population. The figures of the 
Family Welfare Association and the Catholic Welfare 
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Bureau for 1931 can probably be taken as typical of a de¬ 
pression year. 1 


Tabic IX. BRITISH IMMIGRANT FAMILIES IN TOTAL CASE 
LOAD OF TWO FAMILY WELFARE AGENCIES IN 
MONTREAL, 1931 


Agency 

Total 

Families 

British 

Families 

British as P.C. 
of Total 

Family Welfare Association .... 

3,349 

1,684 

50.3 

Catholic Welfare Bureau. 

2,310 

880 

38.1 


Total. 

5,659 

2,564 

45.3 



If from the total population of Montreal city the num¬ 
ber of French-Canadians, Jews, and Catholics of continental 
European origin is subtracted, this gives a population in 1931 
of 200,750 as the constituency served by these agencies. Of 
this total, 56,070, or 27.9 per cent, were of British birth.* 
While the British formed only 28 per cent, of the population 
served by the two agencies, therefore, they formed 45 per 
cent, of the actual applicants for relief. They thus appear 
to have been almost twice as much subject to dependency 
during the depression years as the native-born population. A 
portion of this discrepancy may be accounted for by the fact 
that the census counts children of immigrants born in Can¬ 
ada as “Canadian”, while the agencies’ figures are based on 
the national origin of the father. If all the children in the 
families counted as “British” by the agencies were recorded 

Several British immigrant societies, as well as most of the larger churches, provide 
assistance to the indigent immigrant. Their resources are in most cases very limited, 
however, and the family which needs assistance for an extended period must resort 
to a professional social agency. The two largest organisations dealing with English- 
speaking families in Montreal from the case-work standpoint are the ones mentioned. 
The Family Welfare Association provides limited relief to Protestant families; the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau deals with English-speaking Catholics. The figures of the 
table were obtained (a) from the 1931 report of the Family Welfare Association, 
and (b) from a sample count of the 1931 case records of the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau. 

^Compiled from Census of Canada 1931, Vol. II, and Bulletin No. XXXV (1933). 
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as “British” in the census, the British proportion of the 
population would be considerably higher. But this is not 
enough to explain more than part of the difference. The 
divergence in the relative liability to dependency of immi¬ 
grant and native-born is also too great to be explained by 
the slightly greater unemployment among the British which 
was discovered in the preceding section. The indication is 
that other factors than unemployment must enter in to com¬ 
plicate the immigrant’s problems—factors which either do 
not affect the English-Canadian at all or do not affect him 
so seriously. 

Some measurement of the extent of dependency among 
British and Canadian-born in more “normal” years may be 
obtained from an analysis of the case-load of the Family 
Welfare Association during the decade 1922-31. 1 The in¬ 
fluence of business fluctuations is very evident; at the peak of 
prosperity in 1928, the number of dependent cases (1,020) 
was less than one-third as great as the number in 1931 
(3,349). Depression strikes the different nationality- 
groups, however, with differing force. The fluctuations in 
the number of “other” (mostly European-born) cases are 
by far the widest; the fluctuations of British-born cases are 
less wide, and the number of Canadian-born cases is still less 
variable. Between 1928 and 1931, for example, the number 
of Canadian cases increased by 254 per cent., the number of 
British cases by 303 per cent., and the number of “other” 
cases by 764 per cent. 

The fact that depression leads to a more rapid increase in 
the number of British dependents than in the number of 
Canadian dependents is partially explained by the somewhat 
heavier incidence of unemployment upon the former group 
during depression periods.* The data also suggest, however, 
that other complicating factors may enter in; the fact that 
the immigrant has fewer familial and other contacts to fall 

Appendix Table 40. 

*See above, p. 241 et 
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back upon during periods of unemployment, for example, 
may force him to seek relief sooner or more frequently 
than the native-born unemployed. 

Characteristics of Dependent British Families 

Further suggestions as to the sources of immigrant de¬ 
pendency may perhaps be obtained from an analysis of the 
salient characteristics of the dependent British families, and 
a comparison of them at certain points with dependent Can¬ 
adian families registered at the same agencies. The samp¬ 
ling method was again resorted to at this point in the 
securing of data; 721 families—345 British, 282 Canadian, 
and 94 “others”—were selected from different branches of 
the two welfare associations, and certain of their character¬ 
istics tabulated. 1 It is believed that this sample is suf¬ 
ficiently large and representative to validate conclusions 
drawn from it. 

An examination of the selected British families from the 
standpoint of their period of residence in Canada and the 
time during which they have been known to social agencies 
(Table 41, Appendix), reveals three distinct groups of 
approximately equal size. Firstly, those who have been in 
Canada less than five years, and who have been known to 
agencies for less than two years: these are obviously recent 
arrivals. Secondly, those who have been in Canada ten 
years or more, but who have been known to agencies for less 
than two years. These are immigrants of an earlier period 
who have been obliged to seek assistance for the first time 
because of depression. Thirdly, there are persons who have 
been in Canada for ten years or more, and who have been 

*The sample was selected as follows. See Appendix Tables, p. 334 et seq., for data. 


Brmtih Sample Method of Sampling 


North-Central 

District, 

F.W.A. 

100 

cases 

Representative 

cases 

South-West 

a 

11 

100 

u 

ii 

ii 

East 

u 

u 

100 

u 

ii 

ii 

Rosemount 

ii 

M 

190 

ii 

All cases 


Central Office 


C.W.B. 

231 

ii 

One in ten sample 
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known to agencies for five years or more. These are chronic 
cases; it is their presence which makes the proportion of 
earlier immigrants dependent on agency assistance as great 
as the proportion of recent arrivals. 

The great majority of dependent cases come from the 
lower occupational groups. 1 Half of the British dependents 
were unskilled workers, and another quarter were semi¬ 
skilled. The fact that British labourers are much more 
liable to unemployment than British artisans 2 is a partial 
explanation of this phenomenon. The further fact that the 
labourer’s savings are usually much smaller than those of the 
artisan or the clerk 3 means that he must seek relief after a 
relatively short period of unemployment. Depression 
periods, in particular, find a disproportionate number of 
labourers, both immigrant and native-born, flocking to the 
social agencies for assistance. 

British and Canadian dependents appear to differ some¬ 
what in the immediate cause of their application for relief. 4 
Unemployment was the major factor in only 37.7 per cent, 
of the British cases, as compared with 47.5 per cent, of the 
Canadian cases. Sickness and old age, which dominated 40.6 
per cent, of the British cases, were predominant in only 26.9 
per cent, of the Canadian ones. Sickness and old age are 
crises of the type which necessitate either a withdrawal of 
family savings or a calling upon the assistance of friends 
and relatives. The data suggest, then, that British immi¬ 
grant families have a smaller “margin of safety” in terms of 
cash savings and of familial contacts which may bring ma¬ 
terial assistance in case of need. Thus sickness, old age, and 
similar crises, while they probably do not occur more fre¬ 
quently in British than in Canadian families, are more 
likely to force the former to apply for relief, while the 

^-Table 42, Appendix A. 

2 See above, pp. 245, 247. 

8 See Chapter IX, p. 200. 

4 Tablea 44a, 44b, Appendix A. 
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latter, by calling on their own resources and those of rela¬ 
tives, are able to weather the storm. 1 

The residential distribution of all British cases registered 
at the two bureaus in 1931 is suggestive in certain directions. 2 
The artisan colonies of Verdun, Rosemount, and Maison- 
neuve, it will be noted, contributed 44 per cent, of the total 
British cases. It is rather more surprising to find that the 
South-West and North-Central districts contributed more 
than half of the British cases in the year studied. Since 
these districts had in 1931 only about one-quarter of the 
total British-born population of Montreal, 2 they appear to 
be contributing twice their proportionate “share” to the de¬ 
pendency burden of the city. 

In order to understand this phenomenon, the position of 
these districts in the city’s structure should be recalled. 4 
They include all of Central Montreal from the water-front 
to the Mountain, together with a broad residential belt 
lying east of the Mountain and extending north to the city 
limits. This territory, while it takes in the most valuable 
business sites in the city and some of the costliest residences, 
also includes the most dilapidated tenement and slum areas. 
The expansion of business and industry into the Dufferin 
Square district, into Griffintown, and northward along Park 
Avenue and St. Lawrence Boulevard has hastened the 
deterioration of once-fashionable residential districts. In 
consequence, the business district of the city is now bordered 

*A number of other comparative tabulations were made from the sample group, but 
have not been included here because they revealed no significant differences between 
the British and Canadian cases. Both British and Canadian cases, for example, re¬ 
ceived on the average 15 weeks of relief during 1931, while the average amount of 
relief given was $8.70 for British families and $7.60 for Canadian families. More 
than half of the families received less than $30 during the year, and only one-sixth 
received more than $200. 

*Table 43. The distribution, while accurate enough for present purposes, is not 
exact in detail, since the boundaries of the Catholic parishes and of the F.W.A. 
"districts” do not always coincide. 

8 Chapter V, Table VIII. The South West and North Central districts of the 
F.W.A. include Central Montreal, Point SL Charles, and a few of the northern 
wards of the city. 

4 See Chapter VI. 
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on all sides by areas of cheap rentals, run-down buildings 
and overcrowded homes. 

It has been known for some time that dependency is 
definitely related to the area in which it occurs, and that slum 
and semi-slum areas of the sort just mentioned always con¬ 
tribute more than their quota of dependency cases. The 
relation between disorganized areas of the city and social 
dependency is a threefold one. There is a tendency, in the 
first place, for the lower economic groups to be selected to 
such areas because of the cheap rentals. Since it is from 
these lower groups that dependent cases chiefly come, it is 
natural that dependency should be rife in the “transition 
zone”. There appears to be a definite relationship, in the 
second place, between disorganized areas and personal dis¬ 
organization. Any tendencies of the individual toward 
maladjustment are heightened by residence in an area of 
anonymous relationships, low social control, and extreme 
poverty. The slum is filled with “personality problems”, 
“queer people”, and “chronic cases”. Finally, the family 
living in central Montreal cannot turn to informal neigh¬ 
bourhood assistance in emergency situations as can the 
Verdun or Rosemount family; people usually do not know 
their neighbours, and if they did they would probably dis¬ 
cover that the latter were as poorly off as themselves, and 
unable to be of any assistance. There is no alternative, then, 
but to appeal to organized charity. 

The immigrant of low skill, small income, and small 
monetary reserves is obliged, particularly during periods of 
prolonged unemployment, to take up residence in this dis¬ 
organized area of the city. Social maladjustment may have 
been a factor in his selection to the area. But once there, 
the area by its very nature both accentuates his maladjust¬ 
ment and removes the usual channels of neighbourhood 
assistance, making his rehabilitation very difficult. 

The larger number of dependent cases resident in or near 
the centre of the city is a general problem of urban life, 
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affecting immigrant and native-born alike. Not only do 
half of the British cases come from the central portion of the 
city, but rather more than half of all cases come from this 
section. 1 The problem is one of immigration only to the 
extent that the immigrant flow contains persons of the type 
likely to become occupational failures and to drift into a 
deteriorated residential area. The removal of such persons 
from the immigrant stream would appear to be a valid ob¬ 
jective for immigration policy. 

Summary 

Several lines of thought emerge from the welter of 
factual material. The first has to do with the absolute 
amount of unemployment and dependency in the immi¬ 
grant group. 

It would appear that unemployment among British immi¬ 
grants during the depression years following 1929 has been 
rather greater than among English-Canadian workers; but 
the exact measurement of the divergence is difficult because 
the incidence has been far from even upon the different skill 
groups. Low-skilled workers have been hit considerably 
harder than skilled workers, and very much harder than 
white-collar men: the labourer is faced with a more dif¬ 
ficult employment situation than any other type of British 
immigrant, and the proportion of maladjustment in this 
group is correspondingly high. There is evidence that recent 
immigrants have been hit harder than those of earlier ar¬ 
rival ; but the influence of period of residence in Canada does 
not seem to be so important or so clear-cut as the influence of 
the immigrant’s occupational level. It is this latter factor 
which must be kept to the fore in the search for the bases 
of unemployment and dependency.* 

1 Appendix, Table 43. 

*The fact that many Montreal firms made their lay-offs on the basis of seniority 
fa Ye a marked advantage to persons who had been in the city for a considerable 
number of years. But unskilled workers were also laid off in most cases before 
skilled workers, (though in many eases skilled men were demoted to unskilled jobs). 
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Secondly, if, relatively, the unemployment accompany¬ 
ing trade depression affects the British only slightly more 
severely than the English-Canadians, the amount of British 
dependency increases with considerably greater rapidity, and 
the number of British dependents is almost twice as great 
as the proportion of Britishers in the Montreal population 
would lead one to expect. The large amount of immigrant 
dependency, in other words, is not explicable as a result of 
unemployment alone. The answer is probably to be found 
in the immigrant’s smaller “margin of safety”. When un¬ 
employment, illness, or old age strikes him, his resources 
are exhausted more quickly than those of the English-Can- 
adian in a similar plight, and he is accordingly obliged to 
resort to charity more quickly. 

British immigrant dependency, thirdly, seems to have a 
definite geographic reference, over half of the dependent 
cases coming from the transitional areas surrounding the 
centre of the city. Residence in these areas, however, should 
not be considered as the “cause” of the immigrant’s de¬ 
pendency in any but a very limited sense. It is rather an 
index of the immigrant’s low skill-grade, low income, small 
monetary reserves, and social factors which select him to 
a disorganized area as well as bring about his dependency. 
But once selected to such an area, its forces accentuate his 
maladjustment. These forces add severe handicaps to the 
children of immigrant families in particular. 

British dependents, finally, appear to fall into three main 
categories. The first is that of recent arrivals who have 
difficulty in retaining their economic footing when depres¬ 
sion overtakes them. The second group includes low- 
skilled, seasonal and casual workers who, even when they 
have been in Canada for a number of years, have not built 
up sufficient reserve funds to carry them through a crisis; 
unemployment, illness, or some other emergency according¬ 
ly forces them to seek assistance from a social agency. The 
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young agricultural labourers whom depression converts into 
“drifters” form a special sub-group within this category. 
Thirdly, there are chronic cases who, because of old age, 
unemployability, or personality problems will be permanent¬ 
ly dependent upon public assistance. The special circum¬ 
stances of each of these three groups call for further dis¬ 
cussion, and with the illustration of specific life-history ma¬ 
terial this is the purpose of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XII 

Typical Dependency Situations 

At least two things are implied in the title given to this 
chapter. The first is that the experience of the individual 
dependent may be studied as a cycle of events, each one of 
which leads naturally to the next. The sum total of these 
events, rather than any one of them, is the “cause” of the 
immigrant’s maladjustment; the actual state of dependency 
is merely a natural outcome of all that has gone before. 
The second is that the “dependency cycles” of many indi¬ 
viduals resemble each other so closely that a generalized 
cycle can be constructed from them: there is a pattern of 
events to which they all roughly conform. When a number 
of such cycles have been constructed, it will be found that 
the great majority of British dependents resemble one or 
the other of them—they conform, in other words, to one of 
a number of typical sequences. 

The more common of these type-situations can be de¬ 
scribed and illustrated from individual case histories. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon those features of the immi¬ 
grant’s background which seem to have been influential in 
selecting him to the dependent group; in common parlance, 
we shall endeavour to discover the “causes” of his “failure”. 
It is not contended that the delineation of dependency situ¬ 
ations attempted here follows directly from the discussion 
of the last chapter, or that it could be supported at every 
point by statistical evidence. Certain of the conclusions 
presented below are of that intangible sort which crystallize 
slowly in the investigator’s mind in the course of many 
interviews and much observation. They do not conflict, how¬ 
ever, with available quantitative data, but serve rather to 
extend and explain them. 
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The Recent Arrival 

During the first few years of his residence in Canada, 
the immigrant stands in constant danger of social dependency. 
He arrives in most cases with very slender initial resources 
and the cost of establishing a home is likely to use up all his 
savings. If he is to establish himself as a self-supporting 
member of the new community, he must be assured of 
reasonably steady employment for some years, and an op¬ 
portunity to lay up a reserve against illness and other mis¬ 
fortunes. It is quite possible, however, that he will be un¬ 
able to secure employment for some time, or that the 
employment which he does secure will be of an irregular 
and low-skilled sort. If this in itself does not lead him. 
to seek monetary assistance, the intervention of illness or 
other unexpected sources of expense will almost certainly 
do so. Having few friends in Canada, he will be obliged 
in most cases to apply to some charitable organization for 
relief. 

The precarious position of the recent arrival is thus 
recognized and stated by Fairchild: “There are two periods 
at which the immigrant is most likely to need relief. The 
first is immediately after landing when he has exhausted his 
slender means of self-support. . . . Relief granted at this 
time is liable to be temporary, and the immigrant cannot 
justly be considered a pauper. . . . The second, and vastly 
more important period is several years after arrival, when 
the immigrant has exhausted the prime of his strength, 
and becomes one of the unfit in the keen struggle for 
economic existence. Those who become dependent at this 
time are likely to remain so for life.” 1 

As Fairchild points out, the newcomer usually requires 
only temporary assistance to carry him through the dif¬ 
ficulties of initial adjustment. If he arrives in the new land 
on the eve of an economic depression, however, his plight is 

1 Fairchild, H. P., Immigration, (Macmillan, NX, 1925) p. 317* 
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much more serious. Consider, for example, the Britisher 
arriving in Montreal during 1928 and 1929. Prosperity was 
at its height; employment seemed secure for an indefinite 
period; the immigrant spent his reserves freely in establish¬ 
ing a home. From the beginning of 1930 onward, however, 
most of the major industrial establishments of the city 
carried out extensive lay-offs. The principle of seniority, 
obligatory in the railway shops and running trades, was also 
employed by most other industrial establishments in de- 
terming which employees were to laid off. The newcomers 
were naturally the first to go; in some companies, only em¬ 
ployees with ten years or more of service were retained. 
The immigrant of 1928 found himself without a job, with 
almost no money, and with little chance of re-employment, 
for the depression steadily deepened during the next few 
years. Low-skilled immigrants were affected most severely, 
as was pointed out in the preceding chapter. Skilled workers, 
however, were also heavily hit; many skilled men inter¬ 
viewed in 1933 had had little or no work since their arrival 
in Canada in 1929 or 1930. Such a situation could have only 
one result; recent immigrants of all grades of skill flocked 
to the social agencies, despite the possibility of deportation, 
and requested public assistance. This is undoubtedly the 
explanation of the large group of recent immigrants found 
in the case-load of the Family Welfare Association and 
similar agencies. 

The following summaries of life-history documents 
illustrate this type of dependency: 

Mr. O . . . . , a 33-year-old musician, came to Canada with his wife 
early in 1930, after having been displaced from his regular position in 
England by the “talkies”. He brought with him savings of £500, a fine 
’cello, and plenty of clothing and linen. The family attempted to main¬ 
tain its previous standard of living by taking a furnished flat in downtown 
Montreal and eating in restaurants; this reduced their savings at a rapid 
rate. The birth of a child was an additional source of expense. Mr. 
O .... did not secure work for eight months; he has since had casual 
employment at different sorts of manual labour—with hammer and saw, 
or even with pick and shovel, This work, to which he was not accustomed 
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in Britain, together with the many strains attendant upon unemployment, 
has caused him to age rapidly. He is now gray-haired, with blistered 
hands, and appears 45 years of age. He has earned perhaps $600 since 
arrival in Canada. His savings are exhausted; his £70 cello was sold for 
$20, and almost all of the family clothing and linen has been sold or 
pawned* The family has moved to a small shack in Point St. Charles, the 
entire furniture of which cost $24. After running up a considerable credit 
at the corner grocery, Mr. O . . . was obliged to apply for relief. He 
bitterly resents having to accept relief, together with the offensive manner 
in which he claims that it is administered. 

Mr. A . . * ., 48 years of age, came to Canada with his wife and one 
child in 1928, after a rather mobile career which had included many 
sorts of unskilled and semi-skilled labour. The family took up residence 
in Verdun, and Mr. A . . . . s-cured employment as a cement-finisher. 
In 1931, however, when “work got slack”, he was laid off. After this, 
he was able to secure low-skilled work in a meat-packing plant for some 
months; in March, 1932, this job also ended, and he has had no regular 
employment since. Savings carried the family for only two months, at 
the end of which time it became necessary to apply for relief. In ad¬ 
dition to public relief, the family has been assisted by friends who con¬ 
tribute clothing and small luxuries. Mr. A .... is unhappy and dis¬ 
gruntled at “having to live on starvation rations” and at the fact that 
many of his friends have stopped visiting him since he has become 
unemployed. 


The Low-Skilled Worker 

Depression brings to the relief office not only recent 
arrivals but also families who have been in Canada for con¬ 
siderable periods of time. The immigrant who has been in 
Canada for twenty years, if he is unemployed or on part- 
time for a sufficiently long period, will come to the end of his 
resources and resort to social agency assistance. Dependency 
of this sort is temporary in the sense that, should industrial 
activity increase and employment conditions improve, the 
immigrant would probably become self-supporting once 
more. 

The data of Chapter XI indicated that the unskilled or 
low-skilled worker is much more likely to become dependent 
than is the artisan. There are at least two reasons for this 
situation. The skilled man, in the first place, is less likely 
to become unemployed during a depression than is the 
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labourer. He tends to remain with one firm for consider¬ 
able periods and to acquire seniority rights, while the 
labourer, working from shop to shop and from month to 
month, has no claim to consideration. The labourer is the 
first to be laid off during slack periods because he is, from 
the management’s point of view, the least important mem¬ 
ber of the organization. Employers are more reluctant to 
part with skilled men whom they may require again in a 
few weeks or months, and with whom they accordingly wish 
to keep in contact. 1 The problem is frequently solved by 
laying off unskilled men and demoting skilled men to un¬ 
skilled jobs during slack periods. The skilled man is thus 
pushed down the occupational ladder, while the labourer, 
already on the bottom rung, is pushed off the ladder en¬ 
tirely and sinks into the mass of the unemployed. 

The skilled man, in the second place, is likely to 
have accumulated much larger monetary reserves than the 
labourer. The tendency of the higher income groups to 
carry larger insurance policies and to have larger savings 
accounts was brought out in Chapter IX. 2 Even if the 
skilled man does become unemployed, then, he may be able 
to live from his savings for a considerable period, while the 
labourer, with his small reserves, will be obliged to seek 
relief after a few weeks of unemployment. These two 
factors in combination cause the number of low-skilled 
workers dependent on relief to be much larger than the pro¬ 
portion which they form of the total working population, 
taken by itself, would lead one to expect. 

The following cases illustrate the typical course of events 
leading to temporary dependency: 

Mr. F . . . . went to school until the age of 14, after which he 
worked for some time as a stevedore. In 1919, after having been un¬ 
employed for 6 months, he decided to come to Canada, arriving here at the 
age of 19. Since then he has worked for the C.N.R. as a labourer each 

1 Onc employment manager commented. “You can lay off a labourer and get him 
back any time you want him; but if you lay off a machinist, you may never see him 
again”. 

200 . 
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summer, and during the winter months has fired boilers for different 
companies. His last steady work was during the winter of 1929-30, 
since which time he has had only two short jobs. He has in each case 
applied at the C.W.B. for relief almost immediately upon becoming 
unemployed. 

Mr. E * . . . attended school in England until the age of 13, when 
he became a labourer in a coal yard (his father was a coal peddler). He 
came to Canada in 1902 at the age of 22. He has since worked as a team- 
driver in Toronto, a miner in Western Canada, and a cement-finisher in 
Montreal. His last steady job ended in January, 1931, and he has only 
had odd jobs since. He applied for assistance in July, 1931, and has been 
in receipt of relief ever since. 

Mr. K . . . . went to school until he was 14, when he followed his 
father’s example by becoming a dock labourer. He came to Canada in 
1919 at the age of 18. He had irregular and seasonal employment as a 
seaman on lake boats from 1919-30. Since 1930 he has had no regular 
employment except relief work for the Verdun Corporation (one week 
in four). The family (Mr. K . . . . had married in 1928) applied for 
relief a few days after he lost his last job, and are also in debt. 

The sequence of events appears to be much the same 
for each of these cases, (a) The immigrant came from a 
low-skilled family, and left school for work at an early 
age. (b) He did not acquire any specific trade skill in 
Britain, but worked at unskilled occupations of various sorts, 
(c) He was accordingly obliged to turn to unskilled work 
on arrival in Canada. This work was frequently of an 
irregular or seasonal character, and did not permit him to 
save any considerable amount of money, (d) With the onset 
of depression he was laid off from his usual employment, 
and was unable to secure employment in other areas of the 
labour market, which is always flooded with general 
labourers during depression periods. Having little money 
saved, he was obliged to apply for relief almost immediately 
upon becoming unemployed. 

Each stage in the cycle leads naturally to the next; 
once fairly launched upon it, it is very difficult for the immi¬ 
grant to escape social dependency. This “casual labour 
cycle” is characteristic of the bulk of British dependents in 
urban areas, just as the “farm boy cycle” outlined in the 
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next section is typical of the majority of dependent farm 
labourers. 


The Agricultural Labourer 

The group of farm labourers deserves separate treat¬ 
ment for a variety of reasons. Large numbers of British 
boys and youths have been assisted to come to Canada since 
the War with the professed intention of becoming farm 
labourers. The promotion of a large influx of farm 
labourers has indeed been a major feature of Canadian immi¬ 
gration policy. This group, along with domestic servants, was 
given a preference under the Empire Settlement Act, and 
was subsidized to a very large extent through passage loans 
and other forms of assistance. There is good evidence, 
however, that a high percentage of Britishers of this type 
have drifted from the Canadian farm to the Canadian city, 
where they have constituted a drain on public relief moneys. 
The exact extent of this maladjustment is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain ; the immigration departments of the two railway com¬ 
panies, which probably have the most accurate information 
on the subject, have not released this information to the 
public. The number of British farm labourers encountered 
at such places as the Vitre Street Refuge and the Andrews 
Home in Montreal, however, leads one to suspect that the 
maladjustment is widespread. 

The difficulties which the British “farm boy” encounters 
in Canada are related both to the background from which he 
comes and the situation into which he goes. He comes 
usually from an urban area in Britain. This means, not 
merely that he has no agricultural experience, 1 but also that 
he is not adjusted to the tempo of life in a rural community. 
It is very true that farming is not merely an occupation but 

1 It is of course true that young Britishers are sometimes given a short period of 
agricultural training before being sent to Canada. The proportion who receive such 
courses, however, is small, and many of these commonly discover that Canadian 
farming conditions and methods are so different as to render most of their training 
^aluelesj^. 
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a way of life. The British lad, accustomed to the bustle and 
warmth of a large city, may find the social isolation of the 
Canadian farm, particularly during the long period of 
winter, an even more difficult trial than the strangeness of 
agricultural methods of work. After a short period there¬ 
fore, many boys abandon farm work out of sheer loneliness 
and ennui. Others are driven from the farm by the harsh 
treatment of the farmers in whose hands they are placed; 
boys are frequently underfed and underpaid, yet expected 
to work for very long hours. 

It is very difficult for governmental or private agencies, 
however genuine their efforts in this direction, to follow the 
fortunes of the boy after his initial placement, to read¬ 
just him if his first experience on a Canadian farm proves an 
unhappy one, to check the drift of these nominal farm 
labourers into the city after a short time in Canada. When 
the boy leaves the farm he has scarcely any alternative but 
to accept the first unskilled job offered him; he has usually 
left school at an early age and has learned no skilled trade, 
and is accordingly forced to compete in the lowest stratum of 
the Canadian working population, where mobility, unem¬ 
ployment, and dependency are greatest. 

Even when the British farm labourer is able and willing 
to remain on the farm, at least two factors militate against 
his satisfactory adjustment. The first is the increased 
mechanization of agricultural techniques—a process which, 
though checked by the intensity of agricultural depression 
during the past few years, will probably be resumed. 
This process, inasmuch as it reduces the demand for hired 
farm labour, tends constantly to force agricultural workers 
off the farm and into urban employments. The second factor 
is the increasing scarcity of homestead land and the increased 
cost of occupied land , 1 making it increasingly difficult for 

1 The above statements refer, of course, to long-term trends, and disregard the 
reduction of land values in recent years which has resulted from agricultural 
depression. 
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the farm labourer to acquire a farm of his own. Twenty 
years ago the “hired man” was almost certain, if he per¬ 
sisted, to become in time an independent proprietor; today 
it is difficult for him to make this transition, and it will be¬ 
come increasingly difficult with the passage of time. Re¬ 
garded from any angle, therefore, the future of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer in Canada is not a bright one, and the 
encouragement of immigrants of this class from Britain 
looks very much like an attempt to make water run uphill. 

Case histories were secured from forty-five British farm 
labourers registered at the Vitre Street Day Shelter for the 
homeless unemployed in Montreal. The experiences of the 
men studied were so similar as to justify the hypothesis that 
this type of British dependent passes through certain 
characteristic stages. 

(a) The young immigrant comes almost always from a 
town or city in! Britain. He has left school at or before 
the age of 14, and has been engaged in work of an un¬ 
skilled and usually “blind alley” type in Britain, (b) He 
is attracted to Canada by glowing advertisements and by 
the hope of escape from an apparent lack of opportunity 
in Britain. He in most cases applies for and receives passage 
assistance either directly from the British and Canadian 
governments, or at any rate under governmental supervision 
and approval, (c) He fails to “fit in” to farm life in Can¬ 
ada because of his lack of agricultural experience, his dislike 
of country life, or unfortunate initial experiences with in¬ 
considerate farmers. He is given little supervision or assist¬ 
ance by those who brought him to Canada, and after a 
greater or lesser number of farm jobs abandons agricultural 
work altogether, (d) He has in the meantime probably 
learned the technique of freight-train travel and has acquired 
footloose habits. He becomes a casual labourer, roaming 
about the country, working at odd jobs in different cities, 
and subject to long periods of unemployment, (e) In de- 
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pressed periods he repairs to one of the larger Canadian 
cities and seeks public relief. Montreal is preferred to other 
cities especially because it is a seaport, perhaps the one 
through which he entered Canada, and it offers a remote 
possibility of return to Britain. The dependent “farm boy” 
is usually anxious to return, and will even go so far as to 
have himself deported in order to attain this end. 

The Chronic Dependent 

The dependent persons and families discussed in pre¬ 
ceding sections resembled each other in the emergency char¬ 
acter of their problems. Temporary dependency results 
from the exhaustion of monetary reserves without impair¬ 
ment of the person’s earning power. Chronic dependency, 
on the other hand, results from a depletion of reserves 
combined with a partial or total loss of earning power. The 
chronic dependent will be in receipt of assistance continuously 
or intermittently for the rest of his life. During depression 
periods, when temporary dependents increase rapidly in 
number and form the bulk of the social agency case-load, 
the chronic cases tend to be forgotten. It is they, however, 
who constitute the steady drain on the community resources, 
persisting through prosperity and depression alike. 

Loss of earning power due to advancing years is the most 
common source of chronic dependency. The quick tempo 
and extensive mechanization of modern industry, and the re¬ 
sultant demand for speed and strength rather than slowly- 
acquired skill in the workman, have steadily lowered the 
age at which men become “too old to work”. The crafts 1 
man did his best work at the age of fifty; the machine- 
tender begins to slow up after the age of thirty. Companies 
which have old age pension and group insurance schemes 
usually refuse to employ men over forty, and the man of 
fifty, unless he has established a permanent contact with one 
firm, is unlikely to find steady work. The man of fifty 
who was laid off at the beginning of depression in 1930 is 
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likely to find his unemployment permanent rather than 
temporary. The situation in the female employment field 
is similar. The woman of fifty, unless she has acquired 
some specialized skill such as that of cook, will find it very 
difficult to secure a position in domestic service or in altern¬ 
ative occupations such as that of waitress; employers prefer 
girls who are young and trim. 

Family and personal disorganization also account for 
many dependent cases. The woman who is deserted by her 
husband, or who is left a widow at an advanced age, usually 
requires relief over an extended period of time. Illness or 
accident may render a man incapable of work. Personal 
maladjustment may also result in unemployability; the man 
who has had a highly mobile career, or who has been unem¬ 
ployed for a long period, frequently finds it difficult to 
retain interest in one job for any length of time, or even 
to work at all. 

Personal disorganization appears to be more common in 
the immigrant group than among the native-born, due in 
part to the cultural conflict and the attitudinal readjustment 
which accompanies migration. Immigrants from Scotland 
or Wales, particularly if they come from a rural district or 
if they migrated at a mature age, find the strain of readjust¬ 
ment very great. Where the strain is too great, where the 
immigrant cannot adjust himself with sufficient rapidity to 
the strangeness and complexity of Canadian life, personal 
disorganization results. Among immigrants of the labour¬ 
ing class, high mobility and extensive unemployment may 
lead to a loss of interest in regular employment and to 
eventual unemployability. 

Chronic dependency, however, does not result from loss 
of earning power alone, but only from the combination of 
this with depletion of the individual’s economic reserves. 
Even after the stage of unemployability is reached, the per¬ 
son may avoid dependency if his savings are sufficient to 
maintain him or if he has children or relatives who are 
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willing to support him. Only when he has exhausted sav¬ 
ings and the sympathy of children and friends must he 
apply for public assistance. For this reason the single man 
or woman, who cannot call upon the help of children, is 
more likely to become dependent in old age than the mar¬ 
ried couple. The low-skilled worker, whose savings are at 
all times small, is more likely to become a chronic dependent 
than is the skilled or clerical worker. Similarly, the immi¬ 
grant is more likely to become a chronic case than is the native 
Canadian, for he will in most cases have fewer friends 
and relatives in Canada than the latter. The immigrant who 
comes to Canada late in life is particularly likely to be¬ 
come dependent unless he has extensive savings, for he will 
not have sufficient time in the remaining years of his working 
life, to lay up a reserve for the day when he will no longer 
be able to work. The man of forty, for example, who comes 
to Canada with no savings, will have only ten or fifteen 
years at the most in which to save enough to support him¬ 
self for an additional ten or fifteen years—an almost im¬ 
possible task. 

The following brief summaries of dependent cases illus¬ 
trate most of the factors involved in chronic dependency: 

Mr. G . . . . served his apprenticeship as a shipwright in Scotland 
and worked at that trade until coming to Canada in 1915, at the age 
of 49. He has secured irregular employment in his trade here, having 
been unemployed approximately five years out of his fifteen years in 
Canada. Since the beginning of the present depression he has been 
entirely unemployed. Wherever he applies for work they tell him that 
he is too old; he has dyed his white hair in order to look younger, but 
apparently to no avail. He is very despondent and talks of suicide. 

Mr. C . . . . left school in Scotland at the age of 14 and worked for 
many years in carpet, lace, and similar factories in his native town. He 
came to Canada in 1927 at the age of 52, but was unable to obtain work 
here. Finally, by application to the Ex-Service Legion, he obtained a job 
as porter, but was laid off from this in 1931. He has a wife and three 
children; the family has been in receipt of relief from the C.W.B. 

Mr. and Mrs. H . . . ., married in Scotland in 1916, came to Canada 
in 1923. The couple had domestic difficulties, however, and separated. 
Mr. H .... is living with another woman and keep* rooming-houses in 
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Central Montreal. Mrs. H . . . . received a separation allowance of $6 
per week for some time, and has also been working by the day, but is 
unable to support herself and her two children. She has been known 
to various social agencies since 1927. 

Mr. and Mrs. W . . . . came to Montreal from England in 1901. 
Mr. W. . . . worked as an accountant until a few years ago, when he be¬ 
came ill and was a patient for some time in the Montreal General 
Hospital. Mr. and Mrs. W . . . . moved to Chateauguay in 1928, where 
Mr. W . . . . died in 1929. Mrs. W . . . . was left with no means of 
support, for the husband’s illness had exhausted the family savings, and 
they have no children. She has received assistance from the Sheltering 
Home, L’Aide de la Femme, and the C.W.B. She is at present 67 years 
of age. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Conclusions: Future Immigration Policy 

Discussion of British immigration to Canada during the 
past decade has centred almost exclusively on land settlement 
policy. It is accordingly necessary to re-emphasize the fact 
that British immigration during the past few decades has 
been a predominantly urban phenomenon. In most instances 
these immigrants have come from some city in Britain to a 
city in Canada, and have had little intention of becoming 
agriculturalists. It seems likely that since 1900 not more 
than one-quarter of all British immigrants have actually 
settled upon farms, and of this total many have subsequent¬ 
ly drifted from the farm to the city. 1 

It is natural, then, that primary emphasis should have 
been placed in this study upon the adjustment problems of 
the immigrant in an urban centre. It is not, of course, con¬ 
tended that studies of immigrant adjustment in Toronto or 
Vancouver would parallel exactly the results obtained in 
Montreal. But in the main, it can be claimed that this 
study has dealt with the typical ways in which the British 
group has fitted into—and failed to fit into—the urban 
occupational and social life of Canada, and also suggests the 
lines along which similar studies might proceed in other 
parts of the Dominion. 

(a) The Urban Settler 

How, in sum, has the Britisher fared in the city? It 
is a necessity of social diagnosis and social therapy that 
attention should be particularly focussed upon the “failures”. 
In order that misunderstanding may be avoided, however, let 
it be asserted at the outset that, by Montreal experience at 

1 See Chapter II. 
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least, the great majority—probably at least four-fifths—of 
British immigrants have achieved “success” both in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of their neighbours. It is also 
indisputable that they have made a notable contribution to 
the city’s industrial and commercial development. The vital 
role which the British artisan group played in the growth 
of Montreal industry has already been emphasized; the 
clerk and the domestic servant have also made important 
contributions in their respective fields down to the present 
day. 

However, the adjustment experience of British immi¬ 
grants has varied considerably for different occupational 
groups. The great majority of British clerks, domestic 
servants, and artisans have made an adjustment satisfactory 
both to themselves and to the Canadian community: they 
have enjoyed steady employment (except for periods of 
severe depression) in their occupations, and have been able 
in these occupations to compete on at least equal terms with 
the native-born population. The experience of the British 
labourer in Canada has been much more painful. In com¬ 
petition with French-Canadian and European labourers he 
has frequently come off second best. Even during prosper¬ 
ous periods he has suffered extensively from unemployment 
and has received a relatively low rate of wages. His low 
income has prevented him from taking any great part in 
club and recreational life, from securing adequate education 
for his children, and from laying aside reserves against old 
age and unemployment. He stands in constant danger of 
social dependency, distasteful to him and costly to the com¬ 
munity which must support him. 

Much of the material assembled in this study suggests 
that during the present depression a disproportionately large 
number of British immigrants have been dependent upon 
public support. The causes of this situation are evidently 
of import if its repetition is to be prevented. 
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Dependency itself, as was shown in the last chapter, 
may in every case be traced to the action of two concurrent 
circumstances: (a) loss of earning power, either temporary 
(unemployment) or permanent (unemployability); and 
(b) exhaustion of the person’s economic reserves. 

Even during periods of prosperity, the “normal” per¬ 
centage of unemployment is well above the zero mark; 
during periods of depression the situation is very much 
aggravated, and large numbers, particularly from the lower 
strata of the working population, fall into the ranks of the 
unemployed. Unemployability may result from a number 
of events—illness, accident, prolonged unemployment, 
mental maladjustment, or old age. The worker is in either 
case forced to fall back for subsistence upon his savings or 
those of his relatives or friends. But these savings are 
usually small, and they are smallest in those low-skilled 
groups which are most subject to unemployment. When 
they are exhausted, the family has no alternative but to 
accept public relief or private charity. 

Such an analysis reveals two major reasons for the heavy 
incidence of dependency in the British immigrant group, 
(a) The first is the large proportion of low-skilled workers 
among British immigrants in Montreal, as compared with 
English-Canadians. 1 Since it is this low-skilled group 
which is most subject to unemployment, the British immi¬ 
grant population has suffered heavily in this regard. 

In pre-depression days, low-skilled Britishers were not 
merely permitted to enter Canada but were actually en¬ 
couraged to do so. The male Britishers to whom immi¬ 
gration subsidies have been offered in the past by the Can¬ 
adian government have almost invariably been of a low 
grade of skill. Before the War, bonuses were offered to 

though not, of course, as compared with European immigrant groups. A fortiori, 
the argument of the next few pages applies even more strongly to the European 
immigrant. 
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steamship and other travel agencies for each immigrant 
who had for at least one year been engaged in the occupa¬ 
tion of farmer, farm labourer, gardener, stableman, carter, 
railway surface-man, navvy, or miner. Most of these 
occupations, it will be noticed, are unskilled. Under the 
Empire Settlement Act, assistance has been restricted to in¬ 
tended agricultural workers; most of these, however, have 
been general labourers in Britain and a great many have 
drifted into urban unskilled labour in Canada. 

An attempt has of course been made to prevent those 
most likely to become public charges from entering the 
country. That this attempt has not been highly successful, 
however, is indicated by the statistics of deportations from 
Canada. During the thirty years 1902-32, some 26,113 
British immigrants were deported. It seems evident that a 
loose policy of indiscriminate encouragement to immigration 
has brought to Canada many thousands of low-skilled men 
for whose services there was no local demand. Only a pro¬ 
portion of these men have been actually deported; the 
rest remain as a burden upon the public funds. 

(b) The second factor is that the immigrant’s financial 
reserves are usually less than those of the native Can¬ 
adian. The immigrant starts from nothing, the cost of his 
passage and the expense of establishing a home in Canada 
having usually exhausted his savings. The Canadian, even 
if he has no more money, is much better provided with those 
occupational contacts which can be translated into income, 
and with relatives and friends upon whose assistance he can 
rely to carry him through periods of stress. 

It is obvious that immigration policy alone cannot cope 
with this second problem of security; only an extensive 
programme of social insurance, or some other means of 
achieving economic security, covering immigrant and native- 
born wage-earners alike, can mitigate the risks of industry 
and widen the worker’s margin of safety. Immigration 
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regulations can, however, prevent the accumulation of the 
surplus of low-skilled immigrant labour described above. 
It would seem desirable to prevent the entrance into Can¬ 
ada of Britishers who have no specific trade skill and who 
are therefore likely to have grave difficulty in securing 
regular employment. 

Such forecast as can be made of the urban labour market 
during the next decade corroborates this conclusion. It seems 
likely that there will be a continued demand in the larger 
Canadian cities for domestic servants, for a limited number 
of British clerks of the higher grades, for artisans proficient 
in trades which are not yet sufficiently developed in Canada, 
and for persons with special training obtainable only in other 
countries. But in the field of general and semi-skilled 
labour, and even in many of the trades the supply of 
workers exceeds any demand which is likely to be developed 
in the visible future. Renewed immigration of manual 
workers from Britain would intensify competition for jobs 
in this already overcrowded field, and the new arrivals 
would probably come off second-best in competition with 
those who have been here for many years. To encourage, 
or even to permit, immigration of low-skilled workers under 
these conditions would not be fair either to the immigrants 
or to the Canadian public. 

On the basis of these general conclusions, the following 
specific recommendations are advanced: 

(a) That the present stringent restrictions on the immi¬ 
gration of manual workers be retained and that they be 
regarded, not as a mere emergency measure, but as a 
permanent part of our immigration policy. The power 
already vested in the Minister of Immigration to suspend 
these restrictions as regards any specified category of manual 
workers is quite sufficient to permit the entry of artisans 
iri trades where a genuine scarcity of labour exists- This 
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power should only be exercised, however, after careful in¬ 
vestigation of the circumstances, in which the views of 
employers, workers, and others concerned should be given 
equal weight. 

(b) That the immigration of qualified clerks and 
domestic servants be permitted to continue, provided that 
the number admitted for each type of occupation be de¬ 
termined by a continuous and systematic survey of the em¬ 
ployment situation in each of the larger Canadian cities. 
The information obtained might be submitted regularly to 
the appropriate authorities, British and Canadian. Some¬ 
thing of this sort has already been undertaken in the case 
of domestic servants. 

The procedure suggested would make available to the 
prospective immigrant a fair statement of the Canadian em¬ 
ployment situation. It would also provide an objective 
standard by which the Canadian authorities could determine 
from time to time whether the immigrant stream should be 
stimulated or retarded. If over a period of months the 
immigration of certain groups fell consistently below the 
“required” numbers, the conclusion would be that immi¬ 
gration of these groups should be encouraged, and vice 
versa. 

Along with this should go a strict regulation of adver¬ 
tisements designed to attract immigrants to Canada. The 
prospective immigrant should be presented with a realistic 
picture of the situation which he will face, and in particular 
with a knowledge of the differences between urban and rural 
prospects. Many of the British immigrants interviewed in 
the course of the present study stated that they had been 
presented in Britain with exaggerated statements of em¬ 
ployment opportunities in Canada; there can be no doubt 
that transportation companies and booking agencies, and even 
the Canadian government, have erred in this direction in the 
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(b) The Rural Settler 

No discussion of immigration policy could be complete 
which neglected to consider the immigration of agricultural 
workers, particularly since those who advocate increased 
British immigration to Canada usually talk in terms of agri¬ 
cultural settlement. The speeches and writings of these 
advocates, unfortunately, are usually more sentimental than 
realistic, and rest upon the acceptance of unverified assump¬ 
tions. Before a real attack upon the problem can be made, 
certain of these assumptions must be brought to light and 
disposed of. 

Most frequently repeated is the assumption that a large 
increase in Canada’s population would “bring back pros¬ 
perity”. More specifically, it is argued that an increase in 
the farming population through immigration will increase 
the market for manufactured products, that this will make 
possible an increase in urban population thereby increasing 
the demand for farm products; this will make possible a 
further increase in the farming population, and thus we 
shall mount upward in an endless spiral. 

This assumption is not supported by the data in this 
volume dealing with population growth, which demonstrated 
the fact that in recent decades immigration has made little 
or no permanent addition to the country's population. This 
theory of prosperity achievable by means of immigration 
overlooks the high rate of natural increase in Canada, which 
is sufficient to provide a sizeable annual addition to the 
population with no immigration at all and will in due course 
raise the Dominion to such economic heights as its geographic 
situation permits. 

The decision as to whether agricultural immigration 
from Britain should or should not be encouraged must, 
along with other considerations, be based on the present 
situation of Canadian agriculture. The relevant consider¬ 
ations appear to be the following: 
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(a) The world-wide trend toward national economic 
self-sufficiency, at first regarded as a spasmodic and “un¬ 
natural” phenomenon, is now being increasingly recognized 
as a semi-permanent feature of international economic re¬ 
lations. For Canadian agriculture, this trend means a 
permanently reduced income from exports, increased de¬ 
pendence upon a relatively restricted home market, a prob¬ 
able shifting of productive equipment from wheat and other 
export staples to domestically-consumed products, and a 
relative decline of agriculture as compared with industry 
and trade. Even should this analysis prove over-pessimistic, 
it is at least clear that no expansion of agriculture at all 
comparable to that of 1900-20 can be anticipated within the 
next decade or two. 

(b) Such agricultural expansion as is likely can be car¬ 
ried through with a farm population not greater, and pos¬ 
sibly even somewhat smaller, than that which we at present 
possess. During the decade of the twenties the advance of 
mechanized farming steadily enhanced the productivity of 
the farm worker, reduced the demand for agricultural 
labourers, and accelerated the drift to the city. It is unlikely 
that these trends have been completely checked by the pres¬ 
ent depression, and we may anticipate a further fall in the 
proportion of our population living in rural areas. 

That this view is shared by those acquainted with the 
present situation of world agriculture is indicated by the 
following extract from the International "Labour Review: 

But even when the depression lifts there is no reason to believe that 
the United States and Canada will be able to ease the problem of unem¬ 
ployment in Europe. The rapid development of mechanization in 
American farming has rendered unnecessary the drafting of workers 
from Europe to maintain the extension of farming in the United States 
and Canada. . . . Even if events show that North America can increase 
its present acreage, or even maintain it, the extension is much more 
likely to be the result of relatively highly capitalized farming on a 
mechanical scale. The day of the pioneer farmer, growing wheat on 
virgin land with the implements which a European immigrant could 
command, is over, and with it the opening and opportunity for settlers 
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from Europe. Canada is already finding it a problem to provide for the 
land-workers who are being reared in the Western provinces, and in the 
United States the farm population is steadily decreasing. 1 

(c) The frontier, if not yet entirely gone, is rapidly 
vanishing, and with it the era of free land. The typical 
settler of today, if he is not to farm on a precarious and bare 
subsistence basis, must purchase a farm in a district already 
settled and must equip this farm on a much more adequate 
scale, with more complicated and costly machinery than 
the pioneer of a generation ago dreamed of. It is one of the 
corollaries of this that the agricultural labourer of to-day 
can no longer expect, as did the “hired man” of an earlier 
period, to establish himself as an independent farmer after 
a few years of effort; he must now be content to remain a 
“hired man” for a considerable period. A substantial capital 
investment is needed, whether for settlement in an estab¬ 
lished Canadian community, or even organized settlement 
in a pioneer area. If settlement rather than employment as 
a farm hand is the objective, capital for the venture is 
needed, which must come either from the settler himself or 
from governmental loans. It is hardly wise to start the 
settler on his farming career with a heavy burden of in¬ 
debtedness upon his back. And if it is decided that govern¬ 
ment investment in this field is valid, it is a pressing ques¬ 
tion today whether the settlers might not be better secured 
from Canadian cities rather than through immigration from 
Britain. Would it not be well, in other words, to care for 
our own surplus of urban manual workers before offering 
assistance to immigrants from abroad? 

The situation in Britain itself, finally, is not favourable 
to a large-scale emigration of agricultural workers. Neither 
the farmer with capital nor the agricultural labourer, whose 
position relative to the town labourer has probably improved 
since the War, can be expected to leave Britain in any con- 

1 Ouncan, J.: “A New Policy for Agricultural Labour”. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
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siderable numbers. The conclusive fact, however, is that 
four-fifths of Britain’s population is urban. Britain’s labour 
surplus is composed mainly of industrial rather than agri¬ 
cultural or rural workers. The urban unemployed who 
have most reason to desire emigration and whom the British 
Government would be most willing to assist could not be 
accepted by Canada as agricultural settlers. 

These conclusions may be put concretely by reference to 
two classes of potential immigrants. 

(a) First, farm labourers. The supply of farm 
labourers at present appears definitely to exceed any visible 
demand. The relief bureaus of our cities are already 
crowded with surplus farm workers who have been unable 
to find satisfactory employment on the land, and fresh 
immigrants of the farm labouring class would inevitably 
be forced to turn in the same direction. Continued ex¬ 
clusion of immigrants of this class appears to be the only 
reasonable policy. 

(b) British families with little or no initial capital, who 
would accordingly have to be financed from public funds, 
constitute a second group. Against such publicly-financed 
settlement two objections must be given serious consider¬ 
ation. (i) It is more than doubtful whether the present 
drift of the population from country to city can be checked 
by so simple an expedient as the “planting” of settlers on 
farms. Expenditure of public money, unless it is most 
carefully organized for this purpose, is likely to be no more 
fruitful than the classic attempt to fill a sieve with water, 
(ii) Assuming that the checking of the rural-urban drift 
is desirable, and that some really effective way of planting 
settlers on the land can be devised, it must still be argued 
that the thousands of potential settlers among Canada’s 
urban unemployed must be considered first before the neces¬ 
sity of importing settlers from abroad is accepted. 
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In sum, the Immigration policy here suggested is more 
restrictive and more highly selective than any in the previous 
history of Canada. It would welcome to Canada domestic 
servants, high-grade clerks, professional workers, artisans 
from certain selected trades, others only if careful investi¬ 
gation proved the need of their residence and services in 
the Dominion. While British immigration would not be 
eliminated by such a policy, it would, it is true, be markedly 
reduced as compared with the post-war decade and very 
greatly reduced as compared with pre-war days. This is 
not to be interpreted as any depreciation of the qualities of 
British immigrants of the past or of their solid contribution 
to Canadian development, but as an indication simply that 
Canada has reached the end of the “high immigration” era. 
From now on selection as to occupational type must be the 
goal of immigration policy, as part of the wider problem 
of economic planning for the existing population. 
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Table 1. GROWTH OF THE TOTAL AND THE BRITISH-BORN POPUL¬ 
ATION IN UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, 1842-1871 


Years 

Total P< 
in Ca 

apulation 

nada 

British-born 

Population 

British as 
P.C. of 
Total 

Population 

P.C. Distri¬ 
bution of 
British- 
born 

Population 


Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower 

U.C. 

m 

U.C. 

L.C. 

1840-44 

432,159 

697,084 

167,770 


38.8 

9.6 

70.8 

29.2 

1851 ... 



334,473 

77,294 

35.1 

8.7 

81.2 

18.8 

1861 ... 

1,396,091 

1,110,664 

404,313 



6.9 

84.1 

15.9 

1871 ... 

1,620,851 

1,191,516 

367,869 

59,459 

22.7 


86.1 

13.9 


Source : Census of Canada, 1871, Vol. IV. 


Table 2. GROWTH OF THE TOTAL AND THE BRITISH-BORN POPUL- 
ATION IN CANADA, 1871-1931: SUMMARY 


Year 

Total Population 
in Canada 

British-born 

Population 

British as P.C. of 
Total Population 

1871 «. 

3,579,782 

495,321 

13.8 

1881. 

4,324,810 

470,092 

10.9 

1891. 

4,833,239 

476,466 

9.9 

1901. 

5,371,315 

404,848 

7.5 

1911. 

7,206,643 

804,234 

11.2 

1921. 

8,788,483 

1,025,121 

11.7 

1931. 

10,376,786 

1,138,942 

11.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921, Vol. II, Introduction p. xiii; Census 1931, 
Vol. II, Table 44. 

•Data for 1871 Include only the Maritimes, Ontario, and Quebec. 
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Tabic 3a. GROWTH OF THE TOTAL AND THE BRITISH-BORN POPUL¬ 
ATION IN CANADA, 1871-1931: DETAIL FOR REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Total Population 


Year 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1871. 

767,415 

1,191,516 

1,620,851 

— 

— 

1881. 

870,696 

1,359,027 

1,926,922 

118,706 

49,459 

1891. 

880,737 

1,488,535 

2,114,321 

219,305 

98,173 

1901. 

893,953 

1,648,898 

2,182,947 

414,151 

178,657 

1911. 

937,955 

2,005,776 

2,527,292 

1,328,121 

392,480 

1921. 

1,000,328 

2,361,199 

2,933,662 

1,956,082 

524,582 

1931. 

1,009,103 

2,874,255 

3,431,683 

2,353,529 

694,263 


British-born Population 


Year 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1871. 

68,117 

59,941 

368,115 

— 

— 

1881. 

54,141 

50,867 

351,643 

8,462 

5,783 

1891. 

38,810 

52,298 

326,049 


20,163 

1901. 

23,967 

42,600 

239,873 


30,630 

1911. 

27,263 

69,088 

353,597 

242,519 

110,531 

1921. 

26,929 

84,603 

450,351 


153,791 

1931. 

35,030 

103,679 

514,400 

311,387 

181,873 


Sourett: Censusei of Canada, 1871-1931. (Figure! for 1871 include only the 
Mari timet, Ontario, and Quebec). 
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Table 3b. COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH-BORN POPUL¬ 
ATION IN CANADA, 1871-1931: DETAIL FOR REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Year 

British-born as P.C. 
of Total Population 

P.C. Distribution of 
British-born Population ( a ) 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

o 

*C 

as 

4 -» 

s 

O 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

Maritime 

Provinces 

1 

0) 

3 

a 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1871. 

8.9 

5.0 

22.7 

_ 

_ 

13.7 

m 

74.3 

_ 

_ 

1881. 

6.2 

3 7 

18 2 

7.1 

11.7 

11 4 

■BBS 

74.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1891. 

4.4 

3.5 

15 4 

18.4 

bum 

8 1 

1CTE 

68.4 

8.4 

4.2 

1901. 

2.7 

2.6 


12.2 

17.1 

5.9 

10 5 

59.2 

12.5 

7 6 

1911. 

2.9 

3.4 


18 3 

28.2 

3.4 

8.6 


30.2 

13.8 

1921. 

2.7 

3 6 

15.4 

15.8 

29.3 

2.6 

8.3 

F 


15.2 

1931. 

3.5 

3.6 


13.2 

26.2 

2.7 


KB 


16.0 


Sources : See previous Table. 

a Total for Canada in each year equals 100. 


Table 4. MAIN SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1904-14 AND 

1919-29 


Area 

1904-14 

1919- 

29 

No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.C. 

Total Immigrants 





British Isles. 

995,107 


531,775 

42.6 

Europe. 

676,052 

27.8 

435,444 

34.9 

United States. 

758,301 

31.2 

280,776 

22 5 

Total (.All ages) . 

2,429,460 

100.0 

1,247,995 

100.0 

Adult Immigrants ( a ) 





British Isles. 

587,996 

37.6 

284,214 

39.1 

Europe. 

502,027 

32.1 

302,712 

41.6 

United States. 

473,915 

30.3 

140,414 

19.3 

Total ( Adults ). 

1,563,938 

100.0 

727,340 

100.0 


Sources: Annual Reports, Dept, of Immigration and Colonization. 
a Refers to male adults, except for the domestic service group 'which is entirely 
composed of females. 
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Table 5. INTENDED DESTINATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA, 
1904-14 AND 1919-29 


Destination 

British 

Isles 

Continental 

Europe 

United 

States (») 

1904-14 

1919-29 

1904-14 

1919-29 

1904-14 

1919-29 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia^).... 

38,157 

145,321 

430,630 

148,108 

68,685 

70,957 

93,249 

18,871 

65,347 

252,863 

64,321 

38,095 

43,607 

48,671 

44,503 

177,785 

170,970 

118,661 

47,594 

38,282 

78,257 

13,463 

53,917 

103,866 

145,634 

57,580 

35,531 

25,453 

27,593 

74,246 

94,025 

54,530 

166,453 

203,272 

138,182 

9,785 

39,376 

84,018 

19,310 

41,346 

61,271 

25,670 

Total. 

995,107 





280,776 


Table 6. INTENDED DESTINATIONS OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS TO 
CANADA (Via Ocean Ports), 1904-29. 


Years 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

*C 

ctf 

■w 

e 

O 

1 

'1 

S 

e 

§ 

. t 

$13 

(0 

1 

< 

British 

Columbia^ 

Total 

1904-09 

17,483 

63,672 


69,938 

19,872 

19,498 

20,553 

381,019 

1909-14 


81,649 



48,813 

51,459 

72,696 

614,088 

1914-19 

3,428 



7,247 

6,494 

6,138 

6,462 

73,314 

1919-24 

9,135 

29,996 

140,433 


20,364 


26,581 

280,312 

1924-29 

9,736 

35,351 


31,591 

17,731 

22,534 


251,463 

Total 

1904-29 

60,456 

221,132 

716,574 

209,676 

113,274 

120,702 

N 

OO 

OO 

1,600,196 


Sources : Canadian Sessional Papers, 190*5-20; Annual Reports, Dept, of Immi¬ 
gration and Colonization, 1920-29. (Figures for 1925-6 and 1926-7, not given in 
Dept, of Immigration Reports, calculated with aid of statistics in Report of Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 1928). 

*Data not available for immigrants from United States before 1906. 
including Yukon and tf.W.T. 
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Tabic 7.* DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL BRITISH IMMIGRANT POPULATION 
BY RURAL AND URBAN RESIDENCE, 1921-31 


Provinces 

1921 

1931 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Prince Edward Island. 

62.2 

37.8 

57.4 

42.6 

Nova Scotia. 

32.2 

67.8 

25.5 

74.5 

New Brunswick. 

48.0 

52.0 

; 58.3 

41.7 

Quebec. 

8.7 

91.3 

6.9 

93.1 

Ontario. 

26.7 

73.3 

26.6 

73.4 

Manitoba. 

41.2 

58.8 

40.1 

59.9 

Saskatchewan. 

71.3 

28.7 

53.6 

46.4 

Alberta. 

44.4 

55.6 

45.3 

54.7 

British Columbia. 

49.0 

51.0 

37.5 

62.5 

Total British Immigrants.... 

35.1 

64.9 

32.1 

67.9 

Total Canadian Population .. 

50.5 

49.5 
. w 1 

46.3 

53.7 


Sources : Census 1921, Vol. II, Table 51, and figures (for 1931) specially sup¬ 
plied by courtesy of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. “British-born” here means 
born in the British Isles. 
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Tabic 8. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH IMMIGRANT* WAGE- 

EARNERS 
(As at 1931) 


Provinces 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

British 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

British 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Maritime Provinces.... 

170,713 

15,339 


43,644 

2,691 

6.2 

Prince Edward Island 

9,159 

394 

4.3 

3,185 

93 

2.9 

Nova Scotia. 

95,244 

10,420 

10.9 

22,537 

1,711 

7.6 

New Brunswick. 

66,310 

4,525 

6.8 

17,922 

887 

4.9 

Quebec. 

535,203 

48,620 

9.1 

161,136 

12,634 

7.8 

Ontario. 

752,851 

216,575 

28.8 

212,756 

47,299 

22.2 

Prairie Provinces. 

365,045 

113,776 

31.2 

93,671 

19,225 

20.5 

Manitoba. 

132,883 

42,073 

31.7 

37,850 

7,147 

18.9 

Saskatchewan. 

116,157 

31,404 

27.0 

29,411 

5,177 

17.6 

Alberta. 

116,005 

40,299 

34.7 

26,410 

6,901 

26.1 

British Columbia. 

198,448 

74,641 

37.6 

36,618 

12,245 

33.4 

Canada. 

2,022,260 




94,094 

17.2 


Source: Census 1931, Vol. VI, (1935), Table 43. 

N.B.—The term “wage-earner” includes salaried employees, also wage or salary 
earners unemployed at the date of the census. 
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Table 9. PERIODS OF RESIDENCE OF MALE IMMIGRANTS, CANADA 

AND MONTREAL 


(As at 1931) 


Group 

Under 3 
years 

3—10 

years 

Over 10 
years 

Total 

Canada 

All immigrants. 

98,410 

328,487 

871,643 

1,298,540 

British immigrants. 

36,780 

129,130 

441,620 

607,530 

Montreal 

All immigrants. 

8,521 

24,605 

46,726 

79,852 

British immigrants, 
(wage earners). 

1,686 

6,210 

18,373 

26,269 

Other immigrants, 
(wage earners). 

4,720 

12,996 

17,470 

35,186 


Sources : (a) Total immigrants: adapted from Census 1931, Bulletins XXIII, 

XXVII. (b) Wage earners: Census 1931, Vol. VI. Figures for British immi¬ 
grants in Canada less than 10 years partly estimated. Periods represent following 
years of arrival: before 1921, 1921-28, 1929 to mid-1931. 


Table 10. AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS ENTERING CANADA 
VIA OCEAN PORTS 

(Percentages Based on the Averages of 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28). 


Age-groups 

British Isles 

Europe 

Total 


P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

Under 10. 

15.3 

9.7 

12.1 

10—17. 

13.1 

6.8 

9.5 

18—29. 

41.4 

53.3 

48.3 

30—49. 

25.3 

27.9 

26.8 

50 and over. 

4.9 

2.3 

3.3 

All Ages. 

100 

100 

100 


Sources : Annual Reports, Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, 
1926-28 inclusive, 
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Table 11. SEX-PROPORTION OF ADULT IMMIGRANTS ENTERING 
CANADA (Via Ocean Port*), 1909-14 and 1920-25 

(Number or Adult Females per 100 Adult Males) 


Occupational 

Group 

1909-14 

1920-25 

British 

Isles 

Europe 

Total 

British 

Isles 

Europe 

Total 

Mechanics. 

54 

47 

52 

32 

31 

32 

Labourers. 

44 

8 

17 

20 

13 

16 

Farm workers. 

25 

19 

22 

18 

18 

18 

Clerks. 

53 

8 

31 

79 

27 

61 

Other, (a). 

308 

238 

289 

535 

411 

491 

All Groups. 

67 

22 

44 

82 

51 

69 


Sources'. Annual Reports, Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, 
1909-14 and 1920-25. 

•“Others” includes miners, domestic servants and a number who are not classified. 
Female domestics account for the excess of females in this group. 


Table 12. SEX-DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS IN CANADA, 

1921-31 


Provinces 

1921 

1931 



Males 

Females 

Pfinw* Edward Island. 

46.2 

53.8 

53.6 

46.4 

Nova Scotia. 

53.3 

46.7 

54.2 

45.8 

N>w Brunswick. 

52.2 

47.8 

53.8 

46.2 

Quebec. 

49.9 

50.1 

50.8 

49.2 

Ontario. 

51.6 

48.4 

51.9 

48.1 


Manitoba. 

54.5 

45.5 

55.0 

mwim 

Saskatchewan. 

57.4 

42.6 

57.6 


Alberta.. 

56.0 

44.0 

56.2 


British Columbia. 

54.3 

45.7 

53.7 

in 


Total British Immigrants. 

53.2 

46.8 

53.3 

46.7 


Total Canadian Population . 

51.5 

48.5 

51.8 

48.2 



Sources: Census 1921, Vol. II, (Table 51) and Census 1931, Bulletin XXVII 
(1933), pp. 6-9. 
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Table 13. MARITAL STATUS OF THE BRITISH-BORN AND THE 
CANADIAN-BORN MALE POPULATION, 1931 


Numbers 


Region 

Canadian-born Males | 

British-born Males 

Single 

Married 

( a ) 

Others 

Single 

Married 

Others 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

302,727 

162,179 


7,372 

12,925 

1,053 

Quebec. 

863,659 


37,364 

18,213 

35,551 

2,484 

Ontario. 

818,030 


36,737 


176,354 

12,366 

Manitoba. 

179,246 


3,668 

18,713 

37,127 

2,594 

Saskatchewan. 


62,323 



34,799 

2,309 

Alberta. 

173,797 

44,268 

3,142 

22,929 


2,448 

British Columbia.. 

140,757 

48,517 

4,773 


65,147 

5,056 

Canada (h). 

2,730,062 

1,240,526 

105,413 

MSH 

397,954 

28,347 


Percentages 


Region 

Canadian-born 

British-born 

British-born Married 
Men as P.C. of Total 
Married Men 



Single 

Married 

Maritime 
Provinces... 

% 

63.0 

,?% 

% 

34.5 

& 

7.1 

Quebec. 

65.8 

31.3 

32.4 

63.2 

7.2 

Ontario. 

62.4 

34.8 

30.9 

64.6 

24.1 

Manitoba. 

76.0 

22.5 

32.0 

63.5 

27.0 

Saskatchewan. 

78.9 

19.8 

36.2 

59.9 

20.0 

Alberta. 

78.6 

20.0 

37.5 

58.5 

24.3 

British 
Columbia... 

72.5 

25.0 

31.3 

63.7 

39.8 

Canada (*>).... 

67.0 

30.4 

32.5 

63.0 

19.6 


Source: From material specially supplied by courtesy of Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and Census 1931, Bulletin XVII (1932). 

N.B.—It must be borne in mind that the “single” group includes children and 
adolescents, whereas the married group is preponderantly adult. 

•Total of three groups: widowed, divorced, and marital status not stated, 
totals includes Yukon and North West Territories, figures for which can be 
obtained by subtraction. 
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Table 14. INTENDED OCCUPATIONS OF ADULT WORKERS 4 ENTERING 
CANADA, 1904-14 AND 1919-29 


Occupational 

Group 

British 

Isles 

Continental 

Europe 

United 

States 


1919-29 


1919-29 

1904-14 

1919-29 

Farmers . 

Labourers. 

Miners. 

Mechanics. 

Clerks. 

Domestic servants. 
Others. 

£ i ' 

|HrS If r 

107,209 

28,697 

7,867 

44,382 

15,156 

65,788 

15,115 

lit 

211,439 

22,528 

1,598 

12,657 

6,698 

39,741 

8,051 

221,405 

131,561 

12,432 

62,110 

18,543 

10,980 

16,884 

64,149 

17,999 

1,932 

24,429 

10,561 

6,046 

15,298 

Total. 

587,996 

284,214 

502,027 

302,712 

473,915 

140,414 


Table IS. INTENDED OCCUPATIONS OF BRITISH ADULT WORKERS 
ENTERING CANADA (Via Ocean Ports), 1904-32 


Years 


Labourers 

2 

ij 

Domestic 

Servants 

Clerks 

Miners 

Total 

1904-09. 

I 

69,905 

38,755 

66,600 

23,323 

18,723 

6,171 

223,477 

1909-14. 

68,797 

32,723 

115,839 

66,705 

23,233 

8,604 

335,901 

1914-19. 

3,742 

2,412 

7,404 

10,388 

1,504 

384 

25,834 

1919-24. 

23,380 

14,048 

45,951 

30,518 

6,878 

4,669 

130,444 

1924-29 . 

16,002 

14,649 

61,258 

35,270 

8,278 

3,198 

138,655 

1929-32. 

12,862 

6,894 

18,365 

14,042 

3,946 

607 

56,716 

Total 1904-32... 

199,688 








Sources . Canadian Sessional Papers, 1905-20; Annual Reports, Dept, of Immi¬ 
gration and Colonization, 1920-32. (Figures for 1925-6 and 1926-7, not given in 
Dept, of Immigration Reports, calculated with aid of statistics in Report of Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 1928). 

4 Relates to male workers only, except for the domestic service group which is 
entirely composed of females. 
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Table 16. COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH- 
BORN WORKERS IN CANADA, 1921 
Males 


Industrial 

Group 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British 

Non-British| 

British 
as P.C. 
of Total 

No. 

P.C. 

No. 


Extractive . 

1,143,615 

125,038 

26.9 

1,018,577 

45.9 

10.9 

Agriculture. 


111,105 

23.9 

912,601 

41.1 

10.9 

Logging, fishing, 
etc. 


3,126 

0 7 

65,923 

3.0 

4.5 

Mining, quarrying 


ISWitM/I 

2.3 

40,053 

1.8 

21.3 

Manufacturing . 

414,943 

94,870 

20.4 

320,073 

14.4 

22.9 

Iron and steel.. . 

106,648 

32,655 

7.0 

73,993 

3.3 

30.6 

Wood, paper, 
printing, etc.. . 

118,853 

16,804 

3.6 

102,049 

4.6 

14.1 

Textiles. 

38,841 

7,408 

1.6 

31,433 

1.4 

19.1 

Other manfs. 

150,601 

38,003 

8.2 

112,598 

5.1 

25.2 

Construction . 

184,577 

45,676 

9.8 

138,901 

6.3 

24.8 

Transport, Commun¬ 
ication, etc . 

226,277 

50,875 

11 1 

175,402 

7.9 

22.5 

Trade . 

248,548 

46,326 

10.0 

202,222 

9.1 

18.6 

Finance . 

46,180 

10,105 

2.2 

36,075 

1 6 

21.9 

Services . 

299,351 

70,859 

15.2 

228,492 

10.3 

23.6 

Unspecified . 

119,528 

21,015 

4.4 

98,513 

4.5 

17.6 

Total. 

2,683,019 

464,764 

100 0 

2,218,255 

100 0 

17.3 


Females 


Industrial 

Group 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British 

Non-British 

British 
as P.C. 
of Total 

No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.C. 

Manufacturing . 

105,332 

19,786 

23.2 

85,546 

21.1 

18.8 

Clothing, etc. 

41,211 

5,650 

6.6 

35,561 

8.8 

13.7 

Primary textiles.. 


4,182 

4.9 


KALI 

25.8 

Vegetable products 

11,668 


2.4 

9,632 

2.4 

17.4 

Wood, paper, 
printing, etc. .. 
Other manfs. 

9,983 

26,261 

2,218 

5,700 

2.6 

6.7 

7,765 

20,561 


22.2 

21.7 

Transport , Commun¬ 
ication, etc . 

21,133 

4,434 

5.2 

16,699 

4.1 

21.0 

Trade . 

61,891 

11,729 

13.7 

50,162 

12.4 

19.0 

Finance . 

15,121 

2,340 

2.7 

12,781 

3.2 

15.5 

Services . 

247,722 

41,455 

48.7 

206,267 

50.9 

32.3 

Domestic. 

134,539 

30,913 

36.3 


25.6 

23.0 

Other. 

113,183 

10,542 

12.4 

102,641 

25.3 

9.3 

All Others . 

38,951 

5,514 

6.5 

33,437 

8.3 

14.2 

Total . 

490,150 



404,892 

100.0 

17.4 


Source : Census 1921, Vol. IV, Tables 49-54. 
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Table 17a. COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH- 
BORN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN CANADA: 1931 


Male* 



Total Numbers 

P.C. Distribution 

Industrial Group 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

. 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

Extractive Industries. . 

1,272,489 

126,964 

39.0 

24.0 

Agriculture. . 

1,103,898 


33.8 

20.8 

Mining, quarrying. 

Logging, fishing, etc. 

71,608 

12,956 

2.2 

2.5 

96,983 

3,868 

3.0 

0.7 

Manufacturing . 

521,068 

120,419 

16.0 

22.7 

Vegetable foods. 

39,725 


1.2 

1.9 

Liquors, beverages. 

6,973 

1,675 

0.2 

0.3 

Animal foods. 

22,234 


0.7 

0.8 

Tobacco products. 

3,868 

392 

0.1 

0.1- 

Leather products. 

Fur products. 

Rubber products. 

18,467 

2,456 

0.6 

0.5 

2,633 

193 

0.1 

* 

10,688 

2,662 

0.3 

0.5 

Primary textiles. 

30,681 

6,577 

0.9 

1.2 

Clothing, etc. 

18,079 


0.6 

0.3 

Wood products. 

71,494 

9,114 

2.2 

1.7 

Pulp and paper products. . 

36,964 

5,109 

1.1 

1.0 

Printing, etc. 

31,917 

8,231 

1.0 

1.6 

Iron and steel. 

139,239 

42,503 

4.3 

8.0 

Non-ferrous metals. 

13,346 

3,646 

0.4 

0.7 

Precious metals. 

2,067 

634 

0.1 

0.1 

Electrical apparatus.. . .. 

Mineral products. 

Chemical products. 

16,573 

6,290 

0.5 

1.2 

31,213 

8,297 

0.9 

1.5 

12,920 

3,554 

0.4 

0.7 

Miscellaneous. 

11,987 

3,050 

0.4 

0.6 

Electric Power . 

17,489 

4,452 

0.5 

0.8 

Construction . 

254,659 

47,837 

7.8 

9.0 

Building and structures... 

164,041 

34,608 

5.0 

6.5 

Shipbuilding. 

Roads and other construc¬ 

6,247 

1,574 

0.2 

0.3 

tion . 

84,371 

11,655 

2.6 

2.2 

Transport, Communication, 





etc . 

282,953 

58,479 

8.7 

11.0 

Steam railways. 

124,426 

26,772 

3.8 

5.0 

Electric railways. 

Local and road transport.. 

15,449 


0.5 

1.1 

73,345 


2.3 

2.1 

Water transport. 

37,053 

6,896 

1.1 


Telephones, telegraphs.... 

19,334 

4,244 

0.6 


Storage. 

11,137 

3,149 

0.3 


Other. 

2,209 

582 

0.1 
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Table 17a (Continued) 



Total Numbers 

P.C. Distribution 

Industrial Group 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

Trade, Finance , etc . 

369,770 

70,219 

mi 

13.2 

Retail trade. 

250,220 

44,283 


8.3 

Wholesale trade ( a ). 

52,175 

12,018 

HS9 

2.2 

Insurance. 

26,827 

5,659 

■sal 

1.1 

Banking. 

22,127 

4,532 

0.-7 

0 9 

Other finance, etc. 

18,421 

3,727 

0.5 

0.7 

Services . 

377,412 

84,744 

11.6 

16.0 

Professional service. 

97,351 

20,483 

3.0 

3.9 

Municipal government.... 
Federal and provincial 

47,987 

13,705 

1.5 

2.6 

government ( b ). 

53,315 

16,613 

1.6 

3.1 

Personal service. 

97,208 

18,959 

3.0 

3.6 

Custom and repair. 

62,866 

10,314 

1.9 

2.0 

Entertainment, etc. 

13,799 

3,444 

0.4 

0.6 

Business service. 

4,886 

1,226 

0.2 

0.2 

Unspecified and Others . 


17,417 

5.1 

3.3 

Total (Males). 

3,261,368 

530,531 

100.0 

100.0 


Females 


Industrial Group 

Total Numbers 

P.C. Distribution 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

AH 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

Extractive Industries . 

25,361 

2,141 


2.3 

Agriculture. 

24,255 



2.2 

Other. 

1,106 

88 


0.1 

Manufacturing . 

110,216 

15,918 

16.6 

16.8 

Vegetable foods. 

9,091 

1,621 

1.4 

1.7 

Liquors, beverages. 

633 

64 

0.1 

0.1 

Animal foods. 

3,341 


0.5 

0.3 

Tobacco products. 

3,656 

188 

0.5 

0.2 

Leather products. 

6,614 


1.0 

0.5 

Fur products. 

1,168 


0.2 

0.1 

Rubber products. 

3,228 

387 

0.5 

0.4 

Primary textiles. 

23,985 

4,348 

3.6 

4.6 

Clothing, etc. 

24,960 

2,399 

3.7 

2.6 

Wood products. 

2,082 

217 

0.3 

0.2 

Pulp and paper products.. 

4,603 

785 

0.7 

0.8 

Printing, etc. 

7,741 

1,339 

1.2 

1.4 
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Table 17a (Continued) 
Females 



Total Numbers 

P.C. Distribution 

Industrial Group 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

Manufacturing ( Cont*d) 





Iron and steel. 

6,538 

1,176 

1.0 

1.3 

Non-ferrous metals. 

633 

119 

0.1 


Precious metals. 

474 

91 

0.1 


Electrical apparatus. 

Mineral products. 

4,020 


0.6 

1.1 

1,868 

1 

0.3 


Chemical products. 

2,924 

.tn 

0.4 


Miscellaneous. 

2,657 

483 

0.4 

K m 

Electric Power . 

1,467 

201 

0.2 

0.2 

Construction . 

1,641 

214 

0.2 

0.2 

Transport. Communication, 




3.8 

etc . 

23,316 

3,607 

3.5 

Steam railways. 

3,774 

747 

0.6 

0.8 

Electric railways. 

527 

97 

0.1 

0.1 

Local and road transport.. 

1,265 

138 

0.2 

0.1 

Water transport. 

834 

144 

0.1 

0.2 

Telephones, telegraphs.... 

16,345 

2,373 

2.4 

2.5 

Storage. 

403 

77 

0.1 

0.1 

Other. 

168 

31 

* 

* 

Trade, Finance, etc . 

109,993 

16,569 

16.5 

17.5 

Retail trade. 

76,207 

11,683 

11.4 

12.3 

Wholesale trade ( a ). 

8,821 

1,513 

1.3 

1.6 

Insurance. 

12,630 

1,640 

1.9 

1.7 

Banking. 

6,686 

890 

1.0 

1.0 

Other finance, etc. 

5,649 

843 

0.9 

0.9 

Services . 

390,148 

55,685 

58.6 

58.8 

Professional service. 

146,393 

12,963 

22.0 

13.7 

Municipal government.... 
Federal and provincial 

2,902 

438 

0.4 

0.5 



1.4 

government ( b ). 

12,612 

1,340 

1.9 

Personal service. 

205,248 

37,282 

30.8 

39.3 

Custom and repair. 

18,832 

2,825 

2.8 

3.0 

Entertainment, etc. 

2,425 

572 

0.4 

0.6 

Business service. 

1,736 

265 

0.3 

0.3 

Unspecified and Others . 

3,721 

419 

0.6 

0.4 

Total (Females). 

665,863 

94,754 

100 

100 


Source: Census 1931, Bulletin XLVI (1935). 

•Including wholesale-retail dealing. b Including foreign government service. 
•Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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Table 17b. COMPARATIVE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH- 
BORN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN CANADA: 1931 

Males 



Total Numbers | 

P.C. Distribution 

Occupational Group 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

AH 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

Extractive Industries . 

1,257754 

125,110 

38.6 

23.6 

Farmers, stock raisers. 

614,299 

61,395 

18 8 

11.5 

Other owners, managers ( a ) 

4,174 

417 

0.1 

0.1 

Foremen, overseers. 

5,935 

1,386 

0.2 

0.3 

Farm labourers. 

478,632 

47,727 

14.7 

9.0 

Other labourers (b). 

87,663 

9,279 

2.7 

1.8 

Other workers (c). 

67,051 

4,906 

2.1 

0.9 

Owners, Managers , Officials. . 

193,913 

30,199 

5.9 

5.7 

Manufacturing. 

1 32,821 

5,486 

1 0 

1.1 

Construction. 

m |]ki 

2,767 

0.4 

0 5 

Railways . 


402 

0.1 

0.1 

Water transport. 

UBEi in* 

710 

0 1 

0.1 

Road transport. 

7,715 

839 

1,173 

155 

0 2 

0.2 

Telephones, telegraphs.... 

* 

* 

Other transport and 
communication. 

3,666 

898 

0.1 

0.2 

Trade. 

107,498 

16,253 

3.3 

3.1 

Service. 

21.768 

2,336 

0.7 

0.4 

Unspecified. ... 


19 

* 

* 

Foremen, Overseers . 

37713 

10,677 

1.2 

2 0 

Manufacturing. 

16,686 

4,299 

0.5 

0.8 

Construction. 

5,381 

1,132 

0.2 

0.2 

Railways. 

5,822 

1,982 

0.2 

0.4 

Water transport. 

4,743 

1,554 

0.2 

0.3 

Road transport. 

608 

179 

* 

* 

Telephones, telegraphs.... 

1,144 

318 

* 

0.1 

Other transport and 
communication. 

499 

202 

* 

* 

Trade. 

1,545 

469 

0.1 

0.1 

Service. 

1,192 

514 

* 

0.1 

Unspecified. 

93 

Z8 

* 

* 

Operatives in Manufacturing. 

309,655 

73,984 

9.5 

14.0 

Vegetable foods. 

14,656 

3,634 

0 5 

0.7 

Drinks and beverages. 

1,367 

295 

* 

0.1 

Animal foods. 

15,533 

3,137 

0.5 

0.6 

Tobacco products. 

1,197 

53 

* 

* 

Leather products. 

19,925 

3,157 

0 6 

0 6 


includes mining, logging, and agricultural machine owners. ^Includes miners 
and lumbermen. °Includes fishermen, guides, apiarists, gardeners. 
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Tabic 17b (Continued) 


Occupational Group 


Operatives in Manufacturing 

Fur roods. 

Rubber goods. 


Total Numbers | 

P.C. Distribution 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 


Rubber goods. 

Primary textiles. 

Clothing, etc. 

Wood products. 

Pulp and paper products. 

Printing. 

Metal products. 

Precious metals. 

Electrical apparatus. 

Mineral products. 

Chemical products. 

Miscellaneous. 



Stationary. Engineers, etc. 


Building Crafts % Construction 
Workers . 


Transportation , etc . 

Steam railways. 

Electric and street rlys.. 

Water transport. 

Road transport. 

Telephones, telegraphs., 

Warehousemen, etc. 

Messengers. 

Others. 


Commercial Occupations. 

Salesmen. 

Other occupations_ 


Finance and Insurance. 


Services . 

Professional service. 

Government employees. 

Domestic service. 

Other personal service 
(operatives). 


Clerical Occupations .... 
Bookkeepers, cashiers. 
Other clerical workers. 


Labourers, n.e.s.. 
Unspecified . 


20,211 

25,633 

8,040 

19,923 

143,458 

4,001 

4,059 

6,296 

2,628 

3,287 


184,577 

244,064 

67,293 

8,673 

20,160 

87,876 

14,285 

25,647 

12,880 

7,250 

150,756 

100,537 

50,219 


264,662 

120,775 

31,231 

26,999 


124,140 

29,553 

94,587 

425,407 

1,161 



3,261,368 | 530,531 
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Table 17b (Continued) 
Females 


Occupational Group 


Extractive Industries .... 
Farmers, stockraisers. 
Foremen, overseers.., 

Farm labourers.. 

Others.. 


Total Numbers 


24,582 

18,869 

29 

4,854 

830 



Owners, Managers , Officials .. 29,206 5,185 

Manufacturing. 484 68 

Construction. 9 1 

Road transport. 37 5 

Telephones, telegraphs.... 66 6 

Other transport and 

communication. 937 107 

Trade. 6,813 1,188 

Service. 20,860 3,810 


Foremen, Overseers . 28,988 6,620 

Manufacturing. 2,161 439 

Water transport. 198 51 

Telephones, telegraphs.... 414 85 

Trade. 293 67 

Service. 25,909 5,975 

Unspecified. 13 3 



Operatives in Manufacturing.. 

Vegetable foods. 

Drinks and beverages. 

Animal foods. 

Tobacco products. 

Leather products. 

Fur goods. 

Rubber goods. 

Primary textiles. 

Clothing, etc. 

Wood products. 

Pulp and paper products. . 

Printing. 

Metal products. 

Precious metals. 

Electrical apparatus. 

Mineral products. 

Chemical products. 

Miscellaneous. 


82,015 11,909 12.3 

2,367 432 0.4 

197 19 * 

1,625 87 0.2 

1,958 99 0 3 

4,769 383 0.7 

1,251 121 0.2 

1,685 207 0.3 

13,890 2,569 2.1 

42,909 5,426 6.4 

766 86 0.1 

2,401 483 0 4 

3,216 713 0.5 

1,419 369 0.2 

199 36 * 

1,830 555 0.3 

267 51 * 

378 64 0.1 

888 209 0.1 


12.6 

0.5 

* 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

2.7 

5.7 
0.1 
0.5 
0.8 
0.4 

* . 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 
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Table 17b (Continued) 



Total Numbers 

P.C. Distribution 

Occupational Group 

! All 
Gainfully 
Employed 

British- 

born 

All 

Gainfully 

Employed 

British- 

born 

Transportation, etc . 

23,783 

3,822 

— 

4.0 

Steam railway workers. ... 

16 

— 


— 

Water transport. 

12 

1 


* 

Road transport. 

13 

3 


* 

Telephones, telegraphs.... 

15,122 

2,155 


2.2 

Warehousemen, etc. 

8,200 

1,600 

1.2 

1.7 

Messengers. 

360 

58 

0.1 

0.1 

Others. 

60 

5 

* 

♦ 

Commercial Occupations . 

47,007 

6,732 

7.0 

7.1 

Saleswomen. 

44,990 

6,351 


6.7 

Other occupations. 

2,017 

381 


0.4 

Finance and Insurance . 

571 

80 


0.1 

Services . 

300,707 

41,104 


43.4 

Professional. 

117,794 

8,266 


8.7 

Government employees. . . 

193 

41 

* 

0.1 

Domestic service ( a ). 

Other personal service 

145,615 

25,598 

21.9 

27.0 

(operatives) ( b ). 

37,105 

7,199 

5.6 

7.6 

Clerical Occupations . 

116,927 

16,159 

17.6 

17.0 

Stenographers, typists.... 

64,993 

8,709 

9.8 

9.2 

Bookkeepers, cashiers. 

21,419 

3,021 

3.2 

3.2 

Other clerical. 

30,515 

4,429 

4.6 

4.6 

Labourers , n.e.s . 

11,707 

1,020 

1.8 

1.1 

Unspecified and Others . 

370 

99 

* 

0.1 

Total (Females). 

665,863 

94,754 

100 

100 


Source: Census 1931, Bulletin XLVI (1935). 

including housekeepeers, cooks, charwomen, including laundries, 

*Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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Table 18. COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH- 
BORN WORKERS, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC, 1931 

(Males Only. Excluding Executive Industries) 


Industrial Group 

Total Gainfully 
Employed, 
Greater 
Montreal a 

British-born 
Gainfully 
Employed, 
Quebec Province a 

C b ) as a 
propor¬ 
tion 
of (a) 


No. 

P.C. 

No. 


Manufacturing . 

(o) 

51,399 

28.1 

(« 

10,519 

32.0 

(c) 

20.5 

Animal products. 

Vegetable products. 

5,074 

2.8 

347 

1.1 

6.8 

5,801 

3.2 

724 

2.2 

12.5 

Textiles. 

8,917 

4.9 

1,015 

3.1 

11.4 

Wood, paper, printing, 
etc. 

6,300 

3.4 

1,513 

4.6 

24.0 

Iron and steel products. 

14,348 

7.8 

4,194 

12.7 

29.2 

Non-ferrous metals. 

1,891 

1.0 

530 

1.6 

28.0 

Mineral products, non- 
metallic. 

1,775 

1 0 

415 

1.3 

23.4 

Chemical products. 

777 

0.4 

292 


37.6 

Other manufactures.... 

6,516 

3.6 

1,489 

4.5 

22.9 

Building and Construction. 

21,358 

11.7 

4,034 

12.3 

18.9 

Transport, Communication, 






etc . 

24,629 

13.4 

4,707 

14.3 

19.1 

Trade . 

32,993 

18.0 

3,768 

11.4 

11.4 

Finance . 

5,162 

2.8 

1,235 

3.7 

23.9 

Services . 

32,643 

17.8 

5,768 

17.5 

17.7 

Other Industries and Un¬ 






specified . 

15,045 

8.2 

2,890 

8.8 

19.2 

Total. 

183,229 

100 

32,921 

100 

18.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921, Vol. IV. Tables 5 and 6. 
a See footnotes to Table 19. N.B.—“Greater Montreal” in this table (18) in¬ 

cludes only Montreal City and Verdun: Tables 18 and 19 are not strictly com¬ 
parable, therefore. 
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Tabic 19. COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH- 
BORN WORKERS, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC, 1931 

(Males Only. Excluding Extractive Industries) 


Industrial Group 


Manufacturing . 

Animal products. 

Vegetable products. 

Textiles. 

Wood, paper, printing, 

etc. 

Non-ferrous metals. 

Mineral products, non- 

metallic. 

Electric power. 

Chemical products. 

Other manufactures.... 

Building and Construction. 

Transport, Communication, 
etc . 

Trade . 

Finance . 

Services . 

Personal service. 

Professional service.... 
Government service.... 
Other service. 

Labourers and Workers in 
Unspecified Industries 


Total 


Total Gainfully 
Employed, 
Greater 
Montreal a 

British-born 
Gainfully 
Employed, 
Quebec Province a 

( b) as a 
propor¬ 
tion 
of (a) 

No. 

P.C. 

No. 

P.C. 

go 

80,121 

28.0 

(5) 

15,893 

36.9 

(c) 

19.8 

7,362 

2.6 

446 

1.0 

6.1 

11,479 

4.0 

1,504 

3.5 

13.1 

12,079 

4.2 

1,624 

3.8 

13.4 

10,757 

3.7 

2,447 

5.7 

22.7 

27,129 

9.5 

7,386 

17.2 

27.2 

4,813 

1.7 

836 

1.9 

17.4 

2,159 

0.8 

629 

1.4 

29.1 

2,244 

0.8 

729 

1.7 

32.5 

2,099 

0.7 

292 

0.7 

13.9 

41,031 

14.3 

4,378 

10.2 

10.7 

38,061 

13.3 

6,789 

15.8 

17.8 

45,630 

15.9 

4,430 


9.7 

12,706 

4.4 

2,658 

6.2 

20.9 

54,847 

19.2 

7,641 

17.8 

13.9 

15,819 

5.5 

2,936 

6.9 

18.6 

12,784 

4 5 

2,115 

4.9 

16.5 

15,009 

5.3 

1,337 

3 1 

8.9 

11,235 

3.9 

1,253 

2.9 

11.2 

14,043 

4.9 

1,208 

2.8 

8.6 

286,439 

100 

42,997 

100 

15.0 


Source : Bulletin XXXVI and material specially supplied by courtesy of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

•The bulk of the British-born workers in Quebec are in Greater Montreal, but 
the percentages in column (c) should be taken as indices only. 

N.B.—“Greater Montreal” as here defined includes Montreal City, Verdun, 
Outremont, Westmount, and Lachine. 
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Table 20. EDUCATION OF IMMIGRANTS, IN RELATION TO SKILL- 

GRADE 

a- Males (Sample A and B) 


Age of 
leaving 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

and 

Unskilled 

Total 


No. 

% 

No. 



% 

No. 

% 

12 or under. 


5.1 

16 

H 


mm 

30 

7.1 

13 or under. 


11.5 

36 

m 


19 0 

69 

16 3 

14 or under. 


23.1 

82 

37 4 

59 

46.8 

159 

37 6 

15 or under. 


32 1 

118 

53.9 

94 

74.6 

237 

56.0 

16 or under. 

41 

52.6 

148 

67.6 

106 

84 1 

295 

69.8 

17 and over. 

34 

43 6 

59 

26.9 

15 

11.9 

108 

25.5 

Not Stated. 

3 

3.8 

12 

5.5 

5 

4.0 

20 

4.7 

Total. 

78 

100 

219 

100 

126 


423 

100 


b. Females (Sample D) 


Age of 



Domestic 





leaving 

school 

Clerical 

Service 

Other 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

C7 

70 

No. 

% 

14 or under. 

1 

2.6 

6 

10 7 

— 

— 

7 

6.1 

15 or under. 

3 

7.7 

17 

30.4 

1 

5.0 

21 

18.3 

16 or under. 

. 9 

23.1 

33 

58.9 

8 

40.0 

50 

43.5 

17 or under. 

19 

48.7 

51 

91.1 

13 

65.0 

83 

72.2 

18 or under. 


76.9 

54 

96.4 

18 

90.0 

102 

88.7 

19 and over. 

9 

23.1 

|B 


2 

10.0 

13 

11.3 

Total. 






100 

115 
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Table 21. OCCUPATION AND BIRTHPLACE OF BRITISH REGISTRANTS 
AT THE MONTREAL PROTESTANT EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 1932* 


(a) Regular Occupations in Relation to Country of Origin 


Occupational 

Group 


Canada 

England 

Scotland 

Others 

Total 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Labourers and 












Unskilled Workers.. 

mm 

47.2 

86 

33.3 

42 

30.0 

43 

43.0 

321 

39.4 

Craftsmen other 
in Building or 
and Steel. 

than 

Iron 

57 

17.9 

65 

25 2 

27 

19.3 

15 

15.0 

164 

20.0 

Engineers and 












Mechanics. 


31 

9.7 

42 

16.3 

29 

20.7 

8 

8.0 

110 

13 5 

Building 












Trades. 


24 

7.6 

33 

12 8 

26 

18.6 

12 

12.0 

95 

11.6 

Clerical, etc. 


41 

12.9 

13 

5.0 

Ea 

7.1 

9 

9.0 

73 

9.0 

Unspecified . 


15 

4.7 

19 

7.4 

6 

4.3 

13 

13.0 

53 

6.5 

Total. 


318 

100 

258 






816 

100 


(b) Residence of British in Canada and in Montreal 


^\Nfontreal 

Canada 

0—3 years 

3—10 years 

Over 10 years 

Total 

0—3 years. 

54 

— 

— 

54 

3—10 years. 

16 

94 

— 

110 

Over 10 years. 

8 

13 

183 

204 

Total. 

78 

107 

183 

368 


a A one-in-five sample of the 4,080 British registrants at the Bureau in March, 
1932. 
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Table 22. OCCUPATION AND BIRTHPLACE OF BRITISH REGISTRANTS 
AT THE MONTREAL CATHOLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 1932* 

(a) Regular Occupation in Relation to Country of Origin 





Scotland 

Ireland 

Else¬ 

where 

Total 




No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

No. 

% 

Labourers and 
Unskilled Work¬ 
ers . 

251 54.0 

36 37.5 

22 57.9 


19 31.7 

387 51.2 

Craftsmen other 
than in Build¬ 
ing or Iron and 
Steel. 

47 10.1 

14 14.6 

2 

5.3 


■ 

15 25.0 

87 11.5 

Engineers and 
Mechanics. 

32 

m 

19 19.8 

5 13.2 

7 

7.2 

6 10.0 

69 

9.1 

Building 

Trades. 

37 

7.9 

14 14.6 

4 10.5 

5 

5.2 

3 

5.0 

63 

8.3 

Clerical, etc. 

45 

9.7 

5 

5.2 

1 

2.6 

5 

5.2 

2 

3.3 

58 

7.7 

Unspecified. 

53 11.4 

8 

8.3 

4 10.5 

12 12.3 

15 25.0 

92 12.2 

Total. 

465 100 

96 100 

38 100 

97 100 

60 100 

756 100 


(b) Residence of British in Canada and in Montreal 


^^.Montreal 

Canada 

0—3 years 

3—10 years 

Over 10 years 

Total 

0—3 years. 

10 

— 

— 

10 

3—10 years. 

2 

28 

— 

30 

Over 10 years. 

1 

— 

58 

59 

Total. 

13 

28 

58 

99 


*Total British registration of the Bureau as at January, 1932« 
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Table 23. OCCUPATIONS, BIRTHPLACES, AND FORMER SALARIES OF 
REGISTRANTS AT MONTREAL OFFICE WORKERS’ BUREAU, 1932* 

(a) Occupation in Relation to Country of Origin 


Occupational 

Group 

Canada 

England i 

Scotland 

Others 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. % 

General Clerks. 

146 30.0 

59 23.6 

30 28.6 

39 23.0 

274 27.1 

Junior Clerks. 

94 19.3 

17 

6.8 

8 

7.6 

8 

4.8 

127 12.5 

Bookkeepers and 
Accountants. 

51 10.5 

35 14.0 

19 18.1 

12 

7.1 

117 11.6 

Salesmen. 

45 

9.2 

39 15.6 

10 

9.5 

19 11.2 

113 11.2 

Civil Engineers, etc... 

22 

4.5 

22 

8.8 

12 11.4 

25 14.8 

81 8.0 

Miscellaneous. 

129 26.5 

78 31.2 

26 24.8 

66 39.1 

299 29.6 

Total. 

487 100 

250 100 

105 100 

169 100 

1,011 100 


(b) Former Weekly Salary in Relation to Country of Origin 


Salary 

Canada 

England 

Scotland 

Others 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

s 

0—19 


42.5 

65 

26.0 

24 

22.8 

41 

24.3 

337 

33.3 

20—29 


26.7 

91 

36.4 

44 

41.9 

47 

27.8 

312 

30.9 

30—39 . 

55 

11.3 

41 

16.4 

15 

14.3 

23 

13.6 

134 

13.3 

40—49 

28 

5.8 

16 

6.4 

8 

7.6 

14 

8.3 

66 

6.5 

50— 

6 

1.2 

11 

4.4 

3 

2.9 

6 

3.5 

26 

2.6 

Unspecified.... 

61 

12.5 

26 

10.4 

11 

10.5 

38 

22.5 

136 

13.4 

Total. 

487 

100 

250 

100 

105 

100 

169 

100 

1,011 

100 


*Total registration of the Bureau as at February, 1932. 

The periods of residence in Montreal of the (355) British-born registrants whose 
files gave this information were as follows: 


0-3 years _ 29 6% 


3-10 years _ 34.6% 

pvcr 10 years- w - 3S.S% 
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Tabic 24. COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND LOST 
TIME (1930-31) AMONG BRITISH IMMIGRANT AND OTHER 
WAGE EARNERS 

(Males Only) 


Area and Group 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

Wage Earners 
Losing Time 

Average Weeks 
Lost by Those 
Losing Time 

No. 

% 

Canada 





All workers . 

2,022,260 

889,743 

44.0 

24.3 

Canadian-born. 

1,240,888 

526,447 

42.4 

23.5 

British immigrants. . . 

468,950 

184,397 

39.3 

23.1 

Other immigrants.... 

312,422 

178,899 

57.3 

27.9 

Quebec 





All workers . 

535,203 

232,769 

43.5 

22.9 

Canadian-born. 

437,224 

191,755 

43.9 

22.6 

British immigrants. . . 

48,620 

14,765 

30.4 

19.8 

Other immigrants.... 

49,359 

26,249 

53.2 

26.4 

Montreal 

i 




All workers . 

224,067 

99,972 

44.6 

23.7 

Canadian-born. 

162,612 

71,500 

44.0 

23.1 

British immigrants.. . 

26,269 

8,782 

33.4 

20.8 

Other immigrants.... 

35,186 

19,690 

56.0 

27.2 


Source: Adapted from Tables 31, 33, 46, Census 1931, Vol. VI. 
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Table 25. UNEMPLOYMENT AND LOST TIME (1930-31) AMONG BRITISH 
IMMIGRANT WAGE EARNERS IN MONTREAL 

(a) Males 


Race 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

Number 

Losing 

Time 

P.C. 

Losing 

Time 

Average 
Weeks 
Lost ( a ) 

English. 

16,235 

5,273 

32.5 

20.4 

Irish. 

3,755 

1,436 

38.2 

22.4 

Scottish. 

6,029 

1,994 

33.1 

20.5 

Other British. 

250 

79 

31.6 

20.9 

All other races. 

35,186 

19,690 

56.0 

27.2 

All Immigrants. 

61,455 

28,472 

46.3 

25.2 

All Wage Earners . 

224,067 

99,972 

44.6 

23.7 


(b) Females 


Race 

Total 

Wage 

Earners 

Number 

Losing 

Time 

P.C. 

Losing 

Time 

Average 
Weeks 
Lost ( a ) 

English. 

3,872 

673 

17.4 

18.9 

Irish. 

1,289 

234 

18.2 

17.1 

Scottish. 

2,303 

356 

15.5 

17.4 

Other British. 

46 

15 

32.6 

16.5 

All other races. 

6,241 

2,166 

34.7 

20.0 

All immigrants. 

13,751 

3,444 

25.0 

19.3 

All Wage Earners . 

72,912 

22,180 

30.4 

20.0 


Source Census 1931, Vol. VI, 1934, Tables 33 and 46. 
•By those losing time. 
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Tabic 26. UNEMPLOYMENT AND LOST TIME (1930-31) AMONG BRITISH 
IMMIGRANT WAGE EARNERS, CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD OF 
RESIDENCE IN CANADA 

(Males Only) 


Area and 
Period of 
Arrival 

Total Wage 
Earners 

Number 

Losing 

Time 

P.C. 

Losing 

Time 

Average 
Weeks 
Lost ( a ) 

British 

Others 

British 

Others 

Brit. 

Oth. 

Brit. 

Oth. 

Canada 





% 

% 

wks. 

wks. 

Before 1911 (b) 

194,334 

85,759 

76,216 

44,957 

39.2 

52.4 

23.8 

27.4 

1911—1920.... 

146,841 

77,073 

56,283 

41,013 

38.3 

53.2 

22.6 

27.1 

1921—1925.... 

59,005 

37,551 

24,779 

21,309 

42.0 

56.7 

22.5 

26.3 

1926—1929.... 

57,834 

99,326 

23,677 

64,254 

40.9 

64.7 

22.9 

29.1 

1930—1931... 

10,936 

12,713 

3,442 

7,366 

31.5 

57.9 

23.2 

29.9 

Quebec 









Before 1911 (h) 

17,975 

13,970 

5,396 

6,618 

30.0 

47.4 

20.6 

23.1 

1911—1920. ... 

14,559 

11,533 

4,334 

5,419 

29.8 

47.0 

19.5 

23.9 

1921—1925... 

6,973 

5,778 

2,176 

2,795 

31.2 

48.4 

19.2 

25.1 

1926—1929. ... 

7,324 

15,569 

2,333 

9,920 

31 9 

63.7 

19.2 

29.8 

1930—1931. ... 

1,789 

2,509 

526 

1,497 

29.4 

59.7 

19.6 

29.8 

Montreal 









Before 1911 (b) 

10,206 

9,143 

3,325 

4,622 

32.6 

50.6 

21.5 

23.9 

1911—1920.... 

8,167 

8,327 

2,646 

4,084 

32.4 

49.0 

20.1 

24.2 

1921—1925.... 

3,587 

4,201 

1,237 

2,149 

34.5 

51.2 

20.3 

25.6 

1926—1929.... 

3,497 

11,727 

1,286 

7,749 

36.8 

66.1 

20.5 

30.7 

1930—1931. ... 

812 

1,788 

288 

1,086 

35.5 

60.7 

21.4 

30.7 


Source: Census 1931, Yol. YI, 1934, Table 31. 

Brit.: Immigrants of British race. Oth.: All other immigrants. 

*By those losing time (fourth and fifth columns). 

small number of wage earners whose period of arrival was not given are 
included in this group. 
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Tabic 27. INCOME OF BRITISH IMMIGRANT FAMILIES: SOURCES OF 
RECEIPTS, IN RELATION TO SKILL-GRADE OF THE HUSBAND. 
(Sample B). 

(a) Average Distribution per Family 


Skill-grade 

No. of 
Cases 

Total 

Family 

Re¬ 

ceipts 

Hus¬ 

band 

Wife 

and 

Child¬ 

ren 

Pensions 
and In¬ 
vest¬ 
ment 

Relief 

Other 

Sources 



S 

s 

mm 

$ 

S 

s 

Semi-skilled 




HUH 




and unskilled.. 

46 

1,158 

809 


96 

26 

28 

Skilled. 

59 

1,504 

1,079 

Q 

76 

31 

26 

Clerical. 

27 

1,573 

1,373 

m 

76 

- 

21 

RRRHIH 

132 

1,397 

1,045 

221 

83 

23 

25 


(b) Percentage Distribution 


Skill-grade 

No. of 
Cases 

! 

Total 

Income 

Hus¬ 

band 

Wife 

and 

Child¬ 

ren 

Pensions 
and In¬ 
vest¬ 
ment 

Relief 

Other 

Sources 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Semi-skilled 








and unskilled.. 

46 

100 

69.9 

17.2 

8.3 

2.2 

2.4 

Skilled. 

59 

100 

71.7 

19.4 

5.1 

2.1 

1.7 

Clerical. 

27 

100 

87.3 

6.5 

4.8 

- 

1.4 

All Groups. 

132 

100 

74.8 

15.8 

5.9 

1.7 

1.8 
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Table 28. SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME, CLASSIFIED BY INCOME 
GROUPS.* (Sample B) 

(a) Average Distribution Per Family 


Income- 

Group 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

Fami¬ 

lies 

Aver¬ 

age 

Size of 
Family 
(» 

Total 

Family 

Re¬ 

ceipts 

Aver; 

Hus¬ 

band 

age Am 

Wife 

and 

Child¬ 

ren 

ount R< 

Pen¬ 

sions 

and 

Invest¬ 

ment 

jceived 

Re¬ 

lief 

from 

Other 

Sour¬ 

ces 

$ 



$ 

s 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

500—999.... 

39 

3.3 

812 

661 

50 

- 

72 

29 

1000—1499... 

53 

3.2 

1199 


126 

10 

5 

32 

1500—1999. .. 

19 

4.1 

1714 


335 

41 

it 

18 

2000—2499. .. 

12 

4.6 

2237 

1547 

637 

49 

■ 

4 

2500 and over 

9 

5.9 

3321 


771 

488 

H 

- 

Total. 

132 

3.7 

1398 

1079 

224 

48 

23 

24 


(b) Percentage Distribution 


Income- 

Group 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

Fami¬ 

lies 

Aver¬ 

age 

Size of 
Family 
(» 

Total 

Family 

Re¬ 

ceipts 

Average Amount Received from 

Hus¬ 

band 

Wife 

and 

Child¬ 

ren 

Pen¬ 

sions 

and 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Re¬ 

lief 

Other 

Sour¬ 

ces 

$ 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

500—999.... 

39 

3.3 

100 

81.5 

6.1 


8.9 

3.5 

1000—1499... 

53 

3.2 

100 

85.6 

10.5 

.8 

.4 

2.7 

1500—1999. .. 

19 

4.1 

100 

77.0 

19.5 


■ 

1.1 

2000—2499... 

12 

4.6 

100 

69.1 

28.5 


pt 

.2 

2500 and over 

9 

5.9 

100 

62.1 

23.2 

14.7 

■ 

- 

Total. 

132 

3.7 

100 



m 

1.7 

1.7 


•Income taken as “total receipts”, including income from investment, relief, gifts, 
'increase in debt”, “decrease in bank deposits”, etc. (See Appendix B). 
b In terms of equivalent adult units. 


















































Tabic 29. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE, IN RELATION TO SKILL-GRADE OF HUSBAND. 

(Samples B and C) 

(a) Average Amount Per Family 



*In terms of equivalent adult units. (See Methodological Notes, p m 342). 
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•Income taken at “total receipts”, including income from investment, relief, gifts, “increase in debt”, “decrease in bank de¬ 
posits”, etc. (See Appendix B). ^Earned income includes only salaries or wages of head or members of family, pensions, net in¬ 
come from boarders. e In terms of equivalent adult units . 
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Table 31. HOUSING ACCOMMODATION AND OVERCROWDING. 
(Samples B and C) 


Rooms 

Occupied 




Number in 

Family ( a ) 




Total 

2 

2'A 

3 

3H 

4 


5 

SM 

6 Over 6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 


Overcrowdedhomes 

2 

2 



- 

- 

- 

- 

or i4.jy 0 


0 

3 

4 

8 

1 

1 1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

4 

S 

22 

24 

10 

2 

4 

5 

3 

- 

- 

75 

5 

1 

14 

22 

14 

18 

13 

10 

3 

6 

3 

104 

6 

- 

- 

5 

3 

12 

6 

8 

3 

6 

1 8 

51 

7 or more 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

11 

Total... 

10 

45 

53 

29 

34 

23 

23 

11 

14 

17 

259 


•The following adult-unit scale was used: 

0-5 years - 54 

5-14 years - 54 

14 years and over - 1 


Table 32. VALUE OF HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS, IN RELATION TO 
SKILL-GRADE OF HUSBAND 
(Sample B) 


Value 

Skilled and 
Clerical 

No. % 

Semi-skilled 
and Unskilled 

No. % 

$ 

0—99. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100—299. 

1 

1 

4 

7 

300—499. 

3 

3 

3 

5 

500—999. 

40 

36 

31 

53 

1000—. 

65 

60 

20 

35 

Total. 

109 

100 

58 

100 





























Table 33. EXPENDITURE ON ADVANCEMENT GOODS, IN RELATION TO SKILL-GRADE OF HUSBAND. 

(Samples B and C) 

(a) Average Amount Per Family __ 
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Total.I 213 | 3.7 | 100 { 19.9 | 3.8 [ 14.8 | 30.1 1 12.8 | 7.7 1 10.9 

•In terms of equivalent adult units. 
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Table 35. FIRST ORGANIZATION JOINED BY HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
RELATED TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS RESIDENT IN CANADA 
BEFORE JOINING. (Sample C) 


First 

Organization 

Joined 

Years in Canada Before Joining 

Total 

Under 

lyr. 

1-5 yrs. 

Over 

5 yrs. 

N.S. 

Church organization.... 

11 

11 

6 

1 

29 

Recreational organizat’n 

- 

2 

9 

- 

11 

Other organizations. 

6 

9 

5 

6 

26 

Total. 

17 

22 

20 

7 

66 


Table 36. PARTICIPATION OF IMMIGRANT FAMILIES IN CANADIAN 
AND “OLD COUNTRY" CLUBS, RELATED TO PERIOD OF 
RESIDENCE IN CANADA. (Sample C) 




Husbands 



Wives 


Children 

Participation 

« 

0-10 yrs. 
No. % 

10 yrs. 

& over 
No. % 

0-10 yrs. 
No. % 

10 yrs. 
&over 
No. % 

No. 

% 

Belong to: 

“British" clubs. . 

H 

21 

9 

31 


■ 

3 


12 

10 

Canadian clubs.. 

H 

24 

21 

72 


■ 

17 

57 

54 

46 

Total club member¬ 
ships. 

28 

45 

30 

103 

12 

18 

20 

67 

52 

44 

Total possible 
members. 

63 

100 

29 

100 

67 

100 

30 

100 

118 

100 


Table 37. LENGTH OF TIME BEFORE MEMBERS OF IMMIGRANT 
FAMILIES JOINED CLUBS OR LODGES IN CANADA. (Sample C) 


Period 

Husband 

Wife 

Children 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Within 1 year. 

11 

13 



10 

24 

1—5 years. 

16 

18 


8 

5 

12 

Over 5 years. 

15 

17 


■1 

7 

17 

Not yet joined. 

45 

52 


mm 

20 

47 

Total. 

87 

100 

92 

100 

42 

100 


A Retidence in Canada. 
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Tabic 38. SOCIAL PARTICIPATION OF MEMBERS OF IMMIGRANT 
FAMILIES, RELATED TO THEIR PERIOD OF RESIDENCE 
IN CANADA. (Sample C) 


Form 

of 

Participation 


Husband 



Wife 


Children 

( a ) 

0-10 yrs. 
No. % 

10 yrs. 

& over ( a ) 
No. % 


10 yrs. 

& over 
No. % 

No. 

% 

Church. 

39 

62 

16 

55 

41 

61 

24 

80 

37 

46 

Movies. 

30 

48 

18 

62 

40 

60 

19 

63 

52 

65 

Cards. 

23 

37 

11 

38 

23 

34 

11 

37 

26 

33 

Walks. 

20 

32 

2 

7 

26 

39 

2 

7 

- 

- 

Entertainments.. 

16 

25 


34 

16 

24 

14 

47 

9 

11 

Sports. 

12 

19 

4 

14 

1 

2 

2 

7 

43 

54 

Lodge. 

12 

19 

7 

24 

3 

4 

7 

23 

- 

- 

Picnics. 

9 

14 

2 

7 

11 

16 

2 

7 

- 

- 

Visiting uptown 
friends. 

7 

11 

9 

31 

fl 


11 

37 

- 

— 

Church clubs. ... 



4 

14 


H 

4 

13 

18 

23 

Dances. 



1 

4 

B 

9 

2 

7 

24 

30 

Possible Number 

63 

100 1 

29 

100 

67 

100 1 

30 

100 

80 

100 


Table 39. PROPORTIONATE NUMBER OF LETTERS SENT TO BRITAIN 
BY IMMIGRANT FAMILIES 

(Letters sent in 1932 as proportion of number sent during first year in Canada ) 


Letters Sent 
in 1932 Were: 

Families Who Came to Canada 



Since 1922 
No. % 

Before 1922 
No. % 

Total 

No. % 

Less than 50 per cent of 
first year total. 

31 

48 

23 

85 

54 

59 

50 per cent or more of first 
year total. 

34 

52 

4 

15 

38 

41 

Total. 

65 

100 

27 

100 

92(b) 

100 


•Residence in Canada. 

b Data from questionnaire covering 97 families, five of whom gave no inform¬ 
ation on this subject. 
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Table 40. CASE-LOAD OF THE PROTESTANT FAMILY WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION, 1922-31, CLASSIFIED BY THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY* 


Year 

Total 

Born in Britain 

Born in Canada 

Born Elsewhere 

No. 

11 

No. 

s 

Total 

Index 
1928 
= 100 

No. 

5 

Total 

Index 
1928 
= 100 

No. 

5 

Total 

Index 
1928 
= 100 

1922.... 

1,777 

174 

860 

48.4 

155 

468 

26.3 

127 

449 

25.3 

473 

1923.... 

1,786 

175 

942 

52.7 

169 

483 

27.1 

131 

361 

20.2 

380 

1924.... 

1,853 

182 

975 

52.6 

175 

517 

27.9 

140 

361 

19.5 

380 

1925... 

1,346 

132 

702 

52.2 

126 

392 

29.1 

106 

252 

18.7 

265 

1926.... 

1,246 

122 

734 

58.9 

132 

369 

29.6 

100 

143 

11.5 

151 

1927.... 

1,247 

122 

688 

55.2 

124 

441 

35.4 

120 

118 

9.4 

124 

1928.... 

1,020 


556 

54.5 

100 

369 

36.2 

100 

95 

9.3 

100 

1929. ...| 

1,101 

108 

617 

56.0 

111 

379 

34.4 

103 

105 

9.6 

111 

1930.... 

1,984 

195 

1,008 

50.8 

181 

623 

31.4 

168 

353 

17.8 

372 

1931.... 

3,349 

328 

1,684 

50.3 

303 

939 

28.0 

254 

726 

21.7 

764 


a Compiled from records made available by courtesy of the Family Welfare 
Association. 


Table 41. PERIOD OF RESIDENCE IN MONTREAL OF HEADS OF DE¬ 
PENDENT BRITISH FAMILIES, RELATED TO THE PERIOD DURING 
WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
AGENCIES* 


Period of 

Residence 

In Montreal 

Time Known to Agency 

Total 

0-2 yrs. 

2-5 yrs. 

Over 5 yrs. 

0—5 years. 

24 

22 

2 

- 

5—9 years. 

13 

6 

5 

2 

10 or more. 

52 

23 

2 

27 

Not stated. 

11 

7 

- 

4 

Total. 

100 

58 

9 

33 


^Sample compilation (100 cases) from records of North Central branch of the 
Protestant Family Welfare Association, 1931, 
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Table 42. SKILL-GRADE OF MALE HEADS OF DEPENDENT BRITISH 
FAMILIES REGISTERED AT MONTREAL FAMILY WELFARE 
BUREAUS, (1931) 


Skill-grade 

Protestant 

Catholic 

British 

Canadian 

British 

Canadian 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Low-skilled. 


59.5 

193 

56.6 

370 

54.4 

490 

53.8 

Semi-skilled. 

152 

28.2 


32.3 


26.5 

200 

22.0 

Skilled or Clerical.. 

66 

12.3 

38 

11.1 


19.1 

220 

24.2 

Total. 

538 

100 

341 

100 

680 

100 

910 

100 


The sample refers only to British and Canadian families with male head living, 
and only to those with occupation stated. 


Table 43. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH DEPENDENCY 
CASES REGISTERED AT THE PROTESTANT FAMILY WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE CATHOLIC WELFARE BUREAU, 
MONTREAL (1931) 


Family 

Welfare 

District 

Corresponding 

Catholic 

Parishes 

Total 

Cases 

British 

Cases 

No. % 

British as 
P.C. of 
Total 

North-Central. 

St. Patrick, St. Ag¬ 
nes, St. Dominic, 
St. Michael, St.. 

Mary. 

St. Gabriel, St. Anne,. 

11,314 

528 

28.4 

40.2 

South-West. 

J 

\ 1,224 
5.33 

433 

23.3 

35.4 

Verdun. 

St. Anthony. 

St. Willibrora.. 

352 

18.9 

66.0 

East. 

St. Aloysius. 


285 

15 3 

56.1 

Rosemount. 

St. Brendan. 

391 

187 

■Mil 

47.8 

C6te St. Paul. 

Holy Cross. 

148 

74 


50.0 

Total Montreal.. 

00 

1,859 

100 

45.1 
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Table 44a. MAIN TYPES OF PROBLEMS FOUND AMONG DEPENDENT 
CASES (Protestant Family Welfare, 1931) 


Problem 

British 

No. % 

Canadian 

No. % 

Unemployment . 

287 29.4 

689 70.6 
285 29.2 
159 16.3 
141 14.4 
104 10.7 

218 33.6 

431 66.4 

187 28.8 

137 21.1 

55 8.5 

52 8.0 

Other . 

Sickness. 

Broken Families... 

Old Age. 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 

976 100 

649 100 



Table 44h. MAIN TYPES OF PROBLEMS FOUND AMONG DEPENDENT 
CASES. (Catholic Welfare Bureau, 1931) 


Problem 

British 

No. % 

Canadian 

No. % 

Unemployment . 

600 68.2 

280 31.8 

130 14.8 

60 6.8 

40 4.5 

50 5.7 

910 67.9 

430 32.3 

90 6.7 

160 12.0 

70 5.2 

110 8.2 

Other . 

Sickness. 

Broken Families. 

Old Age. 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 

880 100 

1,340 100 



Figures in Tables 44a and 44b relate only to British and Canadian families in the 
total case-load. The tables are not strictly comparable because the Catholic figures 
include 822 “extra” unemployed (36 per cent, of the case-load) for whom the 
Bureau assumed the responsibility of distributing government relief funds. Corres¬ 
ponding Protestant unemployed were dealt with by a separate agency. 



































SOURCES AND TREATMENT 
OF DATA 




Appendix B. Sources and Treatment of Data 
Sources of Original Data 

Part III is based upon the experience of six hundred and thirty-five 
immigrants and immigrant families, collected in schedule form during 
the winters of 1932-33 and 1933-34. This total, however, includes 
four distinct samples, which may be designated as Samples A, B, C, and D. 

Samfle A: The occupational adjustment of 250 male immigrants 
collected during the winter of 1932-33, using Schedule 1 (Appendix C). 
The sample includes an equal number of employed and unemployed men. 
The 125 unemployed men were selected from three different bureaus 
dealing with the unemployed. The 125 employed men were taken from 
different departments of four large companies in Montreal—one in the 
iron and steel, one in the general manufacturing, one in the communi¬ 
cations, and one in the financial field. Interviewing was carried out at 
the employment bureau or at the man’s place of work, rather than at his 
home. 

Samfle B: The social adjustment of 114 immigrant families resident 
in Rosemount, and 59 immigrant families resident in Maisonneuve, col¬ 
lected during the winter of 1933-34, using Schedule 2, together with the 
family budget questionnaire of Schedule 1 (Section H). 

Samfle C: The social adjustment of 97 immigrant families resident in 
Verdun, collected during the winter of 1932-23, using a schedule very 
similar to Schedule 2. The families, as well as those of Sample B, were 
interviewed in their homes, and in most cases with both husband and 
wife present. 

Samfle D: The occupational adjustment of 115 single female immi¬ 
grants, collected during the winter of 1933-34, using a simplified form 
of Schedule 1. The sample includes 56 domestic servants whose names 
were obtained from employment bureaus, and who were in most cases 
interviewed at their place of employment. The remainder of the sample, 
composed largely of clerical workers, was drawn from retail «tores, large 
offices, restaurants, and telephone exchanges throughout the city* It it 
believed that this group constitutes a very fair sample of the single 
British girls employed in Montreal. 

In addition to these, information was collected relating to dependent 
British immigrant families, in two groups: (E) 490 cases from the four 
branches of the Protestant Family Welfare Association, and (F) 231 
cases from the Catholic Family Welfare. This material was secured on 
a questionnaire devised to summarize the main information derivable 
from the agencies’ case-files and record cards. The sample-ratios used 
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for these were somewhat different for each group (cp. footnote, p. 256), 
but due account has been taken of this where combinations of the data 
have been made. Supplementary tables (Tables 41-44 in Appendix A) 
were drawn up from such statistics as were available, each table relating 
to its own specific base. 

The information relating to workers on the rolls of employment 
bureaus covers all the British registrants (British-born and naturalized) 
thus recorded, in three groups: (G) 1,011 from the Office Workers* 
Bureau, (H) 756 from the Catholic Employment Bureau, and (J) 816 
from the Protestant Employment Bureau, with the exception that the last 
represents a one-in-five sample of the 4,080 British actually registered at 
the date of the enquiry. While a few of the workers included in Group 
G may also have been registered at One of the other bureaus, the degree of 
overlapping is not significant. 

Character and Use of Samples A, B, C. 

The major characteristics of Samples A, B, and C, which constitute 
the most extensive and important of the total body of personal data, may 
be summarized as follows: 



Period of Immigration 

Skill Grade 

Average un¬ 
employment 
during 
years 
1931-33 

Sample 

Pre-war 

Post-war 

Skilled 

Clerical 

Semi¬ 
skilled 
and un¬ 
skilled 

A. 

82 

168 

129 

44 

77 

mths. 

7.8 

B. 

42 

131 

78 

34 

61 

8.0 

c. 

22 

75 

31 

7 

59 

10.8 

Totals.... 

146 

374 

238 

85 

197 


Percentage. 

28.1 

71.9 

45.8 

16.3 

37.9 

8.4 


These figures seem to establish the representative character of the 
total sample of 520. Approximately 30 per cent, of the group are pre¬ 
war immigrants; it is unlikely that pre-war immigrants form more than 
one-third of the total British population of the city. The various skill- 
grades, too, are well represented, skilled workers rightly receiving more 
emphasis than semi-skilled and unskilled men, since approximately 40 
per cent, of the British immigrants in Montreal are employed in the 
skilled trades. Clerical workers are doubtless somewhat under-represented; 
in a study concerned primarily with the manual worker and his problems, 
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however, this slighting of the white-collared man may perhaps be 
condoned. 

The raw data contained in these schedules were worked up into 
tabular form, yielding four sets of tables which required co-ordination 
for purposes of publication. Had the sets of tables run parallel, the 
task would have been simple, amounting merely to the adding together of 
corresponding tables. The picture was complicated, however, by the fact 
that little of the information obtained on Schedule 1 (Sample A) was 
obtained on Schedule 2 (Samples B and C). Since the schedules were 
intended to serve somewhat different purposes, the resultant tables thus 
ran along different lines. In very few cases, accordingly, could con¬ 
solidated tables be prepared to cover the entire sample of 635. Most of 
the tables in the Appendix represent the addition of two or all of 
Samples A, B, and C, while a few represent A or C alone. This ex¬ 
plains the variation in the “total” figures of the tables. 

Family Income and Expenditure Data 

Two sorts of explanation are necessary to the proper interpretation of 
the tables discussed in Chapter IX: (a) an indication of the limitations of 
the raw data from which the tables were constructed, and (b) a definition 
of certain of the terms used. 

The limitations of the data lie in two main directions. Firstly, the 
schedules obtained were by no means free from errors. They recorded 
only the estimates of the persons interviewed; estimates which were 
bound to be erroneous in any individual case, though approximately 
correct for a large number of cases. In addition, many of them were 
incomplete, particularly in the following directions: (a) as regards the 
amount put into or drawn out of savings accounts during the year; it was 
impossible to extract information on this point from some of the people 
interviewed: (b) as regards debts accumulated or paid off during the 
year; except in the case of rent, estimates on this score were hazy: 
(c) as regards the value of gifts of food, clothing, etc., given to the 
family by friends, relatives, and social agencies; estimates on this point 
were impossible in most cases. 

Secondly, the fact that the years for which the schedules were taken 
(1931 in the case of Verdun, 1932 for Rosemount and Maisonneuve) 
were years of high unemployment and low earnings limits their com¬ 
parability with data obtained during more prosperous periods. As nearly 
as can be estimated, the average earnings of husbands in the Rosemount 
sample during 1932 were 46 per cent, below their average earnings 
in the years preceding 1930; corresponding figures for Verdun and 
Maisonneuve are 33 per cent, and 18 per cent., respectively. The 
expenditure tabulations, therefore, really exhibit the expenditure 
practices of families whose incomes have been reduced by one-quarter, 
one-third, or even more within the last two or three years. 

These limitations of the data were kept in mind in interpreting 
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them (Chapter IX); it is believed that in spite of their defects, the 
data are sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusions based upon them. 

The explanation of terminology falls into two categories, those used 
m income tabulations, and those used in expenditure tabulations. 

Terms Used in Income Tabulations 

Income from boarders was computed in the following manner. The 
family expenditure on food, rent, and household operation was totalled; 
the “share” of this expenditure attributable to the boarders was then 
determined on the basis of the proportion which they formed of the 
family group (measured in equivalent adult units); this “share” was 
then subtracted from the amount received from the boarders, leaving the 
net income. This process amounts, in effect, to a removal of the 
boarders from the family group. The amount of food, housing, etc., 
which they presumably consumed appears neither in the family in¬ 
come nor in the family expenditure, and they themselves are not included 
in the equivalent adult unit rating of the family. 

Income from other members of family includes the total earnings of 
children, even though only a portion of them were contributing to the 
family budget. In compensation, all the “personal” expenditures of 
children were included on the expenditure side of the family balance 
sheet and consequently appear in the expenditure tabulations. 

Income from investment includes interest and dividends of all sorts, 
pensions, withdrawals from savings during the year, and net income from 
flats owned. Inasmuch as families owning blocks of flats usually lived 
rent free in one of them and rented the remainder, this last item was 
computed as follows: an arbitrary rental-value was placed upon the flat 
in which the family lived; to this was added the rentals received from 
tenants, and expenditures for taxes, repairs, mortgage payments, etc., were 
deducted, leaving the net income. (The arbitrary rental assigned to the 
family’s own flat was included as rent in expenditure tabulations). 

Other income is composed largely of gifts from relatives and friends. 

Terms Used in Expenditure Tabulations 

(i Equivalent adult unit is a device used to eliminate differences in the 
jfiisize and age-distribution of different families, and thus to reduce all the 
^families studied to a comparable basis. The adult unit scale used in this 
study is as follows: 

Man _ 100 

Woman_ 80 

Child 17 and over_ 120 

“ 12-16_ 75 

“ 6-11 50 

“ 0-5_ 40 

Dependent older person _ 75 
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This is an average of food and clothing scales borrowed from other 
studies 1 , and also takes into consideration the relative expenditures of 
husband, wife, and children on recreation and personal items. Only 
members of the family actually residing at home were included in the 
adult unit rating of a family. Boarders, as noted above, were excluded. 
Daughters employed as domestic servants and living at their place of em¬ 
ployment were not included. Seamen, etc., who are at home only one- 
quarter of the year or less, were given a proportionate adult unit rating. 

Advancement goods is the inclusive term used to bracket together 
certain “non-necessities”. .It includes expenditure for education, news¬ 
papers and magazines, recreation, church contributions, club dues, tobacco 
and beverages. 

Investment includes insurance premiums, monetary savings, money 
invested in stocks and bonds or in the purchase of a home. 

Household operation includes fuel, gas and light, water, furniture, 
and incidentals purchased for kitchen or other use. 

Transportation means in most cases carfare, but includes the upkeep 
of the automobile in the case of those few families who owned one. 

Other expenditures include such items as money sent to parents or 
relatives in Britain, the support of children or relatives in sanatoriums 
or mental hospitals, etc. 

2 The clothing scale was adapted from A Suggestive Budget (edited Associated 
Charities, Cleveland, Ohio, 1930). The food scale was taken from Miss Hough- 
teling’s Unskilled Workers in Chicago t (Chicago University Press, 1927). 




PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRES 




A. GENERAL: 


(SCHEDULE 1) 


Date_ 

Name (optional) _ Age: Now .. On emigration - 

Years in Canada_in Montreal..Present address-.Time at- 

Main occupation_Racial origin- Religion: p^ CWt 

Marital status_ Where_ When_ Children: M-F- Dep.- 


B. FAMILY: 



Racial 

Origin 

Birthplace 

Relig¬ 

ion 

Occu¬ 

pation 

Date 
Immig. 
to Can. 

Resi¬ 

dence 

now 

Coun¬ 

try 

Prov¬ 

ince 

Rural, 

Urban 

Husband... 









Father. 









Mother. ... 









Wife. 









Children: 
Age Sex 









2 \ \\ 









3. 









4. 









5. 









6. 



















C. EDUCATION: 



Age 

(Elem. School) 

Additional 

Education 

Stand¬ 

ing 

Reason 

for 

Leaving 

Languages 

Entry 

Left 

Type 

Speak 

Read 

Write 

Husband... 










Wife. 










Children: 
Age Sex 



. 

. 






2 \ \\ \ \ \ 










3. 










4. 










5. 










6. 




.i 










! 

i 

! 
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(SCHEDULE 1) 


D. HUSBAND’S MIGRATION AND EMPLOYMENT: 


a. Old Country Occupation: 

Main employment: (1) after school until 21_ (2) after 21_ 

Regularity: Steady_ Seasonal_ Casual_ Other- 

Did you own land?_ How much?_ Business?_ Valuation_ 

Military service: Country_Active_Dates (or age)- 

Occupation of brothers: 1_ 2_ 3_ 4_ 


b. Emigration: 

How did you learn about Canada?__ What? _ 

Reasons for emigration__ Employed at time?_ 

Did you intend to return to O.C.?_When?_Why?_ 

If so, why did you not? ___ 


Did you intend to bring family? _ 

Means of passage.Capital on arrival: Cash_Property- 

Family emigration: Who_When_Where_ 

Occupational: Stated_ Actual_ Definite?.. 

Residential: Stated_ Actual_ Definite? - 


Intention: 


Notes on emigration process: 


c. Employment and Residence in Canada: 

Did you have a job in Canada when you came?_ 

What- Where_ How long?_ 

Procedure in attempt to find first employment _ 

How long until first job?_How obtained_ Duration_ 

Did you have a trade?_ What?_ How learnt?_ 

When did you work at your trade in Canada (a) first?_ 

(b) last? ___ 

Did you originally intend to follow this occupation in Canada?_ 

If not at your trade now, why not?_ 

Would you return? _ 

Has previous occupational experience been of service to you in 

Canada? ..._ 

How?-What training acquired in Canada?_ 




















































Employment Residence Occupation 
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1933 
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c. Employment and Residence in Canada (Continued) 

What has been your main occupation in Canada?_ 

What helps or hindrances have you encountered in seeking work in 

Canada: Helps_ Hindrances- 

Occupational friction: British_ Fr.-Canadian_ Others_ 

Preferences to work: British_ Own group_ Others- 

Personal reasons for unemployment:_ 

Were you content with jobs?_Why not?_ Why better jobs 

not secured?_ Content to remain labourer?_ 

What do you usually do when unemployed? _ 

E. EMPLOYMENT OF WIFE AND CHILDREN: 

Wife: Reasons for emigration_ 

Occupational experience of wife before marriage: 

Occupation-Where_Regularity.. 

Employment since marriage: 

Occupation_ Where_ Earnings_ 

Wife ever compelled to work in Canada due to husband’s unem¬ 
ployment? ___ 

Children: Occupation Regularity Earnings Contribution 


F. SOCIAL CONTACTS, ETC. 

Did you stay with friends on arrival?_Where?_How long?_ 

Contacts in first months after arrival: Clergymen.. Other church 

officers- Clubs- Employment agencies_ Others_ 

Social agencies in Montreal: 

Bureau: Date: Use or service: 

Papers read: g^rs ZZZZ ZZZZI ZZIZZ 

Are you naturalized?_ Why?- Why not?_ Wish to be?- 

Voted in Canada?_Own initiative?_Mun_Prov_Fed_ 

Have you many acquaintances: In own group? -Outside_ 

Letters to Old Country: 1st yr-3rd yr-5th yr.-._Now- 

Revisited Europe?_ When?- Impressions.:- 

Sent money to Europe?_When?_To whom?_Amts._ 

Do you consider you have gained or lost by coming to Canada?_ 

What do you think of Canada? 
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Name 


Parents 

<4* 

Children 

Location 

Who 

go 

Times 

(yr.) 

Cost 

(yr.) 

Posi¬ 

tion 

Who 

go 

Times 

(yr.) 

Cost 

(yr.) 

Church :....j 

1 

2 

3 
ll 
f2 

1 

2 

[3 

4 










Other \ 

Religious:. t 
Clubs and 
Societies :.. 









































































Informal: 
Theatres, etc 
Concerts... . 





















Dances. 










Home enter¬ 
tainment. ... 










Picnics.. 










Athletics. 










Vacation*-.... 










Other. 





















G. FAMILY LIVING, HOUSING, ETC. 

Initial setting up home:_Later expenses: Type of goods. 

Value- When after arrival__ 

Present house or apt_ Number of rooms_ Bedrooms... 

Sanitary flush toilet?_Bath_Heating system_ 

Furniture (notes) _ 

Do you own home?_ Valuation_ Indebtedness_ 

Taxation _ 

Moved because of depression? _ 

Valuation of: radio_sewing machine_piano_gramophone_ 

washing machine-vacuum cleaner_telephone_automobile_ 

If you had more money for housing, household goods, etc., what 
would you do with it? —.—,— --—,— 
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H. FAMILY LIVING BUDGET: 

CONSUMPTION: Expenditure 

Avge. Total 

Mth. Year 

Food: 

Bread $- $- 

Milk, butter .- 

Meat, eggs - - 

Fruit, veg. . 

Other groc. .— 

Board out . 

Total 

Clothing : 

Husband . 

Wife .. 

Children .. 

Upkeep —.. 

Total 

Rent: .. 


Household Expenditures: 

Fuel, light, water 
Insurance 
Telephone 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

Health: 


Travel : 

Tramway, train 

Automobile 

Other 


EDUCATION, ETC: Expenditure 
Avge. Total 
Mth. Year 

Sch. fees, books $_ $_ 

Music lessons .. 

Reading matter .. 

Other . 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION: 

(inch tobacco, 

drinks) _ _ 

Total 

INVESTMENTS: 

Life insurance H_.. 

W. 

Ch_ _ 

Investments increase _ 

Savings increase _ 

Other _ 

Total 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Remittances .. 

Debt decrease .. 

Legal services .. 

Sundries .. 

Total 

RELIEF: (1933) 

Period Value 

Food __ 

Clothing __ 

Rent, Fuel, etc.. 

Health __ 

Cash __ 

Other _ _ 
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SUMMARY TRIAL BALANCE 
INCOME: EXPENDITURES: 

Father $- Food $_ 

Mother - Clothing _ 

Children _ Rent _ 

Relatives - Household expenses _ 

Lodgers, etc. - Health _ 

Capital realization _ Travel _ 

Debt inc. - Education, etc. _ 

Bank balance dec-- Social participation _ 

Relief - Investments _ 

Other (inc. investmts)_ Miscellaneous_ 

TOTAL $ TOTAL $ 

Unexplainable difference: 

Notes: 
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A. GENERAL. 

Date_ 

Number in Family: Adult_ Dependent- 

Age of husband-Country of birth: Husband-Wife- 

Born in city, town, or country_Occupation of father- 

Country in which married_ Number of years married- 

B. RESIDENCE IN CANADA. 



City or 
town 

Area in 
city 

Reason for 
coming 

Period of 
residence 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 






Age of husband at emigration_ 

Reason for emigration- 

Passage assistance: From whom_ How much_ 

Did husband enter with the intention of securing: (a) Farm work_ 

(b) Clerical work_ (c) Craft work_ (d) General labour_ 

Capital on arrival: Cash $- Goods $_ 

Initial expenses of setting up home $_ 

Later expenses: Type of goods___ 

Value $_How long after arrival_ 

Number of rooms in present house _ 
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C. SOCIAL CONTACTS. 

Did you stay with friends on arrival. Where_ How long. 

Social agencies in Montreal: 

Agency: Dates: Use. 


Contacts with clergymen or church officers on arrival- 

Institutions: 

Name and First Yearly Official Yearly 

Location Joined Attendance Position Cost 

Church (parents) ___ _ _ _ 

11 (children) . ..... 

Other (parents) _ ______ 


“ (children) 


Contacts with Old Country: 

Letters written to the Old Country: First year_ Now_ 

Old Country goods bought: 

Kind: Quantity: Price: 

How many times have you returned to the Old Country_ 

Number of years after arrival.. Furniture sold or stored?- 

How often do you go into Montreal (monthly) on business- 

shopping_ pleasure.- 

Did you vote, last elections: Municipal ... Provincial_ Federal—. 


Amusements: ( Year_). 



Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Under 16 

Over 16 

Loca¬ 

tion 

Attend¬ 

ances 

Loca¬ 

tion 

Attend¬ 

ances 

Loca¬ 

tion 

Attend¬ 

ances 

Loca¬ 

tion 

Attend* 

ances 

Movies. 

Theatres.... 
Local enter¬ 
tainments . 

Dances. 

Cards. 

Sports. 










Vacation: Annual Cost. 
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D. OCCUPATION, INCOME, ETC. 


(1) Husband: Occupations in Country of Origin. 


Industry 

Occupa¬ 

tion 

Degree 
of skill 

Dates 

Av. weekly 
earnings 

Reason for 
leaving 

(a) In Country of Origin 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

(b) In Canada 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 







Number of months of unemployment: First year in Canada. 
Last three years_ Total since arrival- 


(2) Wife: 

Was she employed after marriage in Britain_ Occupation- 

Was she employed in Canada in normal times: 

Occupation_ Time.. Wkly. Earnings- 

Has she been forced to work to maintain family during present 

depression- Occupation- Time- 

Weeks worked, 1932 _ Av. weekly earnings-- 


(3) Children: 



Sex 

Age 

Country 
of Birth 

* 

S, E, U. 

Occupation 
if Working 

Av. Mthly. 
Earnings 

Contri¬ 

butes 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 









*At school, employed or unemployed. 


(4) Education of Family: 



Age on 
leaving 

Grade on 
leaving 

Other 

schools 

Time 

Reason for 
leaving 

H. 

„ W * 

C. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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